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Putting the Payroll 
on an Automatic Basis 


HINK of a machine that 

handles an entire payroll 
from the first addition to the 
counting of the change into 
the envelopes. 

That’s what the Interna- 
tional Payroll Machine does 
—in fact, what it has been 
doing for years in many of 
the largest concerns in the 
country. 

In spite of this, up to a few 
months ago, salesmen of the 
International Money Machine 


Company still met with evi- 
dence of incredulity. Pro- 
spective buyers had to be 
convinced that such a ma- 
chine really existed. They 
“hadn’t heard of it.” 

With our counsel, an ad- 
vertising campaign was 
launched to introduce Inter- 
national Payroll and Adding 
Machines before the sales- 
man calls. The result has 
been as anticipated—a grati- 
fying increase in sales. 
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The Standard Farm Papers 
offer advertisers the unique 
combination of a national 
covering power with a local 
influence. 


Each paper enjoys the prestige 
which comes from devotion to 
a special field or territory, and 
in combination, they possess a 
country - wide circulation of 


over 1,000,000. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


The Standard Farm Market 
(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1877 Esfablished 1870 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 
Pennsylvania Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1880 Established 1870 
The Breeder’s Gazette Progressive Farmer 
Established 1881 > . Established 1886 
Wallaces’ Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1895 Memphis, Dallas 
The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
Hetablished 1848 Established 1843 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Iwnc., Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc. 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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Circulation: Its Stimulation and 
Simulation 


Slate Is Being Cleaned of Circulation Falsifiers, But Now There Is the 
Matter of Questionable Quality for Advertisers to Grapple With 


By a 


HE life of a space buyer is a 

sequence of condemned occur- 
rences. He no sooner adapts him- 
self to new conditions than fresh 
complications arise. McCutcheon 
might use the space buyer as the 
subject of one of his famous 
cartoons on “The Changing 
World.” 

There was a time when space 
buying consisted chiefly in making 
the published rate of a paper look 
like a union card at Gary, In- 
diana. It was interesting; but it 
didn’t mean anything, except to 
the unsophisticated. The space 
buyer’s value to his employer was 
measured by his strong. arm 
methods with the publisher. Pos- 
sibly he is not to be censured, 
therefore, if, in making up a ten- 
tative list of mediums for submis- 
sion to the “man higher up” he 
gave preference to the publishers 
with whom “deals” were most 
easily consummated; thus estab- 
lishing for himself a record for 
perspicuity. 

It was a great game. It re- 
quired little intelligence and less 
principle. Yet advertisers and 
agencies paid real money for that 
brand of service. 

The idea finally bored itself 
through the ivory of advertisers 
that a publisher who would cut 
his rates probably applied the 


same high standard of conduct to 
the fabrication of 
statements. 

Rate 


circulation 


cutting publishers are 


Table of Contents on page 202 


Space Buyer 


adaptable folks, however. They 
discovered that to attain a reputa- 
tion for sterling integrity, it was 
only necessary to stand firm and 
immovable on the rate card. A 
few of them are doing it yet and 
denounce in measured terms, 
whatever that means, the latter- 
day agitation for an independent 
audit as a reflection on their 
honesty. The publisher of a busi- 
ness paper prints just about 
enough copies to supply his adver- 


tisers. But would he cut his rate? 
Never. He says the reason he 
does not get more business 


through agencies is because he 
will not allow those unprincipled 
parasites a commission. 

The rate-cutting publisher is 
not yet a dodo. Deals are still 
obtainable, in which free space is 
given in varying proportions to 
the paid insertions. An agency 
space buyer recently exhibited a 
list of publications with which it 
was still possible to drive “deals.” 
It only occupied one typewritten 
page, double spaced, and through 
one-third of the names a pencil 
mark was drawn. It was ex- 
plained that the effaced items rep- 
resented publications that made 
“deals” when the list was pre- 
pared early in 1919; but that 
“now had acquired a verified paid 
circulation sufficient to justify 
their rate.” It would seem that 
that space buyer, by inference at 
least, indicated his views on the 
value of “deals.” 











“The world do move” and the 
space buyer accompanies it. To- 
day a verified, quantitative analy- 
sis of circulation is readily obtain- 
able on the majority of mediums 
that are worth considering. Does 
that make the space buyer’s job 
a sinecure? It does not. 

Discussion regarding quantity 
being no longer necessary, there 
is more time to devote to quality. 
Qualitative analysis opens a very 
broad field for- those with an in- 
quiring disposition, and the curi- 
osity of the conscientious space 
buyer is insatiable. An A. B. C. 
report will show how haw eople 
buy a paper; but the A. BC 
does not pretend to measure os 
mental calibre of the readers, and 
except in reports on trade and 
technical journals, there is no in- 
dication of the class of subscri- 
bers. Even in the field noted as 
exceptional, the question on oc- 
cupational classification is too 
often answered by “actual figures 
not available.” Recently, how- 
ever, a distinct improvement has 
been noticeable, due to the pro- 
gressive methods of that excel- 
lent organization. 

Some indication of the quality 
of circulation may be obtained 
from A. B. C. data regarding the 
methods of obtaining it. Pre- 
miums and contests leave one in 
some doubt as to which was really 
bought, the paper, the jack-knife 
or the gambling chance on a motor 
car. 

Final determination on quality 
can be based only on the excel- 
lence of the medium in editorial, 
news and special departments. A 
perfunctory glance at a sample 
copy will not suffice. That means 
that a space buyer should be a 
specialist. No human being is 
intellectually equipped to pass in- 
telligent judgment on all the 
varied fields covered by journals 
that reluctantly augment their 
revenue by the acceptance of ad- 
vertising. A medical journal, for 
instance, that might seem to the 
layman very conservative, might 
be a very noisy yellow to the 
ethical physician who has no 
patience with “panderers to em- 
Pirics.’ 

It is not always safe to con- 
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‘clude that final judgment may 


rest on editorial excellence, with- 
out further investigation. Many 
managing editors are propagan- 
dists. They wish to induce peo- 
ple to read their paper without 
ulterior motives and without un- 
due influence from the advertising 
department. Let us give them all 
credit for honesty of intention, 
They believe that if more people 
came into possession of the jour- 
nal, even if the original induce- 
ment was other than editorial ex- 
cellence, a satisfactory number 
would read it and become interest- 
ed in the cause espoused. 

The cause may: be improved 
farming methods, free trade, pro- 
tection, syndicalism, the League 
of Nations, greater efficiency or 
just plain dog. The paper may 
represent the ideas of the pub- 
lisher or it may be the organ of 
a society or club. Whatever the 
motive, whether it be altruistic 
or otherwise, the methods of se- 
curing circulation are of interest 
to the purchaser of space, as the 
rate is determined by the number 
of copies printed and distributed. 
Stimulated circulation and simu- 
lated circulation are as nearly 
alike in value as they are orthog- 
raphically. 

An enthusiastic proselyte may 
find expression for his soul in 
buying many copies of a paper 
devoted to his cause, and distrib- 
uting them at railroad stations 
and moving picture theatres. The 
publisher receives the money, and 
as “bulk sales” they are included 
in his “net paid”; but as far as the 
advertiser is concerned, this is 
free distribution of very uncertain 
value; or rather of a very cer- 
tain absence of value. 


POSTAL REQUIREMENTS FALL SHORT 


Some good has resulted from 
the ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, No. 189, March 30, 1917, 
to the effect that fifty per cent of 
the advertised subscription price 
must be received by the publisher. 
Had it been possible to make it 
compulsory for the subscriber to 
pay fifty per cent, the rule would 
have been more efficacious. The 
rule works well in the case of 
premiums, as it is necessary for 
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Special Washington Correspondence 
NE of the best known em- 
blems in the field of adver- 

tising service—the representation 
of a primitive hewer of stone, 
chiseling the words “Truth Well 
Told”—has iately been authenti- 
cated at Washington by the is- 
suance of a formal Federal cre- 
dential that! goes as far as any 
such document can in testimony to 
the right of possession and ex- 
clusive use, The incident, seem- 
ingly a mere matter of routine in 
the enrollment of business badges, 
is in reality of the utmost signifi- 
cance to advertising agencies and 
all the varied interests in the ad- 
vertising field that sell brain 
power rather than the commodi- 
tics that have the customary 
physical attributes of merchan- 
dise. 

The admission of the “Truth 
Well Told” emblem of the H. 
K. McCann Company puts an end, 
seemingly, to one of the strangest 
anomalies of the business worl 
Up to this time 
the spectacle 














Emblem of Advertising Agency 
Obtains Federal Credentials 


Barred as a Trade-Mark, Emblem of Agency Gains a Favorable Hearing 
at Copyright Office 





have not been accounted eligible 
to classification as “traders” nor 
has what they offer for sale been 
construed to be an article of com- 
merce, The hard-hearted officials 
at the Patent Office have, in short, 
taken the stand that the commerce 
with which trade-marks have to 
do is commerce in the literal sense 
of buying and selling physical 
wares and that however valuable 
or salable “service” may be it is 
not goods nor capable of being 
tagged and marked by a sign of 
origin. 
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the publisher to receive the full 
advertised value (not the cost) 
of the premium, plus fifty per cent 
of the subscription price. 

If the design was to prevent a 
publisher from paying 100 per 
cent to subscription canvassers, 
thus loading his mailing list with 
a lot of dead wood, it has utterly 
failed to accomplish the desired 
end. It is easy for a publisher to 
employ a canvasser at $50 a week 
on condition that he turn in at 
least fifty subscriptions at $1 each. 
If the man does not succeed in 
reaching his quota, he can give 
away a sufficient number to make 
up the deficiency, and half a loaf 
is better than a whole-time loaf. 
The publisher charges the $50 to 
salaries, and the Government is 
interested only in commissions. 
It is safe to say that the can- 
vasser will not turn in more than 
fifty during any one week, as the 
surplus might come in handy for 
the next week. The publisher is 
a good citizen and obeys the ‘law. 
The advertiser should be quite 
satisfied, and with few excep- 
tions he is. 

A circular issued by the Post- 
master at Chicago, dated October 
30, 1919, recognizes this anomaly 
and informs publishers that they 
must be “vury, vury good” or 
Uncle Sam will not like them. 
The circular directs attention to 
the following rule of the Depart- 
ment: 

“In order that persons whose 
subscriptions are obtained through 
agents employed on a straight 
salary and expense allowance 
basis may be regarded as forming 
a proper part of the ‘legitimate 
list of subscribers’ prescribed by 
the statute, it is, of course, essen- 
tial that the conditions obtaining 
with respect thereto be bona fide 
in every respect. To this end the 
agents’ compensation should not 
be above that which is fair or 
reasonable nor out of keeping 
with the nature of the duties and 
services rendered. Expense al- 
lowances should be on the same 
basis, always within reasonable 
bounds, and to this end some re- 
strictions should govern.” 

Say, Mabel! Ain’t nature won- 
derful? 
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Some circulation schemes are 
complicated and some space buy- 
ers are a beastly bore to the cir- 
cumlocution office. They persist 
in “wanting to know, you know.” 

Ever hear of the Thrift Club? 
A book containing checks of retail 
merchants was given away with 
a six-months’ subscription to a 
daily paper. The checks were to 
be filled in by the merchants for 
accounts ranging from 1U per cent 
o 33 per cent of any purchase; 
but could not be cashed at once. 
They were to be deposited in a 
local bank for six months. In 
the meantime, the purchaser paid 
the regular retail price of the 
goods. 

A subscriber could thus pur- 
chase $1,000 worth of furniture 
and if the dealer’s coupon called 
for 10 per cent, would receive a 
check for $100, payable in six 
months. The publisher’s interests 
were protected by the stipulation 
that the last, not the first, of the 
six payments for the paper was 
payable in advance to the can- 
vasser, who retained it as his com- 
mission. The other monthly pay- 
ments were collected by the pub- 
lisher. 

It was a fine scheme; but the 
space buyer, if he knew anything 
about it, might reasonably ques- 
tion the value of such subscrip- 
tions to the advertiser. hen 
people actually pay for the privi- 
lege of reading a paper, the adver- 
tiser gets full value for his money. 


ABOUNDING MEASURE FOR’ SUB- 
SCRIBER BUT NOT FOR ADVERTISER 


Another subscription plan was 
used in connection with the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds. Ten 
dollars was to be sent by the 
subscriber, in payment of a ten- 
years’ subscription. “The amount 
was applied toward the purchase 
of bonds, which were held in 
trust, the publisher getting the 
interest. At the end of ten years 
the money was to be returned. 
A similar plan was the planting 
of a fruit tree or nut tree for the 
subscriber, the revenue from the 
tree to go to the subscriber after 
deduction of a specified amount 
for the paper. 

It is not to be understood that 
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Our practice has always 
been to give 


ADVERTISERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Complete” information ‘about the 
aims, policies, methods of distri- 
bution and success of 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Consistent with this policy, we 
shall, from now on, increase our 
service to advertisers by endeavor- 
ing-to tell them more about the 
women who read Needlecraft 
Magazine. The facts we shall 
collect will enable our clients to 
have authoritative and reliable 
knowledge of their particular 
markets as contained in our list 
of one million, paid in advance, 
subscribers. 


Ask our representative to explain our new 
research plans. 
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any reflection is intended on_the 
publishers in these cases. They 
were used by reputable concerns, 
and the subscribers were in no 
way deceived. They received full 
value for their money; in fact 
considerably more than full value 
in some instances; and that is just 
where the weakness of these 
schemes lies from the standpoint 
of the advertiser. The more a 
subscriber receives, other than the 
paper itself, the less evidence 
there is that he was primarily 
interested in the publication. 

A daily paper made arrange- 
ments with advertisers in a subur- 
ban town by which these country 
storekeepers were able to offer 
$15 worth of merchandise and a 
year’s subscription to the paper 
for $16. The regular price of the 
paper was $6. The subscriber 
paid $1 down and agreed to pur- 
chase $15 worth of merchandise 
during the year. The publisher 
contended that he received the 
full price of his paper; $1 from 
the subscriber and the remainder 
in advertising from the store- 
keeper. It is evident, however, 
that the subscribers did not feel 
that life would be a blank without 
that paper, nor did they think it 
was worth the regular price. Oth- 
erwise the special inducement 
would not have been necessary. 

Other methods of stimulating 
circulation consist of: 

Prizes to dealers who show the 
greatest percentage of increase and 
hold the standing for a stated 
period. 

Bonuses to dealers, carriers and 
newsboys, based on a specified 
amount per hundred of increase. 

Sometimes it is advantageous 
for the dealer or carrier to take 
additional copies and dispose of 
them in some convenient recep- 
tacle. 

Even when there is every rea- 
son to believe that a publisher’s 
statement of circulation represents 
his total distribution, there are 
other factors to be considered by 
the space buyer. In certain cities 
the evening papers issue a four- 
page edition at noon that does not 
contain the regular advertising. 
Is the rate based on the total dis- 
tribution, or is allowance made for 
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the copies in which the advertising 
does not appear? 

A publisher in one of those 
cities resigned from the A. B. C, 
and gave as his reason that he 
“could not stand the unfair compe- 
tition” of the other paper. He 
seemed delightfully unconscious of 
the fact that what he said, in ef- 
fect, was “my competitor is lying 
and I want to be in a position to 
do likewise.” 

In other cities there is keen ri- 
valry in covering the rural routes, 
On the night of the prize fight in 
Toledo, one paper in a Middle 
West city conscientiously printed a 
sixteen-page edition, containing all 
advertising. It did not reach the 
towns and smaller cities up the 
trolley lines until 9:30. The rival 
publisher had his papers in these 
places by 6:30 to 7:30, but not 
with a full edition. The one 
played fair with his advertisers. 
The other did not. Yet that very 
clever publisher can point proudly 
to the fact that he has the larger 
circulation in these suburban 
places. The regrettable part of it 
is that in many cases he gets away 
with it, and this instance is by no 
means an isolated one. 

As we started out to say, the 
space buyer’s life is just one damn 
thing after another. E. D. 


I. B. Parsons With Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


Irving B. Parsons, who has been for 
some time advertising manager of the 
retail department store of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., in Chicago, has associated 
himself with the advertising agency of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, of that city. 
In his new connection Mr. Parsons will 
continue to supervise the . advertising 
for Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


E. G. Knight at Boston for 
Butterick Company 


E. G. Knight, who has been with the 
New York office of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, has recently been 
made og a _—— manager, with head- 
quarters oston, of the Butterick 
ne aad 








Howard S. Davis Director of 
New York “Tribune” 


Howard S. Davis, business manager 
of the New York Tribune, was elected 
a director of the New York Tribune 
Corporation on February 16. 
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Who Originated “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your 






Money Back”? 


This Is Perhaps the Oldest and Most Generally Used Slogan Kyiown in 
Advertising 


HOSE people who think a 

slogan has little advertising 
value unless it can be linked up 
directly with the name of their 
product will find something to 
think about in the experiences of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. with 
the well-known line “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back.” Probably no phrase in all 
advertising history has been used 
by so many different concerns as 
this slogan of Ward’s—if you can 
call it a slogan. It has been the 
fashion for many years for busi- 
ness concerns to stand behind 
their merchandise to the extent of 
being willing to refund money. In 
one way or another the thing has 
been advertised thousands of 
times. 

But Montgomery Ward not only 
adopted the line “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
but gave it a prominent place in 
its catalogue and other direct-mail 
literature. It hammered away 
again and again with this ex- 
position of policy. Every time a 
person read any of its advertis- 
ing matter he was not allowed to 
overlook the statement of the fact 
that he could get his money back 
instantly if he were not alto- 
gether pleased with his purchase. 

A couple of weeks ago Mont- 
gomery Ward’s foreign division 
got a letter from Denmark ad- 
dressed as follows: 

“Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money’ Back, Cikago, 
America.” 

If the Chicago postoffice had 
nothing more than the policy of 
various high-grade firms to guide 
it in delivering this letter it could 
have given the letter to Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Marshall Field, 
Butler Brothers or any one of a 
number of others. But Ward had 
advertised that line so long and 
vigorously that the address was at 


once associated with this mail- 
order house. Thus a principle of 
fair dealing that is utilized by 
every high-grade house became 
highly valuable individual adver- 
tising because of much repetition. 

The American Wholesale Cor- 
poration, of Baltimore, pounds 
away day after day, week after 
week, with “The Same Goods for 
Less Money or Better Goods for 
the Same Money.” Jacob Epstein 
started with this slogan when the 
wholesale corporation was just 
beginning in a little hole in the 
wall under the name of the Balti- 
more Bargain House. Advertis- 
ing it, living up to it and backing 
it up during the intervening years 
has built that concern into one of 
the country’s greatest establish- 
ments. 


ADVERTISING MADE THEM VALUABLE 


Mr. Epstein by no means has a 
monopoly on the idea behind his 
slogan. His competitors, includ- 
ing such concerns as_ Butler 
Brothers, insist that they have 
him bested in price. But it re- 
mained for Mr. Epstein to build a 
catchy business-getting phrase out 
of the policy. 

As a matter of fact, although 
this does not strictly belong in 
the present story, Mr. Epstein did 
not have a great deal of com- 
pany when he started out with the 
policy advertised in his slogan. 
The fact that he has more com- 
pany now does not in the slightest 
degree detract from the pulling 
power of the slogan. 

Neither Montgomery Ward nor 
the American Wholesale Corpora- 
tion could realize upon its slogan 
until advertising had _ strongly 
identified it therewith. In each 
case the slogan was an arbitrary 
combination of words that might 
have been anybody’s property un- 
til effective advertising had 
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DIGNITY and PUNCH 








Bigness, impressiveness and color- 
ing,—make Posters stand out with 
dignity and punch as clearly as a 
sky line. 


Posters are ever ready reminders 
to out-of-door people—reach the 
people who buy when ready to 
buy—are strong enough to com- 
mand attention rather than beg 
for it. 


—and Nordhem Service, special- 
izes in the fine points of Poster 
Advertising. 


The intimate knowledge and long 
experience of the Nordhem or- 
ganization are yours to command. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Rster Advertising in the United States and Canada. 


& West 4OK Srreet New Yark City 
Bessemer Building Pittsburgh - Pa. 


Canadian Representative 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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clinched the ownership. A vast 
amount of business has been lost 
through egotism. Many a slogan 
has been weakened because the 
manufacturer or distributor in- 
sisted that it include the name of 
himself, his house or his product. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
the American Wholesale Corpora- 
tion are among those big concerns 
that believe that the strongest 
slogan is very likely to be one 
that would not be associated at 
all with the house using it until 
it had been put over by adver- 
tising. 





Sales 


H. L. Stilwell Forms 
Organization 


Howard L. Stilwell, recently assistant 
to the president of the American Drug- 
gists’ om, Long Island City, N. 
Y., has formed the H. L. Stilwell & 
Staff, Inc., sales organization, at San 
Francisco, with branches at Salt Lake 
City and at Denver. 

Associated with Mr. Stilwell in this 
new sales organization are: Rubin Jaffe 
and R. B. Meller. 

Before joining the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate Mr. Stilwell was for 
twelve years. sales manager of the H. 
Jevne Company, Los Angeles. 





American Engineering Co. Ac- 
count With Cleland 


The advertising agency of Cleland, 
Incorporated, New ork, has secured 
the account of the American Engineer- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, maker of 
The Taylor Stoker. Trade papers and 
general magazines will be used in a 
campaign to be started at an early 
date. 





Nadler Is American Motors 
Advertising Manager 


H. O. Nadler, who for the past three 
years has been connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
branch of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., has recently been 
made manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the American Motors Corpora: 
tion, New York. 





F. L. Waite to Leave Reo 


F. L. Waite, for seven years adver- 
tising manager of the Reo Motor Car 
Company. Lansing, Mich., has resigned 
to take effect March 1. 





Joins Amsden Studios 
Harry Grant Dart, a New York 


artist, has gone to work for the Amsden 
Studios in Cleveland. 
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Anticipates Subscribers’ Wants 


Tue Gornam CoMPANY 
New York 

Provipence, R. I., February 21, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I sat down this morning at my desk 
for the purpose of dictatin ne a letter 
to you requesting a possible list of 
employees’ magazines. 

efore starting to dictate I picked up 
the February 19 copy of Printers’ Ing 
and lo, there was the very information 
I _ wanted, on page 41 under the caption 
“Employees? Magazines as Distinguished 
from House-Organs.” 

I am delighted that you anticipated 
my wants so opportunely. 

H. Smirn, 
Asst. Adv. and Sales Mgr. 


Omaha Agency Ha Has Two New 
Accounts 


The Henry Field Seed Company, Shen- 
andoah, Ia., and the Frank Rose Mfg. 
Co., maker of a patent automobile tire 
pump, Hastings, Neb., have put their 
advertising accounts in the hands of 
the Warfield Advertising Co., Ince., 
Omaha, Neb. 

C. C. Buchanan, who has been head 
of the copy department of the Warfield 
Agency during the last few years, has 
been made vice-president. This agency 
has obtained the services of L. E. Lat- 
tin, recently discharged from military 
service, for its art department. 


Milwaukee Agency Has New 
Copy Head 


Frank V. Birch, who has been a 
member of the copy department of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, Milwaukee, has been made 
copy director of that agency. K. 
Burton, formerly with the Chicago office 
of J. Roland Kay Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, and Le Roy Lang- 
land, formerly assistant advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & Co.. 
wholesale, Chicago, have been added 
to the copy staff of Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc. 


Paul Wing, New York Critch- 
field Manager 


Paul Wing has been appointed New 
York manager of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
Until last fall Mr. Wing was advertis- 
ing manager of the Empire Cream Sen- 
arator Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
when he established in New York the 
Studio of Paul Wing. Associate, Ray- 
mond L. Thayer. Charles G. Groff 
has been made manager of the Critch- 
field Detroit office. 


Todd Barton Resigns 


Todd Barton has resigned from the 
advertising department of the Scien- 
tific American, New York, effective 
March 1 
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11,017 Lines of 
Successful 
Tire Advertising 


were run in the American Fruit Grower 
from January to September last year. 


Tire advertisers realize that to reach 
the farmer market for automobile and 
truck tires the American Fruit Grower 
is a most effective medium. It is read 
by the most intelligent and prosperous of 
farmers—the grower of fruit. He 
owns his own automobile—trucks and 
tractors, has his own lighting plant and 
is in the market for anything that will 


add to his comfort or convenience. 


The American Fruit Grower i is the 
only medium that will reach this wealthy 
farmer market because it is the only 
medium of national circulation devoted 
entirely to the industry of fruit growing. 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation. 200,000 monthly 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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U. S. Tires 


and Collier’s 


The United States 
Tire Company has 
chosen Collier’s as 
the backbone of its 
1920 advertising 
campaign. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. WitiiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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No. 4 of a Series 


Shake! 


T3 NEWS fits in with any national p ition planned for 
Baltimore as closely, as snugly and as lapels? as the hand in a 
smooth kid glove. 


@ No so-called national campaign is complete in any great centre, on 
articles of universal consumption, without commanding space in at least 
the dominating newspaper of that community. 


g Quite true, publications of general circulation perform a function. 
It stands to reason, however, that to reach and command the attention ot 
any considerable part of the population in great centres like Baltimore, for 
instance, requires a medium of intensified local force like The NEWS. 
Not only does the paid circulation of The NEWS closely approximate 
the actual number of white homes in Baltimore in which English is 
spoken, but going into these homes in the evening every evening in the 
week, The EWS gets the closest attention, and by reason of the very 
frequency of its visits, and the importance of its daily message, has the 
standing and force in the family of an intimate friend and counselor. 
q Shape } =a advertising plans for Baltimore so as to give you the 


benefit of The NEWS!’ intensified local appeal. The NEWS “fits” 
as closely, snugly and as logically as the hand in a smooth kid glove. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL ,B. LUTZ : 

Eastern presentative estern Re ntative 
Tribune i First Nat’l Bank » 
New + A Wath = Chien, 


Advertising Manager 
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Whimsical Advertising Increases 
Candy Sales 200 Per Cent 





Necco Wafers Maintain the Original Size Package and Continues to 
Sell at War Prices 


By W. K. Burlen 


Advertising Manager New England Confectionery Company 


NE of the most serious prob- 

lems which has faced the 
candy manufacturer since the be- 
ginning of the war has been the 
forecasting of the probable supply 
and price of sugar. The fluctua- 
tions in value of this important 
raw material have been largely re- 
sponsible for the odd prices, such 
as six, seven and eight cents on 
heretofore five cent candy pack- 
ages. Many retailers have pre- 
dicted that it would be necessary 
to go back to the five cent size, 
because of the convenience of a 
single coin and because they be- 
lieved that war-time prices must 
come to a sudden end. Some 
manufacturers reduced the size of 
the package in order to do this. 
Necco Wafers, however, have 
been continued in the original size 
package and have continued to 
sell for six cents. 

Possibly we were influenced 
somewhat by the excise taxes 
levied upon soft drinks, which 
served to bring home to every re- 
tailer the realization that the 
Government saw several reasons 
why odd prices should prevail. 
Also, we were probably influenced 
by the desire to maintain the same 
sized package, feeling that the 
consumer was sufficiently familiar 
with the high cost of sugar to 
realize that an adjustment was 
inevitable, and that every home 
in the country would have the 
news as soon as we did. 

It is interesting to note at this 
time that no confectionery pub- 
licity was being placed before the 
consumer with any assurance of 
maintaining the price quoted, and 
I believe that we were the first to 
advertise an odd price in direct 
opposition to the advice from all 
regular sources of trade informa- 
tion. 


When the initials of the com- 
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pany’s name were eventually 
molded into the trade-mark 
“Necco,” we realized that adver- 
tising Necco Wafers would best 
reflect the company’s policy of 
high standards in all of its prod- 
ucts linked definitely with our 
name. 


THE NEED OF SPECIAL ADVERTISING 


Since 1904, small advertising ap- 
propriations have been devoted 
primarily to popularizing the 
trade-mark as applied to all of 
our products in general, and also 
to a few specialities, such as 
Necco Wafers. The business, 
however, has practically grown 
upon its own merits, just as many 
other products have been able to 
show constantly increasing vol- 
ume built upon their reputation of 
quality established years before. 
But not until the new confections 
were promoted by whirlwind ad- 
vertising campaigns, and accom- 
plished in a few years what would 
ordinarily have taken many years 
of intensive selling through the 
old method, did we feel the neces- 
sity of any specific advertising to 
promote Necco Wafers. 

We realized that there was a 
great latent power yet unexplored 
which would prove of immense 
value in any advertising cam- 
paign promoted by this company. 
There was the confidence of our 
customers, the jobbers, who 
would back the company to the 
limit on anything which they 
proposed to advertise. This, in- 
deed, was an enviable position to 
be in at the start of an adver- 
tising campaign. 

In normal times, the Necco line 
consists of many hundreds of 
different candies, including fine 
packaged chocolates, and prac- 
tically every variety of candy 
down to the smallest penny goods. 
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The largest part of these goods 
is sold in buik, and does not reach 
the consumer in its original pack- 
age. Our five, ten, fifteen cent 
packages and the _ high-grade 
chocolates put up in attractive five, 
two, one and one-half pound pack- 
ages, were the only ones sus- 
ceptible to effective publicity. Of 
these packaged goods, it is quite 
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They offered a wide variety 
of gto, in a single package, and 
had already proved that they met 
a wide popular taste. 

3. These small compact pack- 
ages were admirably adapted to 
counter display, and had the quick 
repeat sale quality. 

4. We could supply them in 
quantities to meet practically any 

increase in demand, 
5. The field, while 
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Necce products, mchading — 
Necee Chocolates the de buxe 
cohen, art bares a 
NeccolananDrge—puwecsne cinnamon, and assorted 
mee rely Merwed oth emer 


Necee Sweetheorts — little Necco Wafers is one 
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candy quality. 
N e c c 
to buy by See Fagiens Cognnenny 








(Candy Places 


ing flavors. Every wafer is a 
aennes disk of alluring 


int, cornell Leann chocolate, 


Necco Sweets; rich, creamy, 


distinguishing mark of highest 


not competition-free, 
was not competition- 
filled. 

Our plan, therefore, 
was— 

1. To bring Necco 
Wafers to the atten- 
tion of the consumer 
through some unique 
method that would 
produce maximum 
attention value at min- 
imum cost. 

2. To impress the 
| retailer with the value 
of this unique appeal, 
| thereby securing dis- 
tribution and promi- 

| nent store display. 
3. To do all mis- 
sionary work among 






RAINBOW , : 
- adtiadhis the retailers, knowing 
vi ssort or? 
Waters lo e rainbow of feacinst. that we could rely 


upon the jobbers to 
follow up with a lib- 
eral stock. 

The territory select- 
ed was from Newark, 


flavors. 


of 300 


pe ee te wr foil-wrapped chocolate bar: T 
: 8; 
Necce Chocolate Bers delicious hard candies: also a N ‘ J., t h roug h out 
ond mt ling wide variety of Ne cco Choco- ( sreater New York, 
lates in handsome gift voxes. T ar 
All bear the Necco seal, the northern N ew Jersey, 


including Long 
Island, Connecticut, 








ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE UNUSUAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


evident that Necco Wafers, rolled 
in transparent paper, in a con- 
venient pocket size, to retail at 
six cents, stood out above all 
others as the most appropriate 
and _ popular. 

Tested for advertisability, Necco 
Wafers qualified as an excellent 
leader for the rest of the line. 

1. They represented the highest 
form of pure sugar confection, 


aim Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and 
SHOWING Maine. Throughout 


this territory a select- 

ed list of newspapers 
composed the backbone of our 
campaign, followed up by a gen- 
erous display of street-car cards 
in the trolley and railroad lines of 
the principal cities. 

Distribution was a vital link in 
the success of vur plan, and a 
generous amount of our appro- 
priation was devoted to the em- 
ployment of some thirty specialty 
salesmen, An announcement in 
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folder form was sent to all pos- 
sible retail outlets, displaying 
proofs of the newspaper and 
street-car advertisements, and 
lists of the mediums to be used in 
every town. These folders were 
also used effectively by the spe- 
cialty men to secure the retailer’s 
co-operation in counter display. 
Our crew worked hard and fast. 
We wanted distribution and we 
got it. Thousands of dealers who 
had heretofore never felt suffic- 
ient demand for Necco Wafers to 
put them on the counter, now had 
them in the most conspicuous 
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by, branded this piece of adver- 
tising above all others as the most 
effective and economical expendi- 
ture made. 

There are two points which are 
common to all campaigns, and 
which are being given more 
and more consideration by sea- 
soned advertisers, as a result of 
the increased cost of space, and 
the large number of advertisers 
who are to-day clamoring for at- 
tention—these are copy and art 
work. We felt that in the pres- 
entation of our copy, it was neces- 
sary to prepare something appro- 





MORE OF THE QUAINT FIGURI 


locations. Thousands of new deal- 
ers were probably impressed with 
the sales possibilities expressed by 
the uniqueness of the advertising 
which they felt confident would 
attract attention. As a result they 
gave us fine counter display. 
Realizing full well the dangers 
incurred in maintaining distribu- 
tion, especially in the very large 
cities, we felt the need of some- 
thing spectacular to supplement 
the publicity already planned. 
Realizing that the animated dis- 
play has great advertising value 
we built the Necco car. This was 
a small automobile with the body 
constructed in the form of an im- 
mense roll of Necco Wafers. The 
attention which this car demanded, 
the manner in which it strength- 
ened the work of our speciality 
salesmen, the way it impressed the 
retail dealer, and the comment ex- 
pressed by almost every passer- 





S, THIS TIME ON A STREET-CAR CARD 


priate which would strike a new 
note, and our attention was di- 
rected toward striking typography. 
The value of white space received 
its full share of consideration, and 
the clean-cut, direct, crisp and 
brief message was almost sure to 
demand an interview. 

Our real problem was the de- 
velopment of a type of art work 
which would unfailingly demand 
attention because of its unique- 
ness. For this reason we sought 
the work of a man who could 
portray the everyday type of in- 
dividual in an up-to-date style 
which would have all the qualities 
of lightness so necessary in 
matching up well with the typog- 
raphy planned. 

One of his chief considera- 
tions was the fact that a six. 
cent candy is within the reach 
of nearly every pocketbook, 
and Necco Wafers appealed to 
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every age from the smallest 
tots upwards. The degree of in- 
terest which all of these ages 
might have for the beautiful in 
art was a problem. We must 
guard against portraying an 
atmosphere too far above them as 
well as the danger of suggesting 
an atmosphere of cheapness which 
might be construed as applying to 
quality. There was one basic 
principle which we could safely 
adopt. No matter how fastidious 
or lowly our prospect might be, 
we felt perfectly certain that re- 
finement in treatment and _ the 
portrayal of everday life would 
interest the most critical student 
of humanity without prejudice. 
Some have called this work 
whimsical; others have wondered 
why an old established firm 
could become so frivolous as to 
adopt this comic series. It is true, 
we gave it great consideration, 
and it seems to have measured - 
to the standards, because, first, 
offended no one, secondly, it ae 
ored more strongly of human in- 
terest and real life than any pos- 
sible interpretation of the comic, 
thirdly, it was quite as interesting 
as-any figures yet devised. 
Starting as we did with a very 
considerable business in wafers, 
our sales were increased over 200 
per cent from almost the very 
start. A complete canvass of all 
candy places through the territory 
covered shows that we doubled 
our distribution, and we are now 
approaching so nearly a saturation 
point that we consider it an envi- 
able position to have attained. 
There were many interesting 
sidelights throughout the cam- 
paign. Most of our jobbers 
demonstrated their faith by 
doubling their orders at the very 
first shot. Even our salesmen, 
with no reflection on their en- 
thusiasm, felt concerned about 
allowing their customers to buy 
too heavily until the campaign had 
gained headway. Many customers 
seemed to sense the importance of 
the work which we had planned, 
and their enthusiasm was largely 
responsible for the extensive dis- 
tribution accomplished even be- 
fore our specialty men had the 
opportunity to reach the territory. 
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Jesse E. Hanft Heads Indian- 
apolis Ad Club 


Jesse E. Hanft, advertising and sales 
manager of The Oval & Koster Litho. 
graphing Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of In. 
dianapolis, succeeding Charles D, 
Murta, now advertising manager of The 
Hub, Baltimore. Mr. Hanft is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Dis 
plays for the convention of the Asso. 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
to be held in Indianapolis June 6-10. 


C. F. Hammond With New 
York “Evening Journal” 


Charles F. Hammond, owner and 
publisher of the Westerly, R. I., News, 
from November, 1916, to September, 
1919, is now a member of the advertis- 
ing department of the New York 
Evening Journal. Mr. Hammond re- 
mains in control of Seaside Topics, a 
resort and society publication, issued at 
Westerly, R. I. 


Clark and Wons Join Collins 
Service 


Franklin S. Clark, who has been with 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican, and 
the Boston American, is now with The 
Collins Service, Philadelphia. Anthony 
Wons, who, previous to his service in 
the Army, was with the Marion Truck 
Corporation, Kenosha, Wis., is also a 
member of the Collins organization. 


Leaves Aircraft for Rubber 
Tires 


W. G. Ebersole, who, since being 
discharged from the Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps, has been advertising 
manager of The Chaplin Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, has_ recently 
joined the sales promotion department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
pany of California, at Los Angeles. 


F. A. Kapp Will Leave “Motor 
Life” 

Frank A. Kapp, vice-president and 
general manager of Motor Life, The 
Automobile Blue Books, and the Auto 
mobile Trade Directory, New York, 
has announced that he will soon resign 
due to the ill health of one of his 
children. Mr. Kapp will soon return 
to the Central States. 


H. G. Winne, European Rep- 
resentative, Johnston Service 


Howard G. Winne, who recently re- 
turned from Cuba, where he was adver- 
tising representative for the Johnston 
Overseas Advertisin Service, New 
York, will sail in arch for Europe, 
as Euro ean advertising representative 
of the Jehuston organization. 
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Send for copy of reprint from Advertising Age entitled “Saturday Evening Issues 
Great Pullers.” and read what houses like Marshall Field & Co., Strawbridge & 
Clothier, N. Snellenburg & Co., Lit Brothers, J. E. Caldwell & Co., B. F. Dewees, 
. G. Darlington & Co., Oppenheim Collins & Co., Goodrich Tires, Kellogg 
Krumbles, Moxley & Jelke butterine, and others do on Saturday evening. 


Last minute facts about 


Philadelphia 


The third largest market in the U. S. 


Metropolitan population :—3,000,000 
Bank Clearings 1919:—$19,716,992,483.00 
Bank Clearings 1920:—$22,094,588,655.00 
Savings Fund Deposits 1919:—$215,992,775.00 
Savings Fund Deposits 1920:—$236,943,653.00 
Depositors 1919 :—417,784 
Depositors 1920 :—424,845 
Average Savings Fund Deposit :—$531.06 
Twenty-one ocean steamship lines operate out of Philadelphia, the 
second largest port in the U. S. (in point of tonnage and harbor 
facilities), for European, South American, Asiatic and African 
ports. 
Its principal industries are manufacturing; from hosiery, carpets 
and cloth to locomotives, shipping and warships. 
Approximately 700,000 male and 300,000 female workers are 
employed in its 16,000 manufacturing places. 
Philadelphia has 400,000 separate dwellings; one-third of which 
are owned by their occupants. 
500,000 Philadelphians are share-holders in 1200 Home Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. 
One-seventh of all the Home Building and Loan Associations 
of the United States are in Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia has 48,000 wholesale, jobbing and retail stores 
ranging from the big department store down to the small corner 
“variety” store. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 
Critin 463,551 Be 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 


ures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, eqgpen_ or eat artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
e Bulletin. 
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How Cincinnati Want 
Ads Were Placed in 
1919 





In 1919, Cincinnati’s want ads 
were published as follows: 





ae 288,547 
2nd Evening Paper.. 185,464 
Ist Morning Paper.. 112,575 
2nd Morning Paper.. 42,561 

a 629,147 
POST’S percentage of the 


total, 45.8%. 


POST published 102,883 more 
ads than the second paper, or 


55%. 


POST published 133,321 more 
ads than the 3rd and 4th pa- 
pers combined, or 85%. 


NOTE: The above figures are 
for six-day issues of THE 
POST and six-day issues of 
the other daily papers. 


Net daily average paid circula- 
tion for 1919 


176,957 Copies 


How the Wasi Ad 


1919 “Help Wanted” Figures 
follow: 

I hea iiiali tre ok ts 111,672 ads 

2nd Paper....... 71,273 “ 

ona Puper....... 50,000 “ 

4th Paper....... 4,035 “ 





Total help ads 236,980 


POST’S percentage of the 
total 47.1%. 


POST published 40,499 more 
“help wanted” ads than the 
2nd paper, or 57%. 


POST published 57,637 more 
“help wanted” ads than the 
3rd and 4th papers combined, 
103%, or more than double. 


Help Wanted Ads in 
Cincinnati in 1919 





New 
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“Pie” was cut in 
Cincinnati in 1919— 


The sign of supreme strength in newspaper 
reader-interest, reader-confidence and popu- 
larity is the Want Ad. 


In Cincinnati, THE Post dominates the Want 
Ad field. 


In 1919 almost 5 out of every 10 want ads pub- 
lished in Cincinnati appeared in The Cincin- 
nati Post. 


THE Post leadership in every important classi- 
fication was overwhelming. In real estate, 
THE Post published more ads than all Cin- 
cinnati dailies combined; carried 20% more 
automobile-for-sale want ads than all its com- 
petitors. This dominance was reflected thruout 
THE Post Want Ad section. 


were delivered in 1919 by THe 
52,486 answers Post to advertisers using box 
numbers in their ads. 


Reader-confidence, reader-interest and the responsiveness of 
THE Post’s circulation of 176,957 (daily average for 1919) 
will bring results to your campaign in THE Post. 


The Cincinnati Post 


Cincinnati’s Leading Want Ad Medium 


Address Scripps Newspapers, Foreign Advertising Dept., 
Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Building 
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Get These Answers 
Right—and Get , 
All ot Them 


Any advertiser can attain the highest degree of 
success in Chicago if the newspaper he uses can an- 
swer all of the following six questions in the affirma- 
tive: 





— oo w oe, 


as ae oe oe wee 6 os 


1. Has the newspaper a large circulation in the 
advertiser’s trade territory? 


2. Is this circulation representative of the buy- 
ing power of that territory? 





Do the newspaper’s readers want what the 
advertiser has to sell? 
4. If they do, are they able to buy what the 
advertiser has to sell? 


Ww 
ee ee ea 


5. Will the advertiser’s message be read by 
them at the most favorable time for consid- 
eration? 

6. Is this newspaper the most effective means 
of reaching a vast majority of possible buy- 
ers of the advertiser’s product? 

The Daily News is the only newspaper in Chi- 

cago that can answer al/ six of.these questions with 
a positive, provable “YES.” 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Staging the Interview 


It Is Not the Number of Calls Your Salesmen Make That Counts, But the 
Attention Given Them by Each Prospect 


By A. H. Deute 


6s’ T°HE hardest thing I have to 

do,” said the salesman sell- 
ing a certain machine, “is to break 
through the outer crust, which 
seems to be built around the 
average buyer. If I can get a 
man at his ease, where I can really 
talk to him and where he is will- 
ing to assume a ‘show me’ atti- 
tude, I can get over a good inter- 
view. I am willing to take defeat 
if there has been a real chance to 
tell my story, but the annoying 
part of selling is what one might 
call ‘pounding up against the pros- 
pect’ without a chance to state 
your case.” 

There ‘is not a man in the sell- 
ing business who does not con- 
stantly come into contact with 
prospective purchasers only to find 
that they have surrounded them- 
selves with a barrier which he 
does not seem to be able to break 
through. It.is not a case of su- 
perior arguments upon the part of 
the prospect. Rather, it consists 
of a certain aloofness—one might 
call it antagonism. The prospect 
obviously is unwilling to give his 
attention to the proposition pre- 
sented by the salesman—he either 
lets his mind drift off to another 
subject or he is openly antag- 
onistic. 

When the salesman once breaks 
through this hard outer crust and 
is able to command at least an at- 
tentive audience, if not a friendly 
willingness to give the proposition 
consideration, there is much more 
chance to complete the sale. 

As one high-class _ specialty 
salesman aptly puts it: “I am 
more concerned with setting the 
stage properly for delivering my 
sales talk than I am about deliv- 
ering the talk. 

“T really have a very good prop- 
osition to offer a man. Of course, 
the amount of money involved is 
considerable but we know before 
we call upon a man whether he 
can afford our machine and 


whether his business is large 
enough to warrant its installa- 
tion, In other words, we know 
that he is a logical prospect be- 
fore we go to see him. It then 
becomes merely a matter of being 
able to demonstrate the value of 
our machine and, given a mani’s 
attention and willingness to be 
shown that we can make and save 


- him money, seven times out of ten 


we can make the sale. Since the 
sale runs into several thousand 
dollars, it is only natural that such 
sales are not made every day and 
that the number of prospects is 
somewhat limited. For that rea- 
son, we can profitably develop our 
prospective purchaser and see to 
it that we go to him under the 
most auspicious circumstances. 


THE WRONG WAY TO INTEREST BIG 
BUYERS 


“There used to be a time when 
I would drop into a town, go to 
the hotel, take out my list of pros- 
pects, put my portfolio under my 
arm and start out to make my 
calls. In maybe one place out of 
ten would I get a real audience. 
About half the time I could not 
get to the right man, because my 
card only put him on the defense 
and sent me away. I might add 
that I do not belong to that school 
of super-salesmen who can brush 
aside the office. boy and private 
secretary and beard the old lion 
in his den, coming out of his pri- 
vate office in an hour with a 
signed contract in my pocket and 
the old gorilla’s arm around my 
neck and his grizzled face beam- 
ing down a beneficent smile, It’s 
a good thing for the hero of the 
typical business short story that 
he isn’t brought out and his bluff 
called. 

“When a man sends out word 
that he can’t see me this morning, 
I go my way with regret. Or if, 
by chance, he does let me in but 
is snappy and irritable and evi- 





dently in a hurry, it is plain, too, 
that that is a very poor time, in- 
deed, to try to pin him down to 
buying a machine, I know that it 
takes several hours properly to ex- 
plain my machine, and a few min- 
utes of bored attention is of no 
possible avail. It becomes plain 
that the big thing is the proper 
staging of the interview. 

“If I can so set the stage that 
when I come in at 2:30, by ap- 
pointment, and send in my card 
and Mr. Jones sends out word: 
‘Send him right in,’ then I have a 
real chance to do the work I am 
paid to do. When he brushes 
aside his papers and makes a clean 


space on his desk and I can spread - 


out my blue-prints, the show is 
under way. Right at this impor- 
tant moment, if the man is evi- 
dently a cigar smoker, I produce 
two thoroughly good cigars and 
we both light up before we settle 
down to talk. On the other hand, 
if he refuses to light up, you may 
be sure that my own cigar goes 
back into my pocket, What I am 
interested in is to get him to smok- 
ing a good, soothing cigar, if I 
possibly can, It helps in the stage 
setting. Also, by making the cigar 
good and long, I am reasonably 
sure of a sufficiently long inter- 
view, at least for the first call. 

“You will note that I set down 
2:30 in the afternoon as the fav- 
orite hour for a first interview. 
The chances are that he is through 
with his morning’s mail, also that 
he has had a satisfactory lunch- 
eon and, if anything, enjoys re- 
laxing a little. During the morn- 
ing hours, he may have been of 
the ‘going hound’ type, but by 2:30 
he is inclined to be calm and re- 
trospective and inclined to be a 
better listener. 

“These are little things but they 
have a lot to do with enabling a 
salesman properly to tell his story. 
And, after all, the big secret of 
successful selling is getting a real 
chance to state the proposition.” 

Right at this particular mo- 
ment, the clever, watchful sales- 
man often finds himself aware of 
a peculiar condition. Knowing 
that he wants an interview of at 
least an hour, he finds it profitable 
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to explain that his is a mighty 
interesting story and that once 
into it, the prospective purchaser 
is going to be reluctant to quit. 
This gives the prospect a chance 
to display any nervousness he may 
have. Should he be unwilling to 
devote an-hour to the proposition, 
a salesman finds it more to his ad- 
vantage to stop short and arrange 
for another visit. Often as not 
the fact that the latter does not 
even start on his selling talk, but 
simply devotes himself to arrang- 
ing another interview, results in 
the prospect’s interest being still 
more aroused. While the loss of 
time is regrettable, nevertheless 
it is better not to start at all than 
to get half way through a long 
interview only to. find the prospect 
looking at his watch and thinking 
about another engagement. 


INTRODUCTIONS THAT GET AN 
AUDIENCE 

So much for what we might 
call the last minute staging done 
by the salesman after he is in 
touch with the prospect. The 
salesman we mentioned above, 
who used to take his prospect list 
and go out “cold,” is now using a 
little more round-about approach 
which he finds satisfactory. He 
makes up a list of the smaller 
factories in the particular town 
or territory and sees them first. 
The smaller the factory, the easier 
it generally is for the represen- 
tative of a big concern to get some 
kind of an audience. Especially 
is this true when the salesman is 
indifferent of any results, except 
getting the chance to see the right 
man. 

“T am not interested in that man 
as a prospective purchaser,” this 
salesman explained. “I know his 
factory isn’t large enough to con- 
sider one of our machines. With- 
out trying to get a real interview, 
I break right into my proposition 
and give the man a chance to turn 
me down. Invariably, it is done 
on the basis of the machine being 
too large for his plant. It is easy 
to win his good will by taking the 
stand that we look upon him as 
undoubtedly a prospective buyer 
in a very short time, even though 
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at this moment he may not be in 
the market. It makes him feel 
complimented and friendly, Then 
I mention the name of the man I 
really have in mind and my selling 
work consists of getting this man- 
ufacturer to tell me that I ought 
to see the other man. Sometimes 
I have even been able to get a 
note to the real prospect. Now 
and then where competitors are 
friendly, I have had one man call 
up another man and tell him I 
would be there to see him. 

“The big thing is to get into 
contact with my prospect without 
having to blurt out my business in 
answer to his curt: ‘Well, what’s 
on your mind? Tell your story’ 
—implying three minutes to do the 
job. Other times I have made use 
of personal acquaintances or 
business acquaintances of the 
house and through them met my 
prospect at noon in the club he 
frequents or at the golf-links or 
wherever he spends his spare 
time. Such introductions need be 
very brief and a bare minute’s 
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‘Mighty glad to know you, Mr. 
Brown. I hope to have a chance 
to see you while I am in town. 
Will you be in for a few minutes 
to-morrow morning?’ generally 
does the work and since I make 
it a point not to tell him what I 
want to see him about, it is the 
usual thing to get at least a brief 
interview the following morning 
—sometimes long enough to tell 
my story, at others long enough 
to secure sufficient interest for a 
longer interview.” 





Gillette Razor Company’s 


Earnings Increased 

The financial statement of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Boston, for 
1919, reveals a substantial gain in net 
earnings. The net, before the reserve 
for taxes, was $6,025,350, compared 
with $5,252,136 in the previous year, or 
an increase of 15 per cent, and with 
$4,603,782 in 1917. 





McCrory Stores’ Sales Increase 

The sales of The McCrory Stores’ 
Corporation for the year 1919 were 
$11,486,204, an increase of $1,878,955 
over the previous year. 
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A Plea for Harmony 
Among Competitive Ad- 
vertising Mediums 


Tuos. Cusack Co. 
Curcaco, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Destructive remarks about one ad- 
vertising medium affect, to a certain 
degree, the efficiency of all other ad- 
vertising. 

An article appearing under the cap- 
tion “Mr. Pennell on Bill-Boards,” in 
the January 17th issue of the Literary 
Digest, and an article in the January 
17th issue of the Country Gentleman 
“Don’t Sell Out the Landscape,” 
strike a discordant note in attempting 
to present to the readers of the pub- 
lications only one side of the mooted 
<- “Are, or Are Not, Outdoor 

ertcieg Displays Artistic?”’ 

We will not attempt to enter a 
defense for Outdoor Advertising—it 
needs none. The displays, made of 
sheet metal, framed with art moulding 
and de luxe columns at either end, 
standardized as to size, and the prem- 
ises and surroundings kept clean, speak 
for themselves, aan in doing so, are 
witnesses that bear the stamp of ap- 
proval and endorsement of men whose 
work has been reproduced, such as 
Leyendecker, Gordon, Ed Penfield, Ab- 
bott, Sheridan, Coles Phillips, Phil Ball 
and others of note. 

It is interesting to note that the 
largest and most progressive advertisers 
are using the outdoor medium, and in 
the very issues. of the publications re- 
ferred to, a number of the more prom- 
inent outdoor advertisers are repre- 
sented. Articles, such as we have re- 
ferred to, decrease not so much the 
efficiency of advertising in the outdoor 
field, but of the advertising which ap- 
pears in other media, such as the mag- 
azines and newspapers. 

Among the larger advertisers, whose 
advertising judgment is__ indirectly 
questioned er the publication of 
these articles, include Hoover Suction 
Sweeper, Diamond T Motor Trucks, 
Paramount Pictures, Gold Medal Flour, 
Goodyear Tires, Mobiloil, Sonora 
Phonographs, Dodge Brothers, Pennsyl- 
vania Vacuum Cup, Philadelphia Dia- 
mond Grid Batteries, Standard Oil 
Company, Kirk’s Soap, Del Monte 
Products, Carnation Milk. National 
Biscuit Company, Libby’s Milk, Swift 
& Company, Wilson & Company, Morris 
& Company, Durham Hosiery, Parker 
Fountain Pen, Gillette Safety Razor. 
Cliquot Club Ginger Ale, Overland 
Motor Cars, Wrigley’s Chewing Gum, 

rrow Collars, Hart, Schaffner £ Marx 

lothes, Kuppenheimer Clothes, Ameri 
can Chicle Company products, Kel 
logg’s Breakfast Foods. 

These advertisers and others of 
national character, as well as hundreds 
of local advertisers. have found the 
Outdoor medium efficient. If they 
thought it was not efficient and did not 
produce results, they would not use it. 

Every thought and effort is being 


put forth in the development of Out- 
door Advertising that would make it 
not only of greater value and efficiency 
to the advertiser, but that would be 
helpful in placing it in_ its “logical 
sphere in connection with various 
“City Beautiful” plans. Any sugges- 
tions that will help us show a minority 
(and exceedingly small at that), that 
Outdoor Advertising is beyond the pale 
of destructive criticism and permit us 
to keep alive the harmony that should 
prevail—especially between letigimate 
advertising mediums—will be welcomed 
most heartily and acted upon. 

The Outdoor Advertising medium 
has never had any “bones to pick” 
with newspapers or magazines, but it is 
a medium that co-operates with other 
media and the real progressive, far- 
sighted advertising managers in the 
newspaper and magazine fields always 
welcome a portion of an advertising 
appropriation when spent in the Out- 
door field, for they know that the ef- 
ficiency of their own advertising med- 
ium is thereby iucreased. 

As an indication of worth in which 
Outdoor Advertising is held by news- 
paper publishers, we might cite a con- 
sistent user of all forms of Outdoor 

Advertising over a period of nine or 
ten years—the Chicago Daily News, 
one of thé best papers published in the 
world. If Outdoor Advertising was not 
an efficient medium of recognized 
standing, Mr. Lawson would not use 
it consistently—year in and year out. 

The Chicago American is using Out- 
door Advertising successfully as well 
as the es Inquirer, Buffalo 
Enquirer, Buffalo Express, Kansas City 
Journal and other large and influential 
newspapers. 

H. E. Erickson, 

Mer. Publicity and Promotion Dept. 


REPLY to Mr. Pennell, which 

met with the heartiest approval 
of a score of the key men in the 
outdoor advertising field, appeared 
in Printers’ INK of Feb. 12. An 
editorial on the same subject ran 
in our issue of Feb. 19. As soon as 
Printers’ INK hears of a destruc- 
tive attack upon any legitimate ad- 
vertising medium, it presents the 
constructive side at once. We 
are glad to print Mr. Erickson’s 
letter. It bears out our arguments 
and adds valuable material to the 
constructive side—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Motor Truck Sales 
Increase 


Gross sales of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit, for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
525,265.04, with net profits totaling 
$1,281,706.86. In 1918 the company’s 
gross sales were $8,664,527,080, while 
the profits were $922,634.81. 


Federal 
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Lady Lodge 


Interviewed at “Mariemont”, 
her home in England, by 
Zoe Beckley, exclusively for 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL, reveals to us, 
not the scientific reasons of 
Sir Oliver Lodge for believ- 
ing that communication with 
the dead is actually possible, 
but rather a mother’s reasons 
—the proofs that satisfy a 
woman s heart and soul. 


In the March Issue 


This is the second of Miss Beck- 


ley’s European articles. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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The Railroads May Become Big 
Advertisers for Freight 


The “Gentleman’s Agreement” Not to Advertise Freight and Terminal 
Facilities Likely to Be Disregarded 


By J. G. 


HEN the railroads return te 
private ownership will they 
advertise their freight facilities? 
It is an old question for pub- 
licity men in the railroad business, 
agencies with which they work 
and particularly for publications 
with a circulation calculated to be 
of the utmost value to the rail- 
roads which would use their col- 
umns for the purpose. 

Because there is a new deal for 
the transportation interests just 
now, and their business-getting 
departments are being reorganized 
and refurnished for what is ex- 
pected to be a great era of com- 
petition, it is only natural that 
the old question should come to 
the surface. And now, those who 
believe in such advertising have 
new and interesting arguments in 
support of their contention, which 
make the matter a little more 
interesting than ever. 

In the old days before Govern- 
ment control, the railroads did not 
advertise their freight facilities. 
There was a general understand- 
ing on the subject and it was lived 
up to carefully. Occasionally some 
special announcement regarding 
service or terminals became nec- 
essary for the information of 
shippers and receivers of freight, 
and space in newspapers was used 
for the purpose of direct adver- 
tising in the form of circular let- 
ters or leaflets sent out, but such 
instances were rare and only when 
a special situation demanded it. 

Many an advertising man en- 
countered this unwritten agree- 
ment banning freight advertising 
and sought to show why a par- 
ticular line should take the story 
of its modern and _ up-to-date 
terminals and the general eff- 
ciency it could develop in freight 
handling to a public always 
anxious to find the best and 


quickest way to ship its products. 
33 
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It was a stone wall they were up 
against, however. 

Gerrit Fort, now vice-president 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
then passenger traffic manager of 
the Union Pacific, an ardent be- 
liever in railroad advertising, put 
the attitude of the railroad execu- 
tives in succinct form. His exact 
words are not available just now, 
but they were in effect that there 
was just so much freight busi- 
ness for the railroads to move, 
and that all the advertising they 
could do would not create a single 
extra pound. He contended that 
advertising accordingly would 
merely divert freight from one 
line to another and on this ac- 
count was uneconomic. 


NOT LIKE USUAL SOLICITATION, SAID 
RAILROADS 
The same thing, of course, 


might be said of the large solicit- 
ing -organizations of the various 
railroads, in which line the Union 
Pacific was not behind its com- 
petitors. Solicitation did no more 
to create new business than ad- 
vertising would. The solicitors, 
it is true, performed important 
and valuable service for the 
shippers, but in the lest analysis 
the service they gave was only 
part of a general scheme to con- 
vince the shipper that it was to 
his best interest to route freight 
over the particular line so active 
in his behalf. Because of the 
necessary work done by the solici- 
tor in facilitating the handling of 
the business of a patron the cost 
of solicitation per se was greatly 
reduced while advertising would 
not have offered the same oppor- 
tunity for dividing the cost in 
several directions. 

Railroad executives refused to 
see any resemblance between 
freight advertising and freight so- 
licitation, however, despite earnest 
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educational efforts on the part of 
advertising men and _ certain 
classes of publications. Many 
business journals devoted much 
time and thought to the question 
and presented their cases in ex- 
cellent fashion, but freight adver- 
tising was one item of expense 
upon which railroad managers 
could put their fingers with a 
realization that competition would 
not force it upon them—as long 
as the agreement held good—and 
there was no probability of a 
change. 

The agreement regarding ad- 
vertising, of course, did not apply 
to passenger service or coloniza- 
tion schemes. At times, too, some 
good paid publicity work was done 
in industrial advertising; that is, 
an appeal to industries seeking 
new locations, to consider the ad- 
vertising road as a possible site 
and setting forth the particular 
advantages it offered big manufac- 
turing plants. This advertising, 
however, was only sporadic; the 
passenger advertisirig only was 
more or less continuous and the 
freight advertising—not at all. 

Government control, however, 
has put everything in a new light. 
Discussion of the railroad prob- 
lem in connection with the Esch 
and Cummins bills and the meas- 
ure evolved through conference 
of House and Senate Committees, 
brought many interesting things 
to the surface. Particularly was 
this true in regard to the much 
discussed Section 6 of the Cum- 
mins bill, which, in somewhat 
altered form, remained in the bill 
as. agreed to in committee. 

This section provides for the 
division of the railroads of the 
country into rate-making districts 
and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is called upon to 
make freight rates which will in- 
sure to each district 5% per cent 
upon the aggregate capital invest- 
ment of the railroads of the dis- 
trict. It is then provided that 
any road _ individually earning 
more than 5% per cent upon its 
own capital investment under this 
plan shall surrender half of the 
surplus to the Government and 
may retain the balance. The re- 
turns accruing to the Government 
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as a result of this plan are to be 
gathered into a fund which is to 
be utilized in the form of loans 
for railroads urgently in need of 
money to refund maturing bond 
issues, to make necessary im- 
provements, etc. 

This feature of the bill was 
favored by the stockholders and 
managers of railroads which have 
eked out a more or less precarious 
existence in the past. They saw 
in the proposed fund a source of 
unfailing credit vitally necessary 
to their existence. It assured 
them funds at a fair rate of in- 
terest when, should they be forced 
into the open market and with 
old-time railroad conditions con- 
tinuing, they would have to pay 
exorbitant prices for their funds 


ADVERTISING WOULD ASSIST THESE 
ROADS 


Another class of railroads, the 
more highly developed ones, the 
so-called wealthier lines, opposed 
the bill vehemently. Not only did 
they see large earnings which 
might have gone to stockholders 
wrested from them for the use 
of less fortunate railroads, but 
they asserted they were to be 
penalized for conservative man- 
agement in the past, for seeking 
to develop their properties into 
economical and efficient machines 
for handling traffic. 

“For years,” asserted one rail- 
road president, “a large part of 
the earnings of my line were 
denied stockholders and put back 
into the property. We developed 
large terminals, bought the most 
efficient engines, obtained ade- 
quate rolling stock, reduced grades 
and shortened the line that we 
might handle traffic more prompt- 
ly for the shipper and at a cheaper 
cost to ourselves, And for what 
reason? That when this condi- 
tion was obtained, all the business 
we could handle would naturally 
come to us and we would earn 
greater dividends for our stock- 
holders than would ever have 


been earned before. 

“But now, we find the fruits 
of our endeavor are to be denied 
us. What we make as a result 
of our foresight and good judg- 
ment must be divided with a fund 
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for helping indigent railroads 
which should never have been 
built, which through venal man- 
agements have squandered their 
earnings which should have gone 
into their properties, or for other 
reasons have allowed themselves 
to deteriorate or have failed to 
keep pace with the expanding 
commerce of the nation.” 

Interesting as this attitude may 
be, the lawmakers at Washington 
decided it was best to legislate for 
the country’s transportation sys- 
tem as a whole, rather than for 
individual lines. Apparently they 
felt that the poor road not only 
must not be neglected but that a 
curb must be put upon the rich 
roads which would naturally earn 
more and become richer through 
any rate-making rules which 
would insure a living wage for 
the poor roads. Hence, the de- 
cision to keep Section 6 of the 
Cummins bill, only slightly al- 
tered, in the law. 

There, however, is the crux of 
the new argument that has been 
presented those. who believe the 
railroads should advertise their 
freight service. A railroad presi- 
dent has been quoted protesting 
against the penalization of . his 
railroad, with its modern develop- 
ment, for the benefit of the line 
which has not built as well for 
the future. Here is his oppor- 
tunity to offset that penalization. 
By the purchase of intelligent ad- 


vertising he can take his case to - 


the shipping public. He can show 
effectively why it is his line should 
be used for the routing of traffic, 
dwelling upon its advantages 
which make for the most prompt 
handling of freight. 

Any advertising man can pre- 
dict the result with certainty. 
The A. & B. has big terminals at 
tidewater with facilities for load- 
ing export freight direct from 
cars to ocean-going steamers. It 
has large engines, ample yards, a 
smooth roadbed and everything 
else that goes to make a first- 
class railroad. On the other 
hand, the X. Y. & Z. lacks all 
these advantages. Export freight 
via its lines must be lightered to 
steamships at tidewater, which 
means delays and increased op- 
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portunities for loss and damage, 
its locomotives are only a few 
jumps away jrom the scrap heap 
and its tracks and yards equally 
as unsatisfactory, meaning slow 
movement of traffic. All the 
A. & B. has to do is to tell its 
story, in good advertising, where 
those who have the tonnage to 
ship may read it, and Mr. Presi- 
dent’s line will have all the busi- 
ness it can handle. It may mean 
he will have to give up more to 
the Government,. but by the same 
token he will have a great deal 
more for the dividend checks of 
his stockholders. 

The idea will go far beyond an 
immediate increase .in traffic. 
Such a condition will attract 
growing and expanding firms to 
such lines as the A. & B. Big 
industries want their plants on 
the lines that are giving the best 
service and advertising will get 
them where no other method 
would bring the story home di- 
rectly to those having the say in 
the matter. 





L. E. Miller Joins Chappelow 
Agency 

Leonard E. Miller, who founded and, 
until recently, conducted the Miller 
Sales Service, Indianapolis, has joined 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, as copy and merchandising 
man. Previous to his Indianapolis ex- 
perience, Mr. Miller was with the 
Sterling Motor Truck Company, ue 
waukee, as tant sales ger 
has also been advertising manager "a 
the Free we Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill., and was at one time in 
the advertising department of Siegel, 
Cooper & Company, Chicago. 


R. L. Hildebrand With Anfen- 
ger-Jacobsen Agency 

R. L. Hildebrand, who for several 
years was advertising manager of the 
Curlee Clothing Company, St. Louis, 
and more recently sales representative 
for the American Lithographic Com- 
pany, New York, in the same city, has 
Jacobs the copy staff of the Anfenger- 








acobson Advertising Company, St. 
ouis. 





H. E. Williams Joins Boston 
“Herald” 


Harrison E. Williams, formerly head 
of the sales service department of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram, is now 


with the Boston Herald and Traveler, as 
a member of the creative department. 




















The Scope of 
the “Printers’ [nk” Asso- 
ciation Series 





Tue Marerrat Hanpiinc Macuinery ’ 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just want to extend to Printers’ Inx 
an* expression of the pleasure I have 
over the fact that Mr. Rohrbach and 
Mr. Murphy are presenting some facts 
and data on trade association work and 
activities to your readers. 

While we have had trade associations 
for a great many years, there was little 
development in co-operative advertising 
until very recently. 

Shall look inrenes with much interest 
to the remainder of the series. 

Zenas W. Carter, 
Secretary and Manager. 


| bd we may be permitted to para- 
phrase the famous Sir Hubert 
dictum, let us say that praise from 
Zenas W. Carter on trade asso- 
ciation matters is praise indeed. 
He stands in the front rank of 
those who are making the modern 
association movement the uplift- 
ing and stabilizing business force 
that it is. 

Mr. Carter’s letter, however, 
gives the impression that our as- 
sociation series will deal largely 
with co-operative advertising. 
This is not strictly correct. 
advertising will figure 
prominently in the series, the pur- 
pose of the articles is to survey 
the whole question of competing 
manufacturers’ trade associations 
in all their important phases. A 
good deal of attention will be 
given to the way that associations 
eliminate unfair trading, prevent 
unethical practices, to the methods 
that they use in fostering sane 
standardization, and to the plans 
that they pursue in developing 
unexplored fields within the in- 
dustry. Why associations some- 
times fail will also be taken up. 
One article will frankly criticize 
soime associations for doing cer- 
tain things that they should not 
be doing. The legal aspects of 
association work is .an important 
subject in itself and it will be con- 
sidered in the series. 

The articles will lead up to the 
conclusion that more industries 
could advantageously advertise 
co-operatively than is now 
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thought possible. But no claim 
will be made that co-operative ad- 
vertising is a specific for every in- 
dustrial ill. In fact, it will be can- 
didly admitted that many indus- 
tries haven’t anything to advertise 
in a co-operative manner that js 
not already being advertised to 
better advantage by the individual 
concerns in the business. 

The evidence to be presented 
will show quite clearly that in an 
overwhelming majority of cases 
co-operative advertising can do 
no more than to supplement the 
advertising of individual mem- 
bers. In many instances co-opera- 
tive advertising must necessarily 
be only temporary. It is launched 
for the purpose of overcoming 
some temporary condition. Hay- 
ing done this, the campaign is re- 
tired—until some other emergency 
develops. 

This is why many co-operative 
campaigns are thought to have 
failed. They are not failures, 
however. They did what was ex- 
pected of them and gracefully re- 
tired from the scene. Advertis- 
ing is a valuable weapon which is 
kept in the association arsenal to 
be mobilized only when the con- 
ditions in the industry seem to re- 
quire that particular sort of a 
weapon.—[ Ed.” Printers’ INK 





May Advertise Philippine To- 
bacco Products 


About 250,000 pesos, or $125,000 in 
. currency, is said to be available 
for an advertising campaign in behalf 
of Philippine tobacco products to be 
addressed to consumers in this country. 
The Collector of Internal Revenue of 
the Philippine Islands, Manila, P. I 
is considering proposals, according to 
advices from the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, War Department, Washington, 
D. C. Manila cigars to the number 
of 276,000,000 were imported into the 
United States during the past year, a 
gain of 52,000,000 over the previous 
year. 





Lozier Made Manter- 
nach Space Buyer 


Harry Lozier, recently with the 
Trades Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, is now with the Manternach Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Hartford, 
Conn., as space buyer. Mr. Lozier was 
at one time with the Wagner-Field 
Agency, later known as the Bromfield- 
Field Agency, New York. 


Harry 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





A “Patent Right” 
on Milwaukee’s Buying 


What you virtually get when you use 
The Milwaukee Journal to secure distri- 
bution and move your goods in the 
Milwaukee territory is a “ patent right” to 
the buying favor of four out of five 
English-speaking families in this rich 
metropolitan center. 


These families read The Journal 
every day for ALL the news and adver- 
tising. Journal advertisements determine 
their purchases. 


Put your product over in Milwaukee 
The Journal way. You could find no 
territory more ideal for an initial cam- 
paign, none more economical to cover— 
a single paper does it thoroughly. 


The Journal offers “first aid” in the 
Milwaukee field—in pulling power, in 
co-operation, in dealer help. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST,.Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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HARLES AUBREY 
EATON is the man 
whose personality goes over 
with men, whether they’re 
in the shop or the office. He 
is the man whois interpreting 
the problems of labor to 
capital and of capital to labor. 
He is the man who is coming 
to play a leading part in solv- 
ing this great problem of our 
industrial unrest—so 
naturally he is the man 
Leslie’s readers* demanded. 
That his articles and editori- 
als are exclusively Leslie’s is 


incidental. 
FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 


*20% rated in Dun or Bradstreet —58% from the em- 
ploying class. 
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Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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The Increasing Cost of the 
Advertising Blanket 






An Analysis of Figures in the Newspaper, Magazine and Farm Paper 
Fields in Canada—How Publishers Are Meeting Their Increased Bills 


By E. G. Taylor 


N. December, 1917, $1,309 would 

buy 100 inches at minimum 
rates in a baker’s dozen of the 
leading newspapers of Canada. 
A similar campaign in 1920 would 
cost not less than $1,715. 

This represents an increase of 
31. per cent on a group of publica- 
tions which includes over 50 per 
cent of the newspapers’ circula- 
tion of Canada. These facts will 
readily explain why a shorter 
blanket or a more expensive one 
must be bought for 1920 adver- 
tising. 

Although this increase is slight- 
ly less than one-third, publishing 
costs have grown twite as rapidly 
during the same period, and sub- 
scription prices have advanced 
even more. The Winnipeg Free 
Press states that the following 
is an accurate comparison: 

Forty-eight and _ seven-tenths 
per cent increase per day in de- 
partment expense, including sala- 
ries, but not newsprint. 

One hundred and _five-tenths 
per cent increase in cost of news- 
print. 

Fifty-nine and one-tenth per 
cent total average increase in pub- 
lishing costs per 1,000 circulation. 

To make up the necessary rev- 
enue, the publisher had effected 
the increases given below: 

Eighty-two and five-tenths per 
cent increase in cost to subscriber 
per copy. 

Three and seven-tenths per cent 
increase in cost per 1,000 circula- 
tion of advertising rates. (Note: 
This figure shows the increase in 
advertising costs per 100 circula- 
tion, rather than of rates. It was 
used to justify an increase in rates 
which has since been made.) 

Since the Free Press is typical 


uarterly,” 


Reprinted from “The 
. McCann 


with permission from the H. 
Company. 
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of the class of publication which 
we have been considering, the in- 
crease of 31 per cent in advertis- 
ing rates would seem fair and 
legitimate. 

An investigation of the rates 
covering the other smaller half of 
Canadian newspaper circulation 
reveals quite a different situation. 
This portion is composed of about 
seventy-six papers of lesser im- 
portance. In this class we are 
told that the increase in publish- 
ing costs has been particularly 
severe, as there are smaller circu- 
lations to take up the spread in 
the cost of set up and printing. 

It is surprising to learn that in 
this group the rates have advanced 
less than 14 per cent. The first 
and most obvious explanation is 
that twenty-eight, or approxi- 
mately one-third, have not issued 
a new rate card since December, 
1917. To go further into the mat- 
ter, we must study the individual 
papers. In some cases the rates 
were high in 1917. In others, un- 
favorable local conditions such as 
conmpetition made a rate imcrease 
seem inadvisable. Probably not 
a few of the smaller ones have no 
other explanation than a failure 
to understand costs. 

If we consider the entire news- 
paper field, the circulations have 
remained practically stationary 
while increase in rates has been 
about 20 per cent. Few advertis- 
ers are able to realize this low 
general average, however, as their 
appropriations usually require a 
good share of the expenditure to 
be made in the larger publica- 
tions where the higher increase is 
found, 

This presents an opportunity to 
lower advertising costs by in- 
creasing the appropriations and 
pushing sales in to the farthest 
Certainly the cost will 
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never be less for Dominion-wide 
intensive advertising. 

If we carry our investigation 
into other classes of media we 
find similar increases in rates— 
i. e., about 20 per cent. The il- 
lustrated weeklies lead the list 
with a total increase of 34 per 
cent, but this is justified by a 
circulation increase of 46,470 or 
16%4 per cent. 

Magazines, with an increase of 
18 per cent show a more favorable 
comparison than do the newspa- 
pers. This is furthered by the 
average of a 3% per cent increase 
in circulation, and the general 
improved appearance of the pub- 
lications. 

Farm papers, although showing 

an increased rate of 20 per cent, 
stand the highest in the list, due 
to important circulation increases 
by some of the leading publica- 
tions. The circulation increase 
for the entire group is 103% per 
cent. Two of the leading farm 
papers, although making large in- 
creases in rates, actually have kept 
the cost per thousand about on a 
level by nearly doubling circula- 
tion. 
- A comparison with similar fig- 
ures in the United States is also 
interesting. In an investigation 
covering 2,186 newspapers it was 
found that the average cost of 
inch per thousand circulation was 
$.029744. The same unit for 89 
Canadian newspapers showed a 
cost of .02616 or 11% per cent less 
than those of the United States. 
The total circulation of the pa- 
pers included in the United States 
investigation was 43,634,084, while 
the Canadian circulation was 1,- 
746,122. The comparison, how- 
ever is fair in that the average 
newspaper in the United States 
had a circulation of 19,960, while 
the average Canadian publication 
was 19,610. 

In the United States magazine 
field, the average rate is .08204 per 
inch per thousand circulation. 
The cost in Canada is .09728. In 
this case the rate is higher in 
Canada, since Canadian magazines 
do not have the same average cir- 
culation as is possible in the 
States. If we consider this fea- 
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ture the Canadian rate is lower 
for the same size of circulation, 

Yes, the cost of the advertising 
blanket has increased. Space 
costs more and it also costs more 
to fill the space. Drawings, type- 
setting, plates and stereos have 
gone up in price: Probably the 
increase in the cost of filling 
space has been higher in propor- 
tion than that of the space. 

If we compare the increased 
cost of advertising with the pres- 
ent price of a breakfast at Child’s, 
a pair of shoes for baby or smok- 
ing tobacco for dad, we must all 
agree that the advances have been 
moderate. Again, if we compare 
the advertising costs of the United 
States and Canada, we must ap- 
preciate that Canada holds rela- 
tively more desirable opportuni- 
ties than the States. 

It is only to be expected that 
there will be further increases in 
rates in Canada, but if past ex- 
perience may be taken as an indi- 
cation, the increases will be in 
reasonable tatio with increased 
costs, and after the other sources 
of revenue of the publication have 
been called upon to give their pro- 
portionate share. 





Montreal Advertising Man- 
ager at Sioux City 


W. A. Murchison, recently advertis- 
ing and sales manager of the John 
Murphy Company, of Montreal, has 
been made advertising manager of the 
Davidson Bros. Company, Sioux City, 
Ia. Mr. Murchison was advertising and 
sales manager of . Scroggie, 
Limited, Montreal, before joining the 
John Murphy Company. 


G. W. Anderson With Miller 
Rubber Co. 


Gocege William Anderson, formerly 
a member of the advertising and sales 
promotion department of the Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Denver, is now with The Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. Mr. Anderson 
is formulating an advertising and sales 
campaign for the Miller “‘Ad-on-a-Tire.” 


M. A. Wood, an Officer of 
Frailey Agency 

Merrell A. Wood, who recently as 
sociated himself with The Frailey Ad- 
vertising Company, Youngstown, O., as 
manager of service, has just acquired an 
interest in that company and has been 
made its vice-president. 
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Organizing the Association to Hold 
the Big Executive’s Attention 





What to Do to Get an Association Started and Then to Keep It Going 


By C. H. Rohrbach and John Allen Murphy 


[* one sense, at least, manu- 
facturers’, trade associations 
may be called the fire department 
of the business world. The fire 
department’s personnel and equip- 
ment are always in readiness to 
make a run should a fire break 
out in its district. For days and 
sometimes weeks, there may not 
be anything for the department to 
do, but that never induces it to 
relax its vigilance. The moment 
that the alarm comes in, the men 
are ready to mount their appa- 
ratus and the horses to jump into 
their harness. 

So it is with a well-organized 
association. It is always ready 
to make a run should an emer- 
gency suddenly develop in the in- 
dustry. For long periods, a man- 
ufacturer may not especially miss 
the absence of an efficient asso- 
ciation in his line. During these 
fair weather spells he may feel 
well able to take care of himself 
and of his problems without any 
assistance from his competitors. 
But as soon as a menacing cloud 
appears on his trade horizon, he 
begins to lose a certain measure 
of his independence and to feel 
more secure in the company of 
others. Should the storm develop 
to such an extent as to threaten 
the manufacturer’s safety, he may 
he mighty glad to ask his com- 
petitors, through the association, 
to help him. 

To be able to deal quickly and 
effectively with a sudden emer- 
gency is one reason why we find 
nearly every industry banded to- 
gether into some sort of an or- 
gahization. An industry, to-day, 
if it is going to play a he-part 
in twentieth century affairs, must 
be ready to fight at the drop of 
the hat. When unjustly attacked 
or discriminated against or falsely 
maligned, it must be prepared to 
strike back and do it hard. To 
do this it must be organized. Un- 


perity of an industry, but more 
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organized business, in these times, 
is helpless in trying to cope with 
the problems that beset it. 

A few months ago, for exam- 
ple, the merchants of Montana 
awoke one morning to find their 
very existence menaced by a new 
ruling of the Trade Commission 
of that State declaring that be- 
ginning December first, all goods 
offered for sale in the common- 
wealth must bear the cost price 
as well as the selling price. Here 
was an emergency indeed. What 
was to be done? Singly, the mer- 
chants were able to do no more 
than to make a feeble protest 
against the measure. Were they 
strongly orgahized they could 
make a more powerful protest. 
Had they been so organized per- 
haps the vicious ruling would 
never have been promulgated. 
Anyway, an organization was 
quickly scratched together and 
because of the vehemence of the 
fight it put up, the Trade Com- 
mission’s ruling was finally de- 
clared unconstitutional. 


EMERGENCY ORGANIZATION BECOMES 
PERMANENT 


To-day the merchants of that 
State do not have to be told of 
the value of an up-to-date trade 
association, They have learned 
its value through bitter experi- 
ence. Organized primarily for the 
purpose of fighting inimical legis- 
lation, the Montana Development 
Association is now going to ex- 
pand its scope and engage in many 
constructive activities. 

While this Montana body is not 
in the manufacturing field, there 
is a striking lesson in its ex- 
perience for manufacturers. Any 
business may at any moment be 
menaced just as were the retailers 
of this great Northwestern State. 
Sometimes it is ill-advised legis- 
lation that threatens the pros- 
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often it is something else—unfair 
competition, ignorant competition 
or competition from without the 
industry. In fact, it may be 
any unwonted situation that must 
be dealt with by the industry as 
a whole. Unless there is a com- 
pact organization within that 
trade, these emergencies will not 
be dealt with as vigorously or as 
quickly as necessity usually de- 
mands. 

The customary experience is 
that when an association is or- 
ganized expressly for dealing with 
a crisis, as was the case in Mon- 
tana, it finds other and even more 
important work to engage its ac- 
tivities after the crisis has been 
warded off. Thus it is we find 
that many organizations that were 
hastily and loosely organized to 
deal with some particular problem 
that unexpectedly came up in the 
industry, have become permanent 
bodies, and in time have expanded 
their scope so extensively that 
they now deal witlt every imagin- 
able sort of trade condition. 

But do not let this lead you to 
believe that it is an industry 
crisis of some sort that always 
brings the association into exis- 
tence. This is true in many cases, 
but in probably the majority of 
instances the formation of the 
association is a matter of steady 
plugging over a term of years. 
A handful of large-visioned men 
in a trade see the better things 
that lie in store for the whole in- 
dustry if only those in it could be 
induced to lay aside their petty 
jealousies and co-operate for the 
development of the trade’s un- 
cultivated _ possibilities. Some- 
times these men struggle for years 
in trying to get the association 
under way. The time it takes to 
organize depends largely on how 
deeply competitive suspicion is 
rooted. 

The. vice-president of a concern 
prominent in the building con- 
struction field, remarked recently : 

“T devoted the best part of two 
vears to the assembling of the 
prime ‘competitors in my own in- 
dustry. We thought if we could 
get these manufacturers together 
and have them rub shoulders they 
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would find that the other fellow 
wasn’t so bad, after all, and they 
would lose their Propensity to 
knife each other in cut-throat 
competition. It was established 
at our first meeting that each 
manufacturer had an _ economic 
place for the product. Each one 
was convinced that he was en- 
titled to as much business as he 
could get, and that, at the same 
time, he could co- Operate with 
the other members.” 

There, briefly, is the story of 
what is to-day one of the most 
progressive trade associations in 
the country, representing a large 
and rapidly growing industry. 


A REAL PURPOSE ESSENTIAL 


There must be a real reason for 
the existence of an association 
before one can be successfully or- 
ganized. In other words, there 
must be motive force to keep it 
running. There must be some 
dominating idea to hold the mem- 
bers together. The offer to help 
overcome cut-throat competition 
is the idea that finally brought 
those building-trade men into the 
organization. Let us repeat be- 
cause it is important: No associa- 
tion can be organized, and kept 
going, unless it has a well-defined 
purpose. The purpose, it is true, 
may be comparatively simple. 
Many trade organizations, for in- 
stance, were formed originally 
with the single view of exchang- 
ing credit information among the 
members. Being successful in this 
thev later branched out into other 
activities. 

The form that the association 
may take depends a great deal on 
why it exists. The names, too, 
that are given to these trade 
bodies vary as much as the forms 
of organization. These are called 
“Associations,” “Clubs,” “Socie- 
ties,” “Service Bureaus” “Boards 
of Trade,” etc. The old and 
well known American Iron and 
Steel Institute; the American 
Petroleum League; the Farmers’ 
Council; the National Alliance of 
Case Goods Manufacturers and 
the American Mining Congress 
are illustrations of the titles under 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Copy Men Wanted 


to Work in This Department 


Right now there are three desks to be filled in the McGraw- 
Hill Advertising Service Department—perhaps more. 


These copy desks must be filled by experienced men who can originate 
good layouts and write exceptionally strong copy. We are not interested 
in beginners, but we are vitally interested in the experienced copy writer 
who has actually produced ideas and pulling copy. The three positions 
are described below. 


A good layout and copy man to write advertis- 

1 ing copy for Power. Must be distinctly original 
in creating attractive layouts, visualizing illus- 
trations and getting a human interest slant in 
his copy. Actual samples of past work will help 
in filling this desk. 


A good layout and copy man to write for our 
Electrical papers. Electrical engineer preferred. 
Practical experience in the electrical industry 
from an operating standpoint will help in filling 
this desk. 


The determining factor here will rest on copy. 
The man who fills this desk must have the gift 
of writing advertising copy which, in originality 
and salesmanship, will stick out as exceptional 
even in a large department of trained men. 


3 A star writer. Technical training not essential. 


Reply by letter only. State which desk you want 
to fill. Send samples of your work, if possible. 


R. Bigelow Lockwood, Manager 
Advertising Service Department 


McGraw -Hill Company, Inc. 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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Notice: 


On or about March 15th, 1920, 
the Blackman-Ross Company 
will change its corporate title to 
















The Blackman Company 


F. J. Ross withdraws as a 
director to form the F. J. Ross 
Company. i 


The remaining directors, O. H. 
Blackman, J. K. Fraser, F. J. 
Hermes and M. L. Wilson will 
continue as directors of The 
Blackman Company. 





Company Yor: 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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Slogans “Presuppose Absence 
of Thinking,” Says the 
Psychologist 


Wuirenatt, Itx,, February 18, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

“Kid Marsh” can see justification, 
and the “Unknown Vet” can receive 
comfort from the following quotations 
from “Psychology and the Day’s 
Work,” by Edgar James Swift. 

Apropos of slogans he says: “The 
arguments of political parties, to illus- 
trate failure to think from a different 
angle, are often insulting to even mod- 
erate intelligence; yet they are not 
resisted. A well-chosen slogan is fre- 
quently sufficient. But slogans pre- 
suppose absence of thinking. They are 
designed to awaken certain ready-made 
associations in the voters; and they 
take the place of arguments. Obviously, 
rr assume that the public can be 
cooled long enough to win the election, 
and the voters accept their judgment. 
They therefore justify it.” 

And again: The resistance to clear 
thinking by fixed opinions and _ habits 
of thought raises the question of their 
cause. e have already mentioned one 
—the environment in which we live, the 
influence of early education and social 
pressure. But there is another, and 
that is the subtle effect of phrases. _ 

Man deals largely in phrases—in 
word formulas. If we hear a phrase 
often enough we come to think we 
see meaning in it, however senseless it 
may be. This tendency to accept vague 
phrases is utilized by politicians, and 
not ye it is the reason for the 
success of a party at the election. 

Party slogans, to which we have al- 
ready referred, by no means exhaust the 
list of ingenious political thought- 
controllers; and advertising: experts 
who can coin phrases are in great de- 
mand. This method of directing 
thought into prescribed channels and 
damming it up by appealing to human 
emotions and prejudices is so effective 
as to constitute at times a_ social 
menace. Illustrations of phrases with 
carrying power, such as “the rights of 

* “personal liberty,” “the big 
cinch,” and the “medical trust” might 
be continued almost indefinitely. They 
all beg the question, but they beg it 
convincingly. To accomplish their pur- 

se the phrases must be suggestive, 
ut they must be vague enough to 
enable different people to put 
their own interpretation into them. 
Acceptance of such word formulas 
promotes and perpetuates prejudices by 
obscuring the content, or lack of con- 
tent, of the phrases. The habit of not 
examining critically the phrases that we 
hear and use cultivates loose methods of 
thinking. 

I don’t. agree with the agency execu- 
tive mentioned in “Carthage Must Be 
Destroyed.” The times may have 
changed, but we are still the same old 
human race. Methods have changed, it 
is true, and this fact accounts for big 
advertising successes of to-day. Back 
in the ’60’s advertisers would have en- 
joyed proportionately the same success. 
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had they had the vision and the courage 
to reach out. 

People always have liked and always 
will like a whole lot of the plain human 
element introduced into their entertain. 
ment and into their business transac- 


. tions. How far would a Chautauqua 


lecturer get with that dry-as-dust stuff? 
How far is an advertiser going to get 


with it? 
Harry L. Win. 


" me 
J. F. Delaney Joins Critchfield 
Agency 

Joseph F. Delaney, recently assistant 
secretary of The Charles Advertising 
Service, New York, has been made 
production manager of the New York 
office of Critchfield & Company, adver- 
—"t agency, Chicago. Mr. Delaney 
has been with the Charles agency for 
ten years. 


C. A. Hall in Oil Advertising 


Charles A. Hall, for several years 
connected with the Omaha, Neb., News, 
has become advertising manager for the 
L. V. Nicholas Oil Co. of Omaha. Mr. 
Hall served with the British army over- 
seas from August, 1917, to November, 
1919, and was decorated for gallantry, 
after fighting on both the Belgium and 
Russian fronts. 


Powers-House Agency In- 
creases Staff 


Theodore K. Cook and Chauncey L. 
Williams, Jr., have joined the produc- 
tion department of The Powers-House 
Company, advertising agency, Cleveland. 
During the war both men served in 
France as pilots in the United States 
Naval Aviation service. 


A. D. Peters in Advertising 
Advisory Work 


A. D. Peters, for several years ad- 
vertising and sales manager for Peters 
Mill Co., alfalfa products, Omaha, Neb., 
has resigned to engage in general pub- 
licity and sales promotion work. Mr. 
Peters will still handle the copy for 
the Peters Mill Co. 


Northern Paper Mills Account 
With Buck & Hammesfahr 


The Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis., makers of Northern Crepe 
Towels and Northern Tissue Rolls, have 
put their account in the hands of Buck 
& Hammesfahr, advertising agency, 
Chicago. 


J. W. Morgan Is Dead 


J. W.. Morgan, a member of Morgan, 
Tuttle & Jennings, advertising agency, 
New York, died on February 23, at 
Cedar Grove, N. J. Mr. Morgan was 
secretary of the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies during a period of two years. 
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Baltimore 


Dollars 


How many do you get? 


i 











Clearings of the Baltimore banks 
for the year 1919 were $4,343,466-, 





$70—surpassing the four-billion- 
dollar mark for the first time in 
the city’s history. Total bank 
deposits of June 30, I9I9, were 
$3 56,921,653.40. 

Baltimore can afford anything. 
What is started in Baltimore is car- 
ried through to its logical comple- 
tion. 


But when you “start something” 
in Baltimore be sure to start right. 
That means advertising in The 
Sunpapers, because The Sunpapers 
cover the field at one cost. Re- 
sults will be quick, certain and 
profitable if you act on the knowl- 
edge that 





Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





Morning Evening Sunday 
John B. Woodward, Guy S. Osborn, 
Times Building, Tribune Building, 


New York Chicago 
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90% of the Advertisers using 
American Weekly color pages in 
1919 have doubled their space 
for 1920. Contracts have been re- 
ceived for practically all the space 
available in 1920. 
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TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
FAMILIES READ 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY! 
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The Color of Their Money—Use Color!”—A. J. -K-. 





“If You Want to See 
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BOSTON ADVERTISER | 
WASHINGTON TIMES i 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER \4 
SAN FRANCISCO-EXAMINER | ’ 
ATLANTA GEORGIAN-AMERICAN } 

American Weekly, 

A. J. KOBLER, MANAGER 

1834 Broadway New-York | 
W. J. Griswold, Western Representative of oR 
Hearst. Building Chicago: Ht. é 
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Reg NO gee hae 
The American \ fy. has a yay 
greater circulation, a any other. pub: . et 
lication in Ameriéa—is also “they pnily. 
national publication that is circulated: oh 
with fresh, local news. ¢ 


Two and a half millions of the more._ 
progressive and well-to-do families of the * 
United States look for its color pages 
every Sunday as one of the principal 
features of the 





NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER 
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Announces 
the appointment of 


SEARS & IRVING 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago 


as 


Western Advertising Representatives 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 


Director of Advertising 


Asia Publishing Company 
627 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Showing the Advertising to the 
Stockholders 


The Atlas Powder Company Believes in Telling Stockholders Where the 
Dividends Come From 


By W.. H. Dawson 


Advertising Manager, Atlas Powder Company, Philadelphia. 


HEN Atlas Powder Com- 

pany stockholders receive 
their quarterly dividend checks, 
they also receive from the com- 
pany evidence of what the man- 
agement is doing in an advertis- 
ing way to increase the demand 
for Atlas products. The advertis- 
ing exhibit takes the form of a 
miniature reproduction of an 
Atlas advertisement, printed be- 
side the communication of the 
treasurer of the company. 

The matter of presenting in- 
formation to the stockholders 
without detracting from the offi- 
cial tone of the treasurer’s formal 
communications presented some- 
thing of a problem. Because of 
the large number of stockholders 
wd the necessity of mailing divi- 
dend checks without delay, it was 
not feasible to Told and enclose 
proofs of advertisements. Be- 
sides, it was felt that these would 
detract from the treasurer’s mes- 


e. 

Finally this plan was adopted: 
The formal communication of the 
treasurer was laid out to occupy 
and be printed on two-thirds of 
the surface of a blotter, on coated 
stock. The left side was re- 
served for the reproduction of an 
Atlas advertisement. The treas- 
urer’s communication was in 
black, over a tint plate of bank- 
note blue, surrounded by scroll- 
work such as is used on bonds. 
The miniature reproduction of the 
advertisement was in black, be- 
ing printed at the same time with 
the treasurer’s letter. 

With the adoption of this plan, 
the messages to stockholders re 
tain their formal tone but stil! 
convey information regarding the 
company’s sales activities. The 
treasurer’s office encloses only the 
checks and blotters in the en- 


velopes. There is no letter to 
53 


fold; the work is done in a frac- 
tion of the time that it formerly 
required. Moreover, investiga- 
tion shows that the blotters gen- 
erally are used by the stockhold- 
ers who receive them. Among 
the thousands of stockholders 
there are undoubtedly many who 
buy at least some of the products 
of the Atlas Powder Company or 
its subsidiary companies, since 
these products embrace not only 
explosives and blasting supplies 
of all kinds but also leather cloth, 
lacquers and lacquer enamels, 
chemicals, etc. 

The selection of advertisements 
to be reproduced on the dividend 
notice blotters is governed by the 
object in view: to show the stock- 
holders the activity of the. com- 
pany in each of its many fields— 
national advertising in -publica- 
tions of general circulation, trade- 
paper advertising, farm-paper ad- 
vertising, etc. The series used in 
1919 showed. three advertisements 
used in publications of general 
circulation, entitled “Man Power,” 
“The World’s Food” and “Raw 
Material.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS’ LIFE EXTENDED 


These advertisements formed 
part of a series known to our 
company as “Reconstruction Pub- 
licity Advertisements,” each of 
which urged increased production 
as a remedy for after-the-war 
problems. A_ typical advertise- 
ment brought to the attention of 
Atlas stockholders was the one on 
“Raw Materials,” which read as 
follows: 

“The question now pressing for 
consideration in every industry is 
raw material. 

“Before any of the reconstruc- 
tive aims of peace can be realized, 
iron, coal and copper must be 
wrested from the earth, 
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“Nature’s great storehouses are 
unlocked; production is hastened 
and precious man power is saved 
through the use of Atlas ex- 


plosives. , 
“Anyone striving for a more 
efficient method of mining, 


quarrying, excavating, road-con- 
struction or farming can obtain 
valuable aid by submitting his 
problems to the engineers of our 
Service Division.” 

Another advertisement repro- 
duced in miniature for the atten- 
tion of stockholders was taken 
from technical publications. It 
called to the attention of the 
owners of the Atlas stock the fact 
that their company makes “blast- 
ing supplies that are dependable.” 

Advertising in the farm-paper 
field was exhibited to stockhold- 
ers by the use of a small repro- 
duction entitled “Land Clearing 
Fully Explained.” This adver- 
tisement was one of a series that 
offered farmers a book, “Better 
Farming with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der.” Although no effort was 
made to obtain inquiries for this 
book from the stockholders, the 
fact that a number of them did 
write for a copy of the book 
shows that the miniature adver- 
tisements were read with care. 

Atlas chemicals constituted the 
subject of another miniature mes- 
sage on the stockholders’ blotters. 
This advertisement, taken from 
chemical publications, was an in- 
vitation to readers to “Call upon 
the Atlas organization to help 
you solve your chemical diff- 
culties.” 

Turning from general to spe- 
cific advertisements, our company 
used on its dividend remittance 
forms last December an adver- 
tisement of a single one of its 
many products. This. advertise- 
ment, on Coalite—a permissible 
explosive for. use in gassy and 
dusty coal mines—was_repro- 
duced from coal-mining publica- 
tions. The stockholders were 
told—just as the miners were in- 
formed—that “Our Service Di- 
vision will be glad to co-operate 
with you in reducing mine wastes, 
safeguarding mine labor and pro- 
ducing coal of better required 
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sizes. Special powder men await 
the opportunity to confer with 
you.’ 

The company believes in the 
policy of keeping stockholders 
fully informed as to its progress. 


PROSPECTS FOR SUBSIDIARIES 


Therefore, after announcing to 
them in its annual report the ac- 
quisition of the Zapon Leather 
Cloth Company and the Celluloid 
Zapon Company, the latter fol- 
lowed this up by sending to each 
stockholder a booklet describing 
the products of the Zapon Leather 
Cloth Company accompanied by 
a sample of a standard grade of 
Zapon Leather Cloth and a letter 
from J. F. VanLear, vice-presi- 
dent, which read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The Zapon Leather Cloth Com- 
pany and the Celluloid Zapon 
Company have been active during 
the year in locating and establish- 
ing new markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

“Starting with a careful and 
thorough investigation of the 
fields of these companies and 
using the data thus secured as a 
basis, an advertising campaign 
was launched in the various trade 
publications that represented the 
lines that we desired to reach. In 
addition, direct-by-mail matter 
was distributed to a carefully 
prepared list of prospective lac- 
quer and leather cloth users. 

“The inquiries and orders di- 
rectly traceable to this advertising 
indicate that our plans were well 
founded and have justified a re- 
sumption of this publicity. 

“You may be interested there- 
fore in the enclosed samples of 
direct-by-mail advertising, and in 
the enclosed specimen of one of 
the popular Zapon  brands— 
Broncho. 

“You may be further interested 
in a booklet, in colors, that we 
will shortly receive from the 
printer, featuring the products of 
the Celluloid Zapon Company and 
showing what the Zapon Service 
Division is doing and can do in 
solving the finishing problems of 
American Industry. 

“If you would like to recieve a 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


will best judge of local conditions by 
the attitude of the local advertisers. 

During 1919 Louisville merchants 
placed the value of the Louisville 
Herald higher by 269,151 agate lines 
than that of the other morning news- 
paper. 

National advertisers who have a message for prosperous Louis- 
ville will not err in following the lead of Louisville merchants 
and concentrating on Kentucky's largest morning circulation— 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: RK. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Shaffer Group 


Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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copy of the new booklet, ‘The 
Master Finishes,’ just write the 
Advertising Division of the Atlas 
Powder Company.” 

The response to this communi- 
cation to stockholders was inter 
esting. A number of stockholders 
wrote for the book on lacquers, 
and still more acknowledged re- 
ceipt of the booklet on leather 
cloth. 

The dividend remittance form 
mailed February 2 contained a 
miniature reproduction of a 
Zapon Leather Cloth advertise- 
ment as it appeared in the auto- 
mobile trade papers. The next 
dividend blotter will show adver- 
tising of the Celluloid Zapon 
Company. After that there will 
be reproductions of advertise- 
ments of the Giant Powder Com- 
pany, Con., of San Francisco, and 
of Giant Powder Company of 
Canada, Limited, Vancouver, also 
subsidiaries of Atlas Powder 
Company. 

The directors of the company 
believe this medium affords an 
excellent method of placing the 
company’s advertising plans be- 
fore its thousands of stockhold- 
ers by disseminating these minia- 
ture reproductions of advertise- 
ments with the payment of the 
preferred and common  divi- 
dends. It permits of a message 
at regular intervals eight times 
during a year. 


Ellison McCabe With Kamsler 
Agency 
Ellison McCabe, formerly with Frank 
Kiernan & Co., New York, and lately 
with the New York Times, has been 
made manager of the service depart 
ment of the Kamsler Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., New York. This agency 
has recently obtained the accounts of 
Stollerman, Donoven & Berkman, outer 
apparel, and H. A. Breitman, leather 
goods, both of New York. 


C. B. Kirkland With Nast 
Publications 


C. B. Kirkland, for a number of 
years with the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, and The Home 
Pattern Company, New wore and for 
the last seven. years with P . F. Collier 
& Son Co., New York, has been made 
assistant general manager of The Nast 
Publications, New York. 


Sears, Roebuck Turnover Prob- 
ably World’s Record 

The net sales of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., for the ten years ended December 
31, 1919, $1,214,826,121, represent, prob- 
ably, the largest turnover of any retail 
organization in the world, during the 
same period. 

Net sales in 1919 were $233,982,584, 
the biggest the company has handled 
thus far in one year. They bettered the 
1918 turnover by more than fifty mil- 
lions and were nearly four times greater 
than in 1910. 


Becomes Advertising Manager 
of J. C. Ino, Ltd. 


F. Vanden Heuvel, who before the 
war was connected with the advertis- 
ing department of W. H. Smith & Sons, 
London, England, has been appointed 
advertising manager of J. C. Ino, Ltd, 
London. At the end of hostilities he 
held the rank of major on the Intel 
ligence Staff of the British Army in 
France. 


A Direct-Mail Exhibit in 
Chicago 
The direct-mail advertising de 
mental of the advertising counci of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
will hold a three-day conference and 
exhibit at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 


on March 3, 4 and 5. 


J. M. Davidson at Dayton, 
Ohio 

John M. Davidson, recently a mem- 
ber of the Ethridge Association of 
Artists at New York, has joined The 
Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, of 
Dayton, as a member of the copy and 
art departments. 


With “Herald” and “Traveler” 
in Boston 


Gabriel M. Stern, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Ackermann Drug 
Company, Lynn, Mass., has become 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald and 
Traveler. ~ 


Ralph Nordberg with Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co. 


Ralph Nordberg, formerly with the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, has 
recently joined the advertising depart- 
ment of Thos. E. Wilson & Co., sport- 
ing goods, Chicago. 


Death of Charles F. Gunther 


Charles F. Gunther, one of the 
largest candy manufacturers in the 
West, died in Chicago on February 11. 
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“The Winning Shot” 


Universal Industrial Motion Pictures Acknowl- 


edged as Most Effective Medium by the Winches- 


ter Repeating Arms Co. 


in Getting Over Their 


Junior Rifle Corps Idea to Young America. 


Excerpts from article by Lafayette Dorland in Feb. 14th issue of 
“Advertising and Selling.” 


A GRAPHIC mere OF PORTRAYAL 
ECESSARY 


‘ Yet the ro of the printed word 
to the young mind is limited. Some more 
vivid, some graphic flashing “ae the mes- 
sage upon the mental screen needed 
to cover more completely the road field 
lying open to this new idea. 

What could be more vivid or graphic 
than the moving picture? What more 
universal method could be adopted o' 
reaching the boy and girl field » its 
most favorable moment than the “‘movies’’? 
To visualize the idea of an ceniintites 
so as to make it stand out as a real, 
living thing—here was the way to im- 
press upon a vast di _= 
of the W. J. BR. C. to 

This unique adaptation 7 (the educa- 
tional power of the pi pe gy satisfies 
most fully the canon laws advertising. 
No surer way to get and to hold atten- 
tion could be devised. It is given 
involuntarily. The movie fan, more- 
over, is in @ good frame of mind to be 
favorably impressed and interested in 
the idea set hy him. All that re- 
mained was set before the boy and 
girl a film that would fx that interest 
and stir the blood with the desire to 
bring this pulsing life of the out of 





picture to carry the idea of this great 
organization to boys and girls every- 


pany “set about the task of turning this 
abstract idea into a concrete visualization, 


'e. 
Gradually it took shape until “The 
Winning Shot,”’ play with a_ thrill 
and a kick to it, was evolved and ready 
for the photographer 
“The Winning Shot” is a real story. 
Furthermore, it is a boy and girl story. 
There is no heavy villain to be dragged 
off-stage in the last scene. But there 
is a lot of wholesome fun, there are 
moments of tense interest and a succes- 
sion of scenes that will appeal to the 
young people as irresistibly good 7 
Through all is woven the the 
w. J. . Organization so skiituliy 
that the whole basic idea stands out as 
the last gleam of the lantern flickers out. 
REA U ED IN PRODUCTION 
The filming of “The Winning Shot” 
is another detail that was carefully at- 
tended to. Four photoplay stars, Andy 
Clark, as Bill, the hero; ,-* rae 
as Ruth, a girl W. R. 
competes with Bill in the thrilling dimer, 
and Frank Bond and Matilda Barring, as 





Offices: 





Bill’s father and mother, play the leads. 
But the real boy and girl atmosphere 
pervades _the whole production through the 
natural “‘acting’’ of some three-score of 
wet be and girl members of the W. 


The scenic backgrounds used were also 
selected with a view to artistic setting 
which makes this production a really 
beautiful bit of movie photoplay. 

T centers around the 
Andrews, a typical healthy 
American boy, from the night when he 
reads of the W. 3. R. C. organization in a 
boy magazine and coaxes his parents 
into allowing him to join until he 
proves his training in marksmanship by 
winning a thrilling three-cornered match 
for his unit by his deciding bull’s-eye. 
Incidentally it takes the s ator on an 
interesting tour through BR C. 
National Headquarters, where the course 
of a membership application is followed 
from start to finish. It carries us with 
Bill through his early lessons in shoot- 
ing to the highest expert rifleman honors 
presented at a finally staged W. J. R. 

meet which culminates in the chal- 


where Bill outshoots the boy and girl 
representative of two rival units and 
becomes the hero of his own ay and 
every boy and girl in the audien 

Special care has been taken to > daplet 
the valuable training in self-reliance nd 
in outdoor craft which are a part of 
the W. J. R. C. life. Manliness and 
womanliness are fundamentals for the 
boys and girls of this organization. 
With all the fun and sport woven into 
this film La] essentials remain domi- 
nant throughou 

Win caing Shot’’ was shown 
twice at the Caldwell matches, once in 
the big outdoor theatre and once in- 
doors. large atidience saw each pecr- 
formance. 

DISTRIBUTION PLANNED 

Plans are now being completed for 
placing the film before the entire nation. 
To reach the territory to be covered the 
country has been divided into eight dis- 
tricts. Into each of these reproductions 
ef the film will be sent for exhibition 
throughout the district. 

The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
film is specially adaptable to showings 
in schools and church auditoriums as 
well as in regular moving picture thea- 
tres because of its educational value aad 
appeal. It makes a delightful diversion 
that can be used in connection with a 
variety of educational topics 7 

It is planned by the Winchester Com- 

any to have these films in nation-wide 
operation during the next few months. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 


(CARL LAEMMLE, President) 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and yy of Industrial Motion Pictures 


in the Universe 
Studios ae Laboratorie 


UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL.; FORT. LEE, N. J. 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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What do you KNOW 


about the market 
for your product 


among the farmers 


in the Middle West 
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You know very little about it unless you have 
made a careful study of the trade of that section 
—unless you know how the farm families of 
the Middle West live, where they trade and 
what they buy. 


May we not suggest that it is the part of wisdom 
to know rather than to guess? 


Let us help you visualize the actual living condi- 
tions of the more than two million rural and 
small town families reached by the Capper Pub- 
lications in the gtates of the Money Belt; and 
give you data of the most effective way of culti- 
vating their trade. 


Don’t “guess” that you are already reaching it. 
Know. 


Our Research Bureau, with authoritative data, 
is at your disposal. 


“the 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


ARTHUR CAPPER MARCO MORROW 
Publisher Assistant Publisher 


Topeka, Kansas 





CHICAGO, 109 N. Dearborn St......... J. C. Feeley, Manager 
NEW YORK, 601 Fifth Ave...... Joseph Kunzmann, Manager 
DBPROMT, DWord Blas. ... 2. ccrscccs Ray H. Haun, Manager 
ST. LOUIS, Chemical Bidg......... Cc. H. Eldredge, Manager 
KANSAS CITY, Graphic Arts Bidg..R. W. Mitchell, Manager 
OMAHA, Farnum Bldg. ............ W. M. Temple, Manager 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Farmers Nat. Bank, 
M. L. Crowthers, Manager 


The Capper Farm Press reaches one farm fam- 
ily in three in the sixteen states of the Middle 
West which produce two-thirds of the agricul- 

















tural wealth of the country. 
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How Do You Buy 
Your Printing? 


‘Remember / 


If your catalogue or 
booklet is not sight, you 
will never have a chance 
to explain to your pros- 
pect that what you had 
expected to send him 
was quite different. 


(Charles Francts 


Press 
461 Eighth-Avenue - New York 
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Manufacturer Recruits Employees 
in Campaign of Display 


Advertising 


“Our General Superintendent Started as Elevator Boy,” Advertises A. B. 
Kirschbaum Company in a Striking Series of Help-Wanted Ads 


oo experiment of applying 
large-space display advertising 
to the solution of a labor prob- 
lem has recently been made by a 
big, nationally known firm of 
manufacturers and employers in 
Philadelphia. Sufficient time has 
now elapsed since the completion 
of the campaign to report on the 
results. 

This campaign and the conse- 
quent results appeal not only to 
advertising men in general and 
advertising managers of large in- 
dustrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns in particular, but they carry 
an important message to large em- 
ployers. So acute to- day is the 
“question of the relation of the em- 
ployee to the firm that any plan, 
movement, or. campaign that 
makes any attempt to solve the 
employment or labor problem 
even in part is of interest to all 
who employ men. 

In this instance the experi- 
ment—and really the word “ex- 
periment” is inadequate because 
the results obtained have solved 
the problem at hand—was made 
by the A. B. Kirschbaum Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of men’s clothing. 

Early last December a strike 
was called against the Kirsch- 
baum plant by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. The begin- 
ning of December marks what is 
probably the busiest period in the 
year at the Kirschbaum plant, 
which is then going full speed 
ahead on spring work. 

In the main plant and in the 
two smaller factories in Philadel- 
phia, and in the branches in 
Pottstown and Reading, there are 
approximately 2,500 employees. 
In the main plant, where the 
strike was called, about 1,600 
hands were operating. According 
to the firm’s statement, the strike 


created 400 vacancies—a shortage 
6 





that would have seriously crippled 
the plant at any time, but particu- 
larly so during the rush season. 

Had the Kirschbaum company 
resorted merely to the usual meth- 
ods to secure the needed new em- 
ployees, the facts of this story 
would never have come into ex- 
istence. What the company did, 
however, was to turn to adver- 
tising and apply it in an altogether 
new and interesting way. It had 
in operation in the plant what was 
called an “Industrial Democracy.” 

This plan operates through three 
Councils—one, composed of twelve 
representatives of the employed 
workers, who are elected by the 
workers; another composed of 
twelve representatives of the em- 
ployed department heads, fore- 
men, etc., who are appointed by 
the owners, and a third Council 
composed of three representatives 
of the owners of the company. 
These twenty-seven men and 
women constitute the “Senate,” 
which meets every Tuesday to 
consider such matters as working 
conditions in the plant, wages, 
bonuses, hours of labor, health, 
safety, education, etc., and makes 
various recommendations. to the 
firm, 


FACTORY GOVERNMENT FEATURED 


This “Industrial Democracy” 
plan was made the basis of the 
advertising campaign. But to the 
corner stone were added other 
features relating to the conditions 
under which employees work in 
the Kirschbaum factory. Among 
these features the company in- 
cludes “steady year-round work 
at good pay, bonuses for loyalty 
and length of service, additional 
bonus for good work, 44-hour 
week, well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
sanitary shops, meals served at 
cost in our own restaurant; flour, 
potatoes, canned goods, and other 
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necessities bought in cargo lots ment conditions existing in the 
and sold to workers at cost; free Kirschbaum plant could, to all 
medical attention and sick 'bene- practical purposes, be readily du- 
fits.” plicated in numerous large indus- 
Aside from the “Industrial De- trial centres throughout the United 
mocracy,” which it is claimed pro- States. The extraordinary ele- 
vides a voice for every worker in ment was injected by the manner 
fixing working conditions, there in which the company took these 
usual elements and 
brought them _  to- 
gether in advertising. 
Mindful, as it was, 
of the 400 vacancies 
caused by the strike, 
and the urgent neces- 
_sity of filling those 
vacancies from a 
purely production 
viewpoint at the 
earliest possible date, 
the company looked 
far beyond the imme- 
| diate problem facing 
it. “If we have the 
kind of plant that we 








Wy couldn’? YOU doce well? If you have ever handled and through them 
a needle of 4 sewing machine come tn, and talk it over. reach and appeal not 


only to the individuals 
that we need to fill 
our present vacancies 
e- and carry on x 

: work, but let us also 

A. B. Kirschbaum Company make the presentation 
ee eee so attractive and so 


welts generally educational 


SUCRTANY NOTICE Pe daceninn df trostn conn Bo ayehs in character that we 

will interest the very 

best type of men and 

SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF ADVANCEMENT APPEALED TO women fo r em- 
PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEES AMBITION ployees ?” 

The result was that 
is nothing about the employment, an altogether different kind of 
work and welfare conditions in “help wanted” advertising cam- 
the Kirschbaum plant that is paign was planned, the layouts 
startlingly new to anyone who is made, the copy,written, and the il- 
at all familiar with the revolu-  lustrations drawn. Space was ta- 
tionary changes that have been ken in the local fewspapers and the 
made in working conditions and campaign launched. The advertise- 
relations between employers and ments were as far-removed from 
employees in large concerns in re- classified help-wanted ads as any- 
cent years. In brief, the employ- thing could be. They were large 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective March first, 1920 | 
MR. E. G. KNIGHT 


for some time past associated 
with our advertising depart- 
ment, becomes the Manager 
of our New England terri- 
tory, with offices in the Little 
Building, 80 Boylston Street, 


Boston. 


BUTTERICK 


Publisher 
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display advertisements, simply yet 
strikingly illustrated, and excel- 
lent in typography; while the 
copy, though practical, was strong 
and appealing in its human inter- 
est. The space used varied from 
three- to five-column widths, with 
four columns predominating, and 
the depth varied from 135 lines 
to 210 lines. 

Printers’ INK has noted from 
time to time help-wanted adver- 
tisements of various concerns 
which used display space for the 
purpose. Among these have been 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, Lord & Taylor, New York, 
the New Era Mfg. Co., the Bea- 
con Falls Rubber Shoe Co. and the 
Crunden Martin Co., of St. Louis. 
In the present instance, a definite 
campaign was entered upon, cov- 
ering a considerable period of 
time. The actual results can be 
recorded, also, in the number of 
men and women secured. 


ADVERTISING PLAN WELL LAID OUT 


The first of the Kirschbaum 
series carried an impressive line 
of illustrations of the plant, and 
under that the caption: “A Good 
Place to Work.” The copy fea- 
tured “better pay, shorter hours, 
steady employment, and a trade 
easier to learn than the average,” 
and was addressed not merely to 
experienced clothing workers, but 
“to men and women who have 
ever handled a needle or operated 
a sewing machine.” The second 
ad carried as illustrations at the 
top of the space line reproduc- 
tions of three Kirschbaum pay- 
envelopes showing weekly earn- 
ings ranging from $22.60 to $54, 
and the copy emphasized the good 
money return from a 44-hour-a- 
week job at Kirschbaum’s. 

Another advertisement featured 
and explained briefly the Kirsch- 
baum plan of “Industrial De- 
mocracy.” At the top was a 
clean-cut illustration picturing the 
“Senate” in session, and under the 
illustration ran the display line 
“A Job—And A Say!” The text 
read as follows: 


Under the Kirschbaum plan of “In- 
dustrial Democracy,” representatives 


elected by the workers meet every 
Tuesday to pass upon ntatters affect- 








ing their welfare. One of the important 
acts was to adopt a resolution extending 
the 44-hour week to eg = workers, 
This was at once approved by the Cab. 
inet. Employees in the Kirschbaum 
shops were already working on the 44 
hour basis. Through their representa- 
tives, chosen by secret ballot, every 
Kirschbaum worker has a definite say 
as to hours, wages, health, safety, edu- 
cation and all other matters of mutual 
interest. These—the good wages and the 
ideal working conditions—make a job 
well worth while in the Kirschbaum 
shops. Do you want to be one of us? 


Still another one of the adver- 
tisements told of the opportunities 
offered to workers to rise from 
the ranks and become executives; 
the illustrations pictured a worker 
first as elevator boy, next as 
shipping clerk, next as foreman, 
and finally as superintendent, and 
the copy cited more than a score 
of instances in which Kirschbaum 
workers had been advanced in 
positions and salaries. 

Fully appreciative of the con- 
stantly rising cost of living, one 
of the advertisements told about 
the co-operative store which en- 
ables the company’s employees to 
buy food supplies at reduced 
rates. The steadiness and regu- 
larity of work were featured in 
another of the advertisements 
under the display caption “52 Pay 
Days in 1920.” 

Practically all the advertise- 
ments carried either a large or 
a small picture of the main plant, 
with the slogan “A Good Place 
to Work.” 

Asked what the net results of 
this unique and interesting cam- 
paign were, Ross M. Barrett, the 
company’s advertising manager, 
made this statement: 

“The strike started early in De- 
cember. Our advertising cam- 
paign ran six weeks. .We used all 
the Philadelphia papers. The cost 
was considerably less than $7,000. 
We secured 750 new employees to 
fill the 400 vacancies caused by 
the strike. Our superintendent 
tells me that every good employee 
that we get who sticks is worth 
$100. This campaign secured 750 
and cost, as I said, less than 
$7,000. Multiply the 750 new em- 
ployees by $100, compare the re- 
sult with the cost of the advertis- 
ing—and bear in mind that these 


~new employees -are the best grade 
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In Financial 


Every day, every week, every year, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer prints 
more lines of Financial Advertising 
than any other Cleveland news- 


paper. 


During 1919, The Plain Dealer car- 
ried 1,327,676 lines of Financial 
Advertising—a gain of 724,920 lines 
over 1918. More than 50 per cent 
gain. 




















It is only natural that The Plain 
Dealer should leadin Financial 
Advertising in America’s fourth city 
of financial importance. The Plain 
Dealer is read daily and Sunday by 
more real live investors of Cleveland 
and Northern Ohio than any other 
newspaper. 
















There are seventeen other classifi- 
cations in which The Plain Dealer 
led in Cleveland during 1919, making 
it the dominant medium of Cleve- 


land and Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer 


Western Representative 

















Eastern Representative 


JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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DAL KE 


DVERTISERS have discov- 
ered that the best way to 

sell foodstuffs is to present them 
as appetizingly as possible and with 
accessories that provide artistic at- 
mosphere, The humble ham and 
the delectable apple pie, as we see 
them in current magazines, cer- 
tainly look “Good enough to eat.” 


It is an exceptionally wide field 
with unlimited possibilities. And 
just to prove that he is in sym- 
pathy with advertising’s mission, 
the artist paints a plate of irresis- 
tible doughnuts as seriously and as 
well as he would paint a portrait. 
It’s all in wanting to do the job 
well—and knowing how. 

In touch with domestic science 
kitchens, where any recipe is made up, 
on special order, and backed by artists 
who put artistic realism into these sub- 
jects, we feel we deserve the generous 
proportion of “still life” orders that 
come our way. “Creating appetite” is 
good salesmanship. 


% ETHRIDGE 


ASSOCIATION of ARTISTS» 


New York Studios Chicago Studios 
23 East 26th St. 140 N. Dearborn St, 
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of workers that we have ever had 
—and you can see for yourself 
whether the campaign brought the 
desired results and paid.” 

There is a profitable lesson to 
be drawn from this Kirschbaum 
campaign—a lesson that is ap- 
plicable in every employing com- 
munity in the country, especially 
in large industrial centres. And 
it is not at all necessary to have 
a strike of employees in order to 
demonstrate the value of the idea 
back of the campaign. For the 
really fundamental importance of 
such institutional “help wanted” 
display advertising is not the fact 
that in this particular instance 
advertising was used to break a 
strike, but that ail that is best in 
a large industrial concern can 
profitably be capitalized and used 
as a basis for an advertising cam- 
paign that will draw to the firm 
the very best grade of workers 
obtainable, make for the retention 
of such employees, and go a long 
way toward eliminating the big 
cost and waste in ordinary labor 
turn-over. 

If there is any virtue in the 
adage that cautions us not to hide 
our light under a bushel, there is 
every reason why every large em- 
ployer, who has really made any 
effort to improve working condi- 
tions, should “tell the world” 
about those improvements. A con- 
cern that has invested several 
hundred thousand or several mil- 
lion dollars in its plant, and has 
really tried to make the condi- 
tions under which its employees 
work not only decent and fair, 
but agreeable, is overlooking one 
of its best bets if it neglects to 
use all that material in recruiting 
employees. Moreover, if it means 
anything to a firm to have in its 
employ the best possible grade of 
men and women, the blame for 
not getting such employees rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
firm, if, having the conditions nec- 
essary to interest good workers, 
it neglects to advertise those con- 
ditions. 


The effect of the Kirschbaum 


campaign has already been no- 
ticed in the increased number of 
display help wanted ads used by 
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other Philadelphia concerns in 
seeking employees; and the cam- 
paign as a whole should point the 
way to a decidedly new form of 
help wanted advertisements. 


Merchants Organize 
for Advertising 

The organization of the Variety Mer. 
chants’ Association, mention of which 
was made recently in Printers’ Iwnx, 
has now been placed on a permanent 
basis. At a meeting in Chicago rules 
and by-laws were adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: S. B. North, of 
E. E. North Co., Claremore, Okla, 
president; Louis Kaufmann, East Pales- 
tine, O., first vice-president; John 
Chrest, publisher of the Five and Ten 
Cent and Variety Store Magazine, Cin- 
cinnati, O., secretary; A. A. Grimes, 
Kansas City, treasurer. 

The organization is made up of the 
larger independent variety retailers of 
the country with the idea of close co- 
operation in matters of advertising and 
selling goods. Centralized service work 
for the members may be done. As yet 
there has been no organized move look- 
ing ‘toward the establishment of col- 
lective buying but there are numerous 
members in the association who desire 
this and it possibly will be taken up 
later. The next national meeting will 
be held in Chicago in August. 


Variety 


J. P. Barry in Japanese Adver- 
tising 
Joseph P. Barry, on the staff of the 
New York Times since 1918, has been 
appointed gepecel manager of the 
Japanese Advertiser and Trans-Pacific 
Magazine. He will sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Tokio on February 28. Mr. 
Barry was formerly circulation man- 
ager of the Providence, R. I. Jou 
and Evening Bulletin, and before that 
was on the auditing staff of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


John L. Rogers With Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan 


John L. Rogers, at one time head 
copy man for Montgomery Ward & ‘Co., 
Chicago, and later advertising manager 
for The Charles William Stores, 
Brooklyn, has returned to New York 
after four years’ active service with the 
Canadian army. e will resume his 
work in the mail-order advertising field 
in the copy department of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Inc., advertising agency, New 


York. 


E. F. Mair Joins National 
Highway Company 
E. F. Mair, formerly division man- 
ager for the American Multigraph Sales 
Co., at Rochester, N. Y., has joined 
the selling staff of the National High- 
way Advertising Company of Chicago. 
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HERMAN G. HALSTED 


Herman Halsted has been 
associated with me in business 
for nearly twenty-five years 
and has been my friend for 
thirty-five years, as we were 
brought up together in Elmira, 
New York. 

There are many phases of 
our business that I am proud 
of, but there is nothing that 
makes me more proud than to 
be able to say that Halsted 
and I were great friends when 
we were eight years old and 
that after twenty-five years of 
business association we are 
even closer friends to-day. 


few 





The Rochester 


Democrat 
and 


Chronicle 


THE ROCHESTER DEMO- 
CRAT AND CHRONICLE 
has been represented by me 
for nearly twenty-five years, It 
was my first publication, and 
when Col. N. P. Pond and 
W. H. Mathews appointed me, 
they started me in business for 
myself. Its circulation was at 
that time not much more than 
20,000 copies daily. Today, it 
is over 60,000 at 3c. per copy. 
Its foreign advertising rev- 
enue at that time was $28,000 
for the full year. Today, 
their monthly revenue from 
foreign advertising averages 
more than this figure. It is 
not only the leading news- 
paper in its territory, byt 
there are few publications like 
it in the whole country. 
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Tell your printer to use Hammermill | can be 
Cover for these little business-getters. You'll | which 
° ° ° ship. 
be more than satisfied with the job he turns | on wh 
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will pay for paper. For samples, owes +f mi 
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Revolutionary Changes in Trade- 
Mark Law Proposed 


Rider to Pan-American Convention Would Have Important Consequences 
—Revision of Whole Trade-Mark Procedure Would 
Be Preferable, Says This Writer 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


F the attitude of .the present 

Commissioner of Patents may 
be taken as a criterion, the United 
States may be said to be about to 
align itself with those countries 
where anything may be registered 
as a trade-mark. 

The proposal to change our 
long- established trade-mark law 
and practice in this way comes 
about from two growing tenden- 
cies: (1) that of adopting sur- 
names and geographical terms as 
trade-marks, and (2) the in- 
crease in cultivation of foreign 
markets. 

It is fairly well known that in 
this country trade-marks are pro- 
tected at common law without the 
necessity of registration. In fact, 
many trade-marks that cannot be 
registered in our Patent Office 
have been protected time and 
again by our Courts. 

In many foreign countries, the 
only way in which a trade-mark 
can be protected is by registration 
which acts as a grant of owner- 
ship. There are few limitations 
on what may be registered and 
protected as a trade-mark in most 
of such countries, but it is un- 
fortunately true that about half 
of them will not register a for- 
eign trade-mark that has not been 
registered in the country of 
origin. This has made it impos- 
sible to prevent the piracy in those 
countries of many marks that are 
not registered but are fully pro- 
tected by common law in the 
United States. 

English exporters have experi- 
enced the same difficulty and have 
recently secured the passage of 
an amendment to their trade- 
mark Statute which provides for 
a separate register of trade-marks 
that are not ordinarily subject to 
registration but which have been 
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validly used as trade-marks for a 
period of two years. 

We ourselves are already pro- 
posing to create a separate regis- 
ter of trade-marks in H. R. 9023, 
a bill to give effect to certain pro- 
visions of the Pan-American 
Trade-thark Convention which 
has already passed the House and 
is now awaiting the consideration 
of the Senate Committee en 
Patents. 

This separate register of marks 
registered in Latin - American 
countries and submitted to us for 
protection under the provisions 
of this Convention was proposed 
because of objections on the part 
of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce (to which this same pro- 
posed legislation was submitted 
last year) to any interpretation of 
this Convention which would give 
the United States the authority 
to examine, and refuse or allow 
protection to such marks accord- 
ing to whether or not they were 
entitled to protection under our 
law. 

While there is no doubt that 
we have such authority under the 
Convention, nevertheless, the 
Commissioner of Patents made 
this change in the bill originally 
drafted by the writer in a vain 
hope to secure its passage at the 
last session of Congress and no 
change was made when the bill 
was reintroduced this sessidn. 

During the discussion the other 
day before the House Committee 
of Patents of another bill, H. R. 
7157, to amend section 5 of the 
Trade-mark Act so as to permit 
the registration for additional 
goods of trade-marks used on 
some goods for ten years prior to 
1905, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents stated that he saw no good 
reason why we should not permit 
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the registration of anything that 
anybody wanted to register in 
order to facilitate the procure- 
ment of foreign registrations. He 
stated that he had already drawn 
up some proposed legislation to 
bring this about, which he pro- 
posed to submit to the Senate 
Committee on Patents and have 
embodied in the bill to give effect 
to the Pan-American Convention. 
This proposed amendment of the 
Commissioner requires in accord- 
ance with the new English statute 
two years’ use of such marks be- 
fore they can be registered and 
does not make registration prima 
facie evidence of title. 

In the opinion of the writer, it 
is a mistake to jeopardize the bill 
to give effect to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Convention at this time with 
a rider that is designed to change 
our whole system of trade-mark 
law, since it seems fairly certain 
that this bill will become a law at 
the present session if not amend- 
ed in the Senate. Moreover, the 
proposed amendment has had the 
consideration only of the Com- 
missioner of Patents and of the 
representative in this country of 
a British firm of patent and trade- 
mark agents who would naturally 
like to see this country follow the 
example set by Great Britain. 

It would be far better to secure 
the appointment of a committee 
that could be composed of repre- 
sentatives of Congress, of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Gov- 
ernment and of private business 
to revise our whole trade-mark 
law with a view to submitting 
such revision to Congress at the 
earliest opportunity. There is no 
doubt that our trade-mark law is 
inadequate to meet present day 
needs and should be thoroughly 
revised with special regard to our 
present position as an interna- 
tional trader. 

In the opinion of the writer, 
the administration of trade-marks 
in our Government ‘should be 
completely divorced from that of 
patents. One is an aid to com- 
merce; the other is a grant or 
monopoly in return for an eéven- 
tual benefit to the public at large. 
One is permanent; the other is 
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temporary. At least, there sho 
be a Registrar of Trade-marks 
distinguished from the Comm 
sioner of Patents and the admi 
tration of the two should be 
tirely separate and distinct. 
_For instance, at ‘the pres 
time, the practice in trade-r 
cases follows that in I 
cases. Moreover, assignmen 
trade-marks are recorded j 
same books as are assignme 
patents. Even the official r 
of trade-mark applications js , 









= 





knowledged on patent forms, 
John Smith registers a tra 
mark and assigns it and his by 
ness to Wiliam Brown, and 
liam Brown records such assi 
ment in the Patent Office, nev 
theless, John Smith can still 
tain a certified copy of the reg 
tration in his own name whi 
he can present to foreign patt 
offices as proof that he owns 
mark in the United States whi 
he really assigned to Willi 
Brown. 

Such things as these will ne 
be remedied while the admis 
tration of trade-marks in 
Government is entrusted to 
office where patents and patt 
matters are of primary imp 
tance and trade-marks are 
ondary. 

In most foreign countries, | 
trade-mark office is a part of! 
Department of Commerce and 
should be so in this count 
When this comes about, wet 
expect to see a more advan 
and liberal administration of | 
laws concerning trade-marks 
resulting advantages to our ) 
ducers and exporters, and 
greater facilities for those 
whom the advertising of t 
marked goods is entrusted. 

Probably not until then will 
country become a party to 
Madrid trade-mark arrangel 
which provides for the regi 
tion of trade-marks in 5 
Switzerland, with resulting f 
tection in about twenty couml 
Probably not until then wil 
manufacturers and exportes 
officially shown the necessilf 
early and adequate protecti 
their trade-marks abroad. 
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DOMINATION 
In The Detroit Want Ad Field 


T is being recognized more and more by large space buyers that the 
most accurate index of a newspaper’s ability to reach the ultimate 
consumer lies in its Want Ad record. 


Whatever purposes other kinds of advertising may have, the sole and 
only purpose of the Want Ad is the filling of an immediate Want. 


It is self evident that the paper which consistently and continuously 
carries the greater number of Want Ads is the one which has the ability 
to meet immediate needs more quickly and efficiently. 


It is self evident, too, that such a paper reaches the greatest number 
of all classes of people, for the Want Ad appeal is not confined to one 
class. 


Just in proportion to its ability to fill Wants does a paper keep on 
gaining Classified Advertising patronage, for this patronage is largely 
unsolicited. It depends almost wholly on the community’s experience 
with the medium. 


In Detroit, The Sunday News has led its only Sunday competitor, The 
Detroit Free Press, in Classified advertising patronage for more than four 
years. During 1919 it published 93,952 more Want Ads than the other 
Sunday paper—a lead of 47%, and an increase in lead of 26% over the 
preceding year. 


The consistency of this lead my be judged from The Sunday News 
record for February of this year. On the first of the month it led the 
other Sunday paper by 66% in number of Want Ads; on February 8 
by 72%, and on February 15 by 88%. 


Daily and Sunday, The Detroit News stands second in America in 
volume of Classified advertising carried, being surpassed only by a 
Chicago paper which draws from a population three times that of 
Detroit. 


National advertisers seeking to dominate the Detroit field will recog- 
nize the vital significance of the classified lead of The Detroit News as 
a criterion of result producing value. 








The Detroit News 


First in America in Paid Advertising 
Always in the Lead 
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Labor Conditions Create New 
Markets for Engineering 
Equipment 
Labor conditions are attracting labor 
saving devices to markets heretofore 
unprofitable to attempt. Even the do- 
mestic servant situation is having its 
effect on the market for engineering 
equipment. I understand that the de- 
mand for electric washing machines 
and other devices to save labor in the 
home have thrown so many so-called 
‘war plants” into this industry, that 
the volume of sales of this kind of 
equipment will be greater in 1920 than 
the total sales of machine tools. These 
home labor-saving devices alone will 
call for the use of 2,500,000 fractional 
horse-power motors. This is only one 
illustration of the new markets which 
are opening up in every direction for 
the manufacturer of engineering equip 
ment and among our future capitalists 
of industry will be those who have had 
the vision and foresight to sense these 
conditions.—J. Malcolm Muir, _ vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 
in an address before the Technical Pub- 

licity Association. 


Add to the List of Immortals 
Tue H. K. McCann Company 
CLEevELAND, Onto, Feb. 23, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The editorial you presented in last 
week’s issue relating to advertising men 
who have also become notable as 
writers of short stories omits the man 
who is, to my mind, the dean of the 
lot—Bruce Barton. His serial, ‘““What 
Shall It Profit a Man,” which appeared 
last year in the American, was both 
clever and _ strong. 

Paut Teas. 


L. W. Palmer Represents 
“Rural Weekly” 


Lester W. Palmer, recently a mem 
ber of the advertising department of 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
has become the advertising representa 
tive of the Rural Weekly, St. Paul, at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


E. O. Ham Leaves Armour & 
Co. 


E. O. Ham, who for the past nine 
years has been connected with the 


_ advertising department of Armour & 


Co., Chicago, has joined the staff of 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Chicago. 


S. B. Reed With Los Angeles 
Agency 


Stanley B. Reed. who before the war 
was connected with the advertising de- 
tail department of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
Dan B. Miner Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Profit-sharing Is the Solution 

“I am not only a believer in the 
profit- ‘sharing or bonus system in bys. 
ness,” says Saunders Norvell in Goog 
Hardware, “I am more than that. ] 
do not believe a business can be com 
ducted in a satisfactory manner upon 
any other basis. You must stud 
make the interests of your an 
exactly the same as your interests 
When they help you they must also 
help themselves. When they hurt you 
they must also hurt themselves. If you 
do not agree with me in these ideas, 
just make an experiment. Take some 
item and offer a cash bonus to every 
clerk for his sales of this item. Then 
settle with them on this bonus system 
every week. Do not have them wait too 
long. I think the results will surprise 
you.” 


W. M. Findlay Returns to 
Gibbons Agency 


W. M. Findlay, for the past five 
years connected with the advertising 
department of the Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, O., has rejoined J. J 
Gibbons, Limited, advertising agency, 
Toronto. Mr. Findlay was a mem 
of the Gibbons organization for three 
years previous to going to Toledo, for 
a time at Toronto, and later at Mon 
treal. He rejoins the Canadian adver 
tising agency as a member of the & 
ecutive department at the head office in 
Toronto. 


O. B. Ober Will Join United 
Advertising Corporation 


Oliver B. Ober, assistant advertising 
manager of the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, Chicago, will join the United 
Advertising Corporation, outdoor adver 
tising, New York, on April 1, as Con 
necticut sales manager, with head 
quarters at New Haven. Mr. 
has been with the Fairbank company 
for the last four years, and before tha 
time was assistant advertising manage 
of the Comptometer Company. 


A. McKie Donnan with Emil 
Brisacher 


A. McKie Donnan has joined th 
Emil Brisacher advertising agency, Sa 
Francisco, as copy and plan man. Mt 
Dennan was recently advertising mat 
ager of the Ezonall Products Company, 
San Francisco. Miss M. Hoyle, cot 
mercial artist, has also become asso 
ated with the Brisacher agency 


Jack Carr With “Wisconsin 
News” 

Jack Carr, who for the last year We 
promotion manager of the Chicag 
Herald and Examiner and previous ® 
that time advertising manager of 
Atlanta Georgian and Sunday Amerag 
is now advertising manager of the 
consin News, Milwaukee 
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O “Puffing,” no “Axe- 
N grinding,” no _ literary 
pyrotechnics; just honest 


impartial criticisms and news 
about ALL the latest books—that 
is what has made “The Record” 
Book Page a buyers’ guide to 
thousands of Philadelphians. 


Besides Mr. P. A. Kinsley, Literary 
Editor of The Record, a group of men 
specially versed in the various fields of 
literature, such as George Morgan, 
Francis Hill and others, regularly con- 
tribute to the now famous Saturday 
Book Review Page of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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Quoted 
Widely 
Everywhere 
Because Authoritative 





The Associated Press and 
live newspapers everywhere 
extensively quote the author- 
itative articles that are appre- 
ciated by Farm and Home’s 
keen-minded readers. There 
are six hundred and fifty 
thousand such families. 
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merica’s Vital Issues 


The technical articles that have 
long been a feature of Farm and 
Home, and the comprehensive articles 
of timely interest by such recognized 
writers as Herbert Hoover, Harry 
A. Garfield, Governor Lowden, 
Governor Allen, and other prominent 
men, are published to satisfy a de- 
sire for authoritative knowledge by 
the most intelligent class of farmers 
in America. 

Farmers and their families who 
read Farm and Home are alive to the 
vital issues of to-day—as thoroughly 
interested in the national problems of 
coal, labor and distribution as in 
planting, cultivating and harvesting 
because these quéstions are directly 
related. 

Farm and Home readers are 
thinkers, homemakers and _ buyers, 
who know good things, want good 
things and have the means to buy 
them. 


IRM"HOME 


, Tl. 














Springfield, Mass. 
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Why the High Cost of Living? 


There is a definite and direct relation between the 
high cost of living and the loss of labor through 
restricted immigration. If immigration had con- 
tinued to come to the U. S. in the volume it attained 
in 1911-1914, we should have 6,000,000 more immi- 
grants, including 3,500,000 unskilled laborers. This 
means that the market for staple goods is short by 
6,000,000 men, women and children and the labor 
market is short over 3,000,000 unskilled laborers.* 





Coincident with restricted immigration and the decline of 
the staple goods demand, the earning power of the foreign 
born in this country has increased out of proportion to that 
of the native born citizen. For the first time in their lives 
they have money to spend on those things which are not 
mere necessities. They not only wish to be loyal Amer- 
ican citizens, but they want to be more like Americans in 
appearance as well as in manner of living. 


The spending power of these millions needs direction. 
Those advertisers who are wise enough to enlarge their 
markets by making their goods known to these people in 
their native tongues are reaping large returns, and building 
a permanent market of the richest kind. 


We shall welcome the opportunity to discuss advertis- 
ing in one or a thousand papers, either by letter or by 
a personal call. 


* (Statistics of the Inter-racial Council). 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, inc. 


RICHARD H. WALDO, General Manager 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Hickox Bldg., Little Bldg., Woolworth Bldg., 
Chicago Cleveland Boston New York 
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Criticized Advertisements}That Are 
Popular, Notwithstanding 


You Can’t Always Tell—in Advertising 


By Charlton Walters 


A NUMBER of years ago the 
4% owners and distributors of 
“Onyx” hosiery put out an adver- 
tisement in which appeared a rath- 
er eccentric illustration of a pretty 
girl; over whose mouth rested the 
letter “O” of the word Onyx. And 
the caption read, “On 


the lips of every 
woman.” 
This advertising 


design stirred a deal 
of controversy and 
adverse criticism. The 
stunt was almost uni- 
versally condemned 
by advertising men, 
They said that it was 
beneath the dignity of 
a great wholesale 
house and could bring 
nothing but ridicule. 
It was one of those 
trick phrases with a 
double meaning that 
had no place in con- 
servative advertising. 
In fact, it was so un- 
popular with the ex- 
perts that the public 
thought it great. 

It was used in va- 
rious forms for many 
months and _ finally 
discarded, having ap- 
parently outlived its 
usefulness. The same 
design has now been 
resurrected and bids 
fair to duplicate its 
former success. 

We do not attempt 
to say that the strange illustration 
is really “good advertising.” We 
do contend, however, that it proves 
the popular craving for things that 
are novel and different and 
unique. A campaign founded on 
eccentricity would doubtless make 
a failure, The occasional stunt 
advertisement is almost a neces- 
sity, 

The people who are best fitted 


2 
Ss 





for passing upon such copy are the 
people who check up results. It 
is a fact that various ads reflect 
their various degrees of popular- 
ity in an incredibly short space of 
time. What is to be said, there- 
fore, in the face of uncontrover- 


MALLORY 


“a ~ 


IN THE LARGER ORIGINAL A NEVER-FAILING 


ATTEN TION-GETTER 


tible fact? If an idea is popular, 
it’s popular—and all the profes- 
sional argument and logic in the 
world won’t change it. 

Some months ago, the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company issued a 
page display, the chief illustrative 
feature of which was a number of 
gulls wheeling against a white sky. 
The caption suggested that “Hyatt 
Quiet Was the Poetry of Motion,” 
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and there was no other text, save 
a foot-line. 

The very idea of taking a page 
to show some birds, when the 
product advertised was a mechani- 
cal contrivance like a ball bearing! 
Things were coming to a pretty 
pass, indeed! There should be a 
law against such sheer waste of 
money. 

It has developed that the Hyatt 
page of the gulls has been a win- 
ner all up and down the line, from 
dealer to consumer. People “got 
the idea” in a trice. They recog- 
nized the inherent beauty and jus- 
tice of the comparison. 

When the Hotel Pennsylvania 
decided to advertise in a big way 
in newspapers and magazines it 
naturally sought something odd. 
For oddity is one of the short 
routes to public attention. The 
story is delivered promptly and to 
a large audience. 

An artist was employed to illus- 
trate the Pennsylvania Hotel ad- 
vertisements, who had won atten- 
tion in the comic papers because 
of a form of picture that abso- 
lutely defied analysis. The people 
shown were freakish, unreal, out- 
landish. Notwithstanding this, the 
complete picture possessed pecu- 
liar grace of technic and a 
marked individuality. There was 
nothing else quite like it anywhere. 
It was really so ugly, it was at- 
tractive, as the saying goes. The 
campaign pleased New York and 
was so successful that the same 
sketches are now being used in 
the magazine copy. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, 
the art of Flato has been turned 
to advertising account, because it 
had already won public favor on 
covers of magazines and as inside 
illustrations. John Wanamaker, in 
advertising British-made garments 
for men, took the idea and pages 
filled with the little toy people 
were used. Mallory hats were ex- 
ploited in a somewhat similar 
manner, although the figures, in- 
dividually, were far less eccentric. 

There are millions of people 
and many, many classes of people. 
Once every so often, it becomes 
necessary to give those who take 
a fancy to eccentric ideas the fare 
that whets their appetite 
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Upbuilding the Artistic Sig 
Advertising 

Poster ADVERTISING ASSOCLATiOy 

Jounston, Pa., February 20, | 

oor of Printers’ Inx: . 

‘esterday I received m 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, and wat, 
congratulate you upon the iggy 
to let you know that your x 
prophesy that I would be greatly j 
ested in it from an artistic stand 
etc., was more than fulfilled, 
idea of scattering the articles of 
usual interest about art work, prinj 
etc., throughout the publication f 
one to go through the entire journal 
account of the sustained interes 
the fear of overlooking some 
thing. 

Advertising men who are interg 
in improving their printing and 
efforts will no doubt be greatly is 
ested in following up Printers 
Monthly seeing the Feb 
number. 

To-day I received my copy of 
weekly for February 19, and note 
much gratification the editorial on 
182 on “Outdoor Displays as Art 
leries.”” You have hit the nail o 
head, and this idea is the very thim 
have already approached not only 
nell about, but have taken up with 
officials of the American Federatig 
Art and others interested in impr 
art. The poster advertising ind 
owes you a vote of thanks for pre 
ing its case so well and at this tim 

Tom Nox 


after 


Memorial Services for Will 


Woodhead 


Memorial services for William 
head, twice president of the Assoc 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
died at Chicago on January 27, wi 
held at the New York Advert 
Club on Wednesday, March 3, at 
Pp. M. 

Edwin T. Meredith, who has ju 
signed as president of the Ass 
Clubs, will preside. Among those 
will speak at the services are: 
Dobbs, G. W. Coleman, H. S. Ho 
and W. C. D'Arcy, past_presiden 
the Associated Clubs; P. S. M™ 
executive manager of the Asse 
Clubs, and G. W. Hopkins, preside 
the New York Advertising Club 


Oscar C. Ford Will Repre 


. ’ 
“Hotel Review” 
Oscar C. Ford has resigned as ¢ 
representative and manager of the 
York office of The Automobile J 
Publishing Company, Pawtucket, 
and will become eastern repre! 
of Hotel Review, New 
March 1. 


Burlington, Iowa, Publish 
Dead 
William B. Southwell, presides! 
publisher of the Burlington, Ia. 
Eye, died at Chicago in his fifty: 
year on February 17. 
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100 Per Cent Results 





The Herald and Examiner’s Merchandising System is 
not only perfect in theory, it is perfect in results: 


THE REDEL CANDY CORPORATION 


Candy Specialties 


PP? - 228 Cael waereR sreter 
MiILwauKee.Wis. 


January 17, 1920 
The Chicago Herald & Examiner, 


Chicago, Il. 
y coms of ’ Gentlemen: Attention Mr. G. F. Hartford. 
and not . ’ ; 
litorial e Permit us to take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 


tion of the splendid sag ar erg you gave us in our recent 
entry into the Chicago Market with Campfire Marshmallows. 


We believe it was largely through your efforts that we were 
enabled to secure the splendid grocery, drug, and confection- 
ery store distribution which we achieved in the space of four 
weeks. This is especially significant in that, in placing our 
product in grocery stores, you virtually opened an entirely 
new distributive channel for a candy and food product. 


We want specifically to thank you for the splendid sales 
talks and sales management of our solicitors which the mem- 
bers of your organization gave. 

We know you will be interested in knowing that the success 
of our product has been so great that we are making plans for 
the establishment of a separate plant devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of Campfire Marshmallows. 


No merchandising campaign conducted by the Herald 
and Examiner has ever failed. Ask us why. 


General Manage 
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The Private 
Office Best for Creative 
Work 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 12, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately in a firm that the writer is 
quite familiar with, as to which has 
proved the better method in the han- 
dling of the advertising department and 
the copy production end of large agen- 
cies and other concerns. 

One section contends that equally 
good results can be obtained by group 
ing all workers in a large office, no 
one having a private office. 

The others, including the writer, con 
tend that advertising men, particularly 
the copy writing and creative men, will 
accomplish better and greater results 
where they are provided with separate 
offices, where their chain of thought will 
not be interrupted by the dictation and 
conversation of others. 

I believe that there has been consid- 
erable discussion in the East recently 
as to the relative merits of the private 
office in its various forms, as against 
the plan of grouping all workers in one 
large room where the noise becomes a 
general hum rather than an individual 
sound. 

Perhaps you have some information 
you could give us which would throw 
a little light on this problem. Should 
you see.fit to make mention of it in the 
columns of Printers’ Inx, I would 
prefer that you do so without reference 
to our firm name or myself. 


Cys correspondent who thus 
wishes to remain anonymous 
has brought up an_ interesting 
question. The argument for the 
private office against the open 
office with all workers grouped, 
has been a moot question in 
agencies and other places where 
creative work is accomplished 
for some time. 

In most agencies, the present 
tendency seems to be to give the 
copy writers, especially, their own 
private office. Sometimes his 
private office is nothing more than 
a cubby-hole off a long corridor. 
At other places it is a commodi- 
ous, beautifully furnished office, 
where star copy writers, like 
“Alonzo, the Magnificent,” evolve 
the sort of copy which -has 
been described as “trenchant, 
gripping and graphic.” The em- 
ployer, especially the head of an 
advertising agency, who perhaps 
has been a copy writer, himself, 
usually believes in the private 


office. 
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On the other hand, men who 
are in the habit of paying effi- 
ciency experts for advice, believe 
in grouping men who do creative 
work in large open offices. Many 
publishing. houses in New York 
cling to the open office idea even 
for editors, paragraphers, service 
men, and others who have to do 
creative work. 


TURMOIL DROVE HIM TO CLUB TO 
WORK 


One man who came from a 
private office position to one where 
he got more money but was forced 
to work in a large office where his 
train of thought was often dis- 
turbed by the click of typewriters 
or the patter of busy office boys’ 
feet, adopted a rather unique plan 
of getting the advantages of both, 
He needed material for his crea- 
tive work from the men with 
whom he was associated, so that 
he did most of his visiting and 
talking in the open office. Then 
when it came time for his creative 
work, he’d leave word with the 
telephone operator that he could 
be found at the Yale Club. He'd 
then take his material up to his 
city club, get in a private room of 
his own with dictionaries, thesau- 
rus, encyclopedia, Bartlett’s Book 
of Familiar Quotations, paste, 
shears and other necessary imple- 
ments for the man who does 
creative work, and get all the 
benefits of the private office. 

One well-known advertising 
man in New York, who is called 
upon to do a great deal of creative 
work in an open office, says that 
he can’t do as good work there as 
he could in a closed office. He 
blames his present situation upon 
the vanity of the “big chief.” He 
says that when a visitor comes in, 
the chief likes to take him in his 
own private office, talk business 
with him for a while, then bring 
him out and say, “There’s the 
office,” in a grand and all-inclusive 
manner. He then waves his hand 
over the group of hundreds of 
busy workers, and relies upon tt 
to make an impression upon his 
visitor. 

There is a certain agency in 4 
large city where the copy writers 
are all given small private offices 
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Cape Town, capital of Union 4,000 feet in length This 
of British South Africa, is commercial center, as well 
center of diamond industry. as others, throughout the 


The town is an important world, depends on the 
port of call and terminus AMERICAN EXPORTER 
of railways, with large for information about 
docks and a_ breakwater American products 





For 42 years the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER has answered the 
question for the American 

| manufacturers— 


‘How to Reach the Foreign Buyer” 


Send for “Export Advertising Results” 


AMERICAN 
BXPORTER 


Established 1877 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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“TI never saw so 
many Banks!” 


ISITORS to Canada for the 
first time almost invariably say, 
‘“‘T never saw so many Banks!” 


Banks on every corner of the city 
streets. 


Banks in prairie towns. 
Banks in mining camps. 


Banks at country crossroads. 
How do these Banks live and prosper? 
The answer is “‘savings deposits.” 


Canadians number about 8,000,000. 


Their savings deposits alone total almost 
$2,000,000,000. 





This, remember, is aside “from 
Bonds (one Canadian in six sub- 
scribed to the 1918 Victory Loan) 
—Stocks, Investments of all kinds. 











This is the money now actually 
laying to the credit of Canadians 
in the Savings Banks! 


(Continued) 








Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
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(Continued) 


[F you are looking for a country 
of prosperity, thrift, and business 


«tivity — 
(ANADA IS IT! 


Canada is growing—in population 
and in importance. Canada’s coh- 
suming power is enormous. If you 
desire to secure a strong and per- 
manent footing in Canada for your 
goods, now is the time to advertise 
in 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





You can cover Canada by spending 
10 per cent of your appropriation 
in these papers. 


Ask your Advertising Agency—or 
write direct to 


uty Population Paper City Population Paper 
laifax, 70,000 Chronicle Toronto, 547,371 Mail & 
¥.S. & Echo Ont. Empire 
Herald & 
Q Mail Winnipeg, 255,000 Free Press 
& John, 52,000 Standard Man. Tribune 
N.B. Telegraph 
Times Regina, 30,000 Leader 
Ihebec, 105,000 Le Soleil Sask. 
-Q. Telegraph Saskatoon, 24,000 Star 
Gazette Sask. 
Montreal, 800,000 La Patrie Calgary, 60,000 - Herald 
P.Q. La Presse Alta. 
Citizen Edmonton, 55,000 Journal 
Ottawa, 127,458 fomznel Alta. 
Ont. ailies Vancou- 170,000 Sun 
ver, B.C. World 
london, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 Colonist 
Ont. Free Press B.C. 











Agents, Toronto, Montreal 
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all opening into a large corridor. 
The copy is passed out in the 
morning, some of which are rush 
jobs to be ready by noon, and each 
man retires into his private office. 
There are no doors, however, on 
these so-called private offices, and 
outside, somewhat in the manner 
of Simon Legree, the copy chief 
walks up and down. It is a great 
question in the minds of some of 
these copy writers as to whether 
they have a private office or not. 
A well-known agency man 
makes the remark that it all de- 
pends upon the nature of the man. 
“A nervous, sensitive, tempera- 
mental man,” says he, “absolutely 
requires a closed office. But a 
man who can really concentrate 
and shut his mind to everything 
except the work in hand can do 
just as well in an open office as 
he can in a private cubby-hole.” 
The general feeling, however, 
among agency executives is that 
a man doing creative work is en- 
titled to his own office, far from 
the madding crowd. Some ex- 
ecutives have carried this plan a 
step further. Realizing that a 
man whose entire effort is spent 
upon creative work sometimes gets 
stale, they insist upon certain men 
spending at least one or two days 
at their home, away from the 
office. In this time, they are sup- 
posed to do certain work, requir- 
ing extra concentration and study 
of a mass of material which they 
may have accumulated during 
their days at the office. It has 
been found in several cases that 
this plan worked extremely well, 
and that men at home—especially 
when. they have their own little 
private room, up under the eaves, 
where the wife and kids are not 
allowed to enter under the se- 
verest penalty—produce a large 
volume of better material than 
they do surrounded by all that 
goes with a busy office in a large 
city—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





L. L. Spach With Elgin “Daily 
News” 


L. L. Spach, formerly with the John 
Anderson Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago, has become advertising manager 
of the Elgin, Ill., Daily News. 


Feb. 26, 1920 


Pyramid on 
Advertising Investment 
by Being Truthful 





NE of the crying evils of 
present-day merchandising is 
the use of deceptive names. 

What possible purpose can there 
be in calling a product “Union 
Linen, Silk Lisle” and names of 
that sort? Such names merely 
reflect on the price charged ‘for 
the real product. When one gets 
into the field of furs, he almost 
wonders if retail merchandising 
has genuine regard for public 
confidence. 

Someone has _ suggested that 
trade names of certain furs are no 
longer deceptive because their 
meaning is so thoroughly under- 
stood by the shopping public. 
Then why in the name of common 
sense is their use continued? 
More and more, the smart mer- 
chant is instructing his advertis- 
ing men to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth about every 
piece of merchandise. He is 
calling everything by its real name 
so that there will appear over his 
door the words, which no sign 
painter can efface, “This is a Safe 
Place in which to Shop.” 

The far-seeing and successful 
merchant to-day believes im 
pyramiding on his advertising in- 
vestment. He looks forward to 
the day when his institution will 
be so well advertised as to begin 
to advertise itself. Advertising is 
but a means of contact with the 
public. It is a method of bringing 
the public into your place of busi- 
ness. Any merchant can pyramid 
on his advertising by taking just 
as great pains in satisfying a cus- 
tomer as he does to get a cus- 
tomer into the store. The satisfied 
customer is an advertising asset. 
—Richard A. Lee, Special Counsel. 
A. A. C. of W.. in an address be- 
fore National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Convention at New 
York. 





Kresge Gains Sixteen Per Cent 


The S. S. Kresge Co. reports sales for 
January, 1920. as $3,051,585, an in 
crease of $438,026 over 1918. 
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Team Work Will Win ° 


New Responsibilities in Industry Require New Spirit 


By William M. Wood 


President, American Woolen Company. 


EOPLE in general have a very 

slight realization of the swift- 
ness and efficiency of the proc- 
esses by which automatic ma- 
chinery turns wool into cloth, 
creating fabric almost as by the 
touch of an electric button. They 
little realize to what extent the 
operations of cloth making are 
simplified by modern machinery; 
that almost any ‘job connected 
with it requires but little physical 
labor and average intelligence. 
Manufacturing is now a scientific 
process in which electrical power 
plays a dominating part. 

The changes that have thus 
been brought about from the days 
of the little mills of our fore- 
fathers, operated among the hills 
of New England beside the 
brooks and rivers wherever water 
power could be found, are very 


marvelous. But with these 
changes have come great and 
vital problems for solution— 


problems not only industrial but 
social and political. The advan- 
tages in the economy of opera- 
tion, as well as in many other re- 


spects, have made consolidation 
necessary. Our own company, 
for illustration, now operates 


fifty-four mills scattered through- 
out New England and New York, 
and employs some forty thousand 
operatives. While this is the 
largest company it is but a type. 

Nor could I to any greater de- 
gree know even the people who 
own the mills. We have in our 
company some seventeen thou- 
sand stockholders. A_ similar 
situation exists with regard to 
those who distribute our cloth. 
But except upon fortunate oc- 
casions like this I can seldom 
meet those who buy our fabrics, 
and it is almost equally seldom 
that I see or know those men 
from whom our company buys its 
supplies. 





Part of address at annual dinner of 
National Association of Clothiers. 





Besides being a trustee for em- 
ployees and stockholders I am 
charged with still another duty, a 
duty to the public and to you 
who buy our product in behalf of 
the public, by which I am bound 
to see that the cloth which we 
produce is worth the price. I 
hardly need to point out to you 
how delicate these duties are in 
relation to each other or how 
vitally they may at times con- 
flict. 

It is thus my duty and the duty 
of those who constitute with me 
the management to hold the scales 
fairly and justly as between these 
three great interests—the worker, 
the investor and the public. It is 
my duty to see that so far as I 
have power no injustice shall be 
done to either or any, but that the 
problem shall be fairly, or at least 
honestly, solved. 

Take the case of the workers. 
They look to me, as they have a 
right, to see that the conditions 
under which they labor are right; 
that the pay they get is fair pay; 
that they shall be enabled to live 
clean, wholesome lives, to educate 
their children, to advance the 
standards of their living. Many 
of them do not speak our lan- 
guage. They have come from 
conditions which were different, 
many of them sad and embitter- 
ing, which are reflected in their 
resentments against existing insti- 
tutions. They are citizens in the 
making and it is a part of our 
duty as managers to assist in 
making them good citizens. 

I know that no industry can - 
succeed if those who toil in it day 
by day are unjustly and unfairly 
treated. Therefore as measures 
of justice as well as measures for 
the benefit of our industry our 
company has undertaken to do 
something to take the place of the 
lost personal contact with work- 
ers; to do something for the bet- 
terment of their conditions; to 
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Loaded Dice 


are only viewed with favor by the 
man who loads and plays them. 
To make your advertising pay in a 
field about which you know nothing 
is playing against loaded dice. And 
you can snap your fingers and hum 
“Come 7—come 11—Baby needs a 
new pair of shoes,” with the result 
that baby will go without the shoes. 


57 daily papers—ALL the dailies in 
our field have combined in a List 
and compiled a booklet on the 
facts and figures of our entire field 
—our Towns and our Countryside 
—our People and our Industries. 


That big little booklet wiil be 
mailed you if you write for it. 


1920 








ROBERT E. WARD 
Director of Advertising 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 












ce Review and Leader Greenville Advocate Piqua Call 
ind Times-Gazette Hamilton Journal Pomeroy News 
ubula Star and Beacon Kenton News-Republican Portsmouth Times 
ns Messenger Lancaster Gazette Salem News 
ataine Index-Republican Lima News Sandusky Register 
Gazette Lima Times-Democrat Steubenville Herald-Star 





Tiffin Tribune and Herald 





ag Green Sentinel-Tribune Lorain Times-Herald 









Telegraph Troy News 
ldge Jeffersonian Mansfield News Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Standard a Upper Sandusky Union 
licothe Gazette ~ ogy nl Urbana Democrat & Citizen 





Martin’s Ferry Times 











" — and Times-Age Marysville Tribune >a wohheage Ban J 

liverpool Review & Tribune Middletown News-Signal ns in = 

Palestine Leader Mt. Vernon Republican-News Wilmington News 

ta Chronicle-Telegram New Philadelphia Times Wooster Republican 

y Republican Newark Advocate Xenia Gazette & Republican 
Times Niles News Zanesville Signal and 


at News Norwalk Refiector-Herald Zanesville Times-Recorder 
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look after them in illness as well 
as when they are at work; to as- 
sist in their education and knowl- 
edge of American ideals and in- 
stitutions. 

The greatest mistake of all has 
been when management and work- 
ers have failed to recognize the 
absolute necessity of team work, 
sympathy and unity of purpose in 
maintaining this industry upon 
which both of us equally depend 
for our livelihood. 

Things have happened of late 
in the relations of our employ- 
ees and the management that have 
touched me very deeply, and that 
have given me a new confidence 
in the future as’ well as a deep 
satisfaction. I indulge in no illu- 
sions. I know that we shall have 
our troubles and disagreements in 
the future somewhat as we have 
had in the past, but I hope and 
believe that we shall approach 
them with a new spirit and a new 
appreciation and a new regard 
each for the viewpoint of the 
other. 

I have felt distinctly that the 
friendly and _ cordial’ relations 
which ought to exist between the 
management and workers have at 
times been interfered with by the 
actign of outsiders. There are 
two classes who have indulged in 
this practice. There are the social 
workers and philanthropists, who 
act from a sincere desire to better 
conditions of the worker. Of 
these people I make no complaint 
or criticism. But I venture to 
think that they might accomplish 
more in co-operation with the 
management than in stirring up 
feeling against it. 

Of the other class nothing 
good can be said. Many of them 
are vicious and agitate merely to 
get money from the workers by 
way of assessments. They are 
busy sowing the seeds of unrest 
and discontent among workers in 
order to create and maintain dis- 
satisfaction with industrial and 
political institutions. They are of 


the class called Reds, who carry 
a well-defined purpose to over- 
throw our Government and indus- 
trial system. 

I believe that these men are los- 
ing their influence. 


The doctrines 
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which they advocate are un-Amer- 
ican; their declarations are fre- 
quently disloyal and treasonable. 

While I do not think that the 
millennium has come or is even 
at hand, I believe that a better 
day is approaching and that the 
problem is going to be solved. 

With the solution of this prob- 
lem, I believe comes the solution 
of our problem as to the investor 
and as to you gentlemen and to 
the public. For if I can make our 
workers content, then as a pros- 
perous unit we go far toward ac- 
complishing the ideal result—a 
fair wage to the worker, a fair 
return to the investor and an hon- 
est product and a fair price to the 
public. 

There is still another duty, one 
which has developed of late years 
—the duty to our Government. ° 
Within the years last past the 
Government not only has under- 
taken to supervise and control the 
business activities of companies 
like ours, but lras to a large ex- 
tent succeeded to the position of 
stockholders. The Government is 
a new beneficiary for which the 
management holds its property in 
trust. 

You will be a bit surprised, I 
think, when I tell you that for the 
last year for which our accounts 
have been made up, the American 
Woolen Company has paid to the 
Government in taxes an amount 
more than twice the amount of 
the nominal profit left remaining 
to the company—more than five 
times the amount of dividends 
paid to our investors, You will 
be surprised, I think, to learn that 
this payment to the Government 
was nearly two-thirds the total 
amount distributed to our work- 
ers by way of wages, although the 
wages paid during that year were 
the highest ever paid in the his- 
tory of our company. 

I regard such taxation as the 
grateful contribution of this com- 
pany to the great causes for which 
we entered the world war; a con- 
tribution to the ideals for which 
we fought successfully in foreign 
lands. It is a splendid record, 
and I believe with every stock- 
holder and every employee of our 
company, I am proud of it. 
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| ee an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Maills,’’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Fextile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“JEWLH 


‘TEs is pre-eminently a Quality 
Market. Of any two similar articles, 
the intrinsically better article, regardless 
of cost, will be easier to sell in the Jewish 
market. 


The reason is to be found not merely in 
the fact that the Jewish family income is 
considerably higher than the average for 
the country. Nor in the fact that the 
majority of Jewish workers are skilled 
artisans engaged in industries in which 
the wage scale is highest. 


There are two more fundamental reasons which 
are inherent in the Jewish psychology and in their 
economic position. 


Of the 3,000,000 Jews in this country, fully 80% 
properly belong to the middle class in the social 
scale. The other 20% are either very wealthy or 
very poor. 


We have here the spectacle of a great body of 
wage earners—skilled and well-paid wage earners, 
to be sure, but wage earners none the less—main- 
taining a standard of living which in every respect 
equals the standard prevailing among American 
families of the middle class. 

© Joseph Eliner 
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MARKET 


N addition to this unusual social fact 

there is the racial bent which mani- 
fests itself in an acute sense for mer- 
chandise. The Jew is a natural born 
judge of merchandise and values. 


These two characteristics of Jewish life explain 
why the average Jewish family spends more for 
living expenses and why it unerringly selects the 
quality article. 


In Néw York City with its 1,530,000 Jews, the 
high standard of living is even higher for the 
reason that the Jewish middle class in this city in- 
cludes an unusually large percentage of men in 
the professions, in trade and independent manu- 
facture. 


These facts are of the utmost significance to all 
American manufacturers of quality merchandise. 


To reach this quality market directly, intimately 
and economically, the four great daily Jewish 
newspapers of New York City must be used as 
the essential vehicle. The Big Four of Jewish 
Journalism in America delivers the message into 
the best Jewish homes. 


The Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Morning Journal The Day-Warheit 
Jewish Daily Forward 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
CITY CIRCULATION 


NEW ORLEANS 


The leading commercial center of 
the South —the second port of the 
U.S. A cosmopolitan city—a highly 

active buying and selling market— 
responsive to advertising. 

Suburban New Orleans is too limited—too 
scattered to reach economically. Concen- 
trate on city circulation, Advertise in 
the States. You will get more prompt 

returns at a lower cost. 
Want More Information ? 
We'll Gladly Furnish It. 


ADVERTISI cae 


 % O30 Cr- tak; 
STATES 


EVENING SUN DAY 
























Horse Sense in Foreign Advertising 


How the Corona Typewriter Company Co-operates with Dealers in 


South America 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE mails of the editor of 

nearly all business magazines 
these days are full of export 
stories. The large majority of 
them contain sarcastic references 
to what American manufacturers 
have done to get buyers in for- 
eign markets “sore” at their 
methods. There are hundreds of 
incidents—you can hear them 
everywhere—of how this com- 
pany or that ignored the language, 
customs or buying habits of a 
foreign nation and made itself 
generally ridiculous in going after 
foreign trade. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to be 
able to write of a company which 
has applied horse sense to its ad- 
vertising in a definite field, South 
America, and by this course has 
proved there is no real mystery 
in foreign trade building. It 
seems to be based on exactly the 
same fundamentals as domestic 
business — sincerity, good mer- 
chandise to back up statements, 
and a liberal advertising policy in 
relation to retail distributors. 
The Corona Typewriter Company 
has found that the same sort of 
co-operative advertising which ap- 
peals to the retail merchant in 
Alabama will secure the endorse- 
ment and help of the distributor 
in the Argentine. 

The Corona plant during the 
war was crammed with business 
for the army. Every effort was 
made to keep production abreast 
of the tremendous demand due 
to the difficulties in furnishing 
sufficient machines for army 
work at home and overseas. 
At the same time, thought was 
being given to the _ retention 
of old foreign markets—and the 
winning of new ones. Quick de- 
mand for the product was not 
the immediate objective, but 
rather a consistent campaign of 
consumer education. In this con- 
nection the company states: 


“Our object in starting these 
97 





advertising campaigns, in Latin 
America, was not to build up an 
immediate demand. We.. knew 
that the demand would be at least 
equal to, if not greater, than the 
supply; but what we sought to 
accomplish was to educate the 
people of Latin America in the 
use of Corona—just as we have 
educated the people of the United 
States. We were very careful to 


explain to our dealers that we 


were looking to the future and 
that this advertising should not 
be entered into with any idea that 
if it did increase the demand for 
Corona, we would be obligated to 
fill orders. 

“After the armistice, the do- 
mestic demand not only continued, 
but increased, and the foreign de- 
mand increased with it. No extra 
effort was necessary to build up 
foreign business; but we thought 
an extra effort necessary to fore- 
stall competition — particularly 
German competition, which has 
always been keen in Latin Amer- 
ica; the Germans being the only 
manufacturers who, prior to the 
war, entered the portable field in 
competition with Corona.” 


MISTAKES NOW MEAN LOSSES IN 
FUTURE 


Many a manufacturer does 
things he is sorry for afterward 
in going after foreign business, 
just because he does “go after it.” 
He wants immediate results, or- 
ders in large quantity from the 
start so that he often gets off to 
a start in his advertising which 
makes impossible a healthy, grad- 
ual growth. There is too much 
“do it now” in his advertising, 
too little previous study and 
foundation building before the 
campaign starts. The Corona 
company was looking into the 
future. ' 

In this way the sales and ad- 
vertising campaign for Latin 
America was planned as the real 
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building and establishing of a 
permanent foreign business, to 
secure good will and co-operation 
in South American markets, not 
merely a hurry up campaign for 
the quick disposal of surplus mer- 
chandise. Building for perma- 
nence meant co-operation from 





viajante concluye el — 5 
de su NA, que no 


larga travesia 


pafiera muy Util en todo viaje. 





LA terminacién de un viaje prolon ido, el ingeniero . 
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La Maquina de Escribir Portatil 


puede levarse a cualquier parte y viene a ser una com- 
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inserted, and shipped direct to 
the South American newspapers 
and magazines. The advantage 
both to the home company and to 
the local distributor in co-operat- 
ing to push a popular article 
backed by a consistent advertis- 
ing campaign was pointed out. It 
was demonstrated to 
the distributor that it 
would prove a good 
investment to him 
to secure completely 
thought out copy, 
featuring his name, 
merely by paying 
one-half the cost of 
the actual advertis- 
ing space. 

By approaching the 
agents on this basis, 
the company discov- 
ered an almost uni- 
versal desire to co- 
operate, and a fine, 
aggressive type of 
campaign was se- 
cured. The newer 
way of having a 
company in the 
United States take 
the initiative in do- 
ing the actual work 
based on a knowl- 
edge of conditions, 
made a better im- 
pression ‘than the old 
idea of allowing so 
much per machine 
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TO GET THE DETAILS RIGHT FOR A SCENE OF THIS SORT 
REQUIRES INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF CONDITIONS 


the start with the distributors, so 
that a fifty-fifty co-operative ‘ad- 
vertising campaign was suggested. 
Personal letters were written by 
an official of the company to the 
list of agents, in an intimate vein, 
looking into the future from the 
local agent’s point of view. The 
man who wrote the initial letters, 
advised by men who knew the 
markets, put himself in the 
agent’s shoes and offered them 
co-operation on their basis. 

The copy, in complete electros, 
was to be prepared in this coun- 
try with the distributor’s name 


ried out its promise 
to base its campaign 
on the buying hab- 
its, speech and cus- 
toms of the various countries 
instead of plunging in and using 
the same type of copy used in the 
domestic market. In doing this 
it practically reversed the usual 
process. Instead of setting up a 
piece of copy and then translat- 
ing it into the language of the 
country, it was worked the other 
way round. 

It is the former method which 
has so often caused American 


manufacturers to appear in a 
ridiculous light, and in translat- 
ing the word “carriage,” for ex- 


ample, use the Spanish idiom for 
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There are little refinements in 
getting out electros, stereos 
and mats which some do not 
take time for and others 
do not understand. We look 
upon these last touches as 
the most important part of 
our work —and our work 
shows it. We specialize in 
working with advertisers and 
agents, because they go where 
they can find the best; but we 
take on anything in our line. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes + Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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Central Ohio’s 
Leading Beverage 
Medium 


URING 1919 The Ohio State 
Journal published more bever- 
age advertising than any other 

Columbus newspaper. 


The distributor of the leading soft 
drink in central Ohio used 25% more 
space in the State Journal than in any 
other local daily. {lis business in- 
creased 300% during the year. 


The beverage which ranks second 
in sales was advertised more exten- 
sively in the State Journal—and so on. 


Moral—The Ohio State Journal is 
the leading beverage medium in 
central Ohio. 


Che Ohio State Sournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1811 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Foreign Rep. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg. 
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cockroaches. There is always the 
example of the enthusiastic South 
China translator who, in rewrit- 
ing an English advertisement for 
a breakfast food, made the claim 
that it had all the properties of 
opium. The Corona company 
took no such chances in its ad- 
vertising. The orig- 
inal copy is written 
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paigns prepared in advance were 
released. During the year com- 
plete campaigns in the leading 
newspapers and magazines con- 
sisting of six-inch, single-column 
and double-column space in news- 
papers, and full pages in maga- 
zines were run in the Argentine, 





in this country by 
business men, mna- 
tives of the country 
in which the adver- 
tising is to appear, 
in the language and 
idiom of that par- 
ticular locality. The 
illustrations also are 
prepared here by 
Latin- American ar- 
tists familiar with 
those countries, and 
are true to locality 
in dress, mannerism 
and local color. 
These men, know- 
ing intimately the 
customs, literature, 
idioms and buying 
habits of the people 
to whom they are 
addressing their 
sales appeal, do not 
make the mistakes 
which are so apt to 
creep in when a 
mere _ translation 
from American 
copy is attempted. 
An approximate 


ene teclede uni 
versal, — big 
bor, tecta de retroce- 


demas ode 
j Tay moderaes. 








7 peante on abn) r en la oficina cuando el 
Ox eine, hee todo si se trata de ha- 
‘ on un trabajo jo que requiere alencién y cui- 
instalarse a la 
bra del am) me 7 resco corredor, para alli dar 

pom suella a imaginacida! 

La CORONA hace esto posible. 
ducidas dimensiones permien irene et @ todos ios lados 
y usarla sobre cualquier mueble 


CORONA 


La Maquina de Escribir Portatil 


dado! . mas erates 


we soot 
Bazan Aswenicane, CompaSia AnOnima 
us 
CARACAS: Tonne 4 Venons 





wrornnauas o> 
MARACAIBO + BARQUISIMETO 





translation in Eng- 
lish is later made of 
the copy written by 
natives, merely for 
record. In this way, 
by absolutely reversing the usual 
process, the company keeps away 
from pitfalls which cause loss of 
confidence on the part of the Lat- 
in-American buyer. 

By shipping the complete ad- 
vertisement, including each re- 
tailer’s name in electro form, di- 
rect to the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and scheduling all inser-~ 
tions from this country, the detail 
and worry were taken off the 
local agent’s hands. As fast as 
new retailers signified their de- 
sire to co-operate on the fifty- 
fifty basis as suggested, new cam- 


COPY ESPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR READERS IN PARTICULAR 


PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


_ Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba and Chile. 


Each piece of copy and art 
work has a definite bearing on 
the life and customs of the coun- 
try to whose citizens it makes its 
appeal. In the country districts 
prospectors and engineers often 
travel mule-back to get to their 
destination. The mule, therefore, 
in that particular locality becomes 
part of the local color, and the 
copy to accompany its portrait is 
written by a man who knows this 
quaint method of transportation, 
the men who use it, and their buy- 
ing habits. The old plan of 
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adapting the copy to the people 
who are to read the advertising, 
of having a definite, liberal, co- 
operative plan of advertising for 
the distributor and presenting it 
to him in a close-up way for his 
own advantage, seems to work as 
well in foreign countries as it 
does close at hand. 

Real co-operation on the part 
of the retailer and greatly in- 
creased sales for their product 
have convinced the Corona com- 
pany that common horse sense in 
foreign advertising is a good 
method for building a permanent 
market. Its reversal of the ordi- 
nary process in translation has a 
suggestion for every manufac- 
turer who is interested in adver- 
tising in foreign countries. 


Misguided Attempts to Limit 


Production 
New York UNIverRsItTy 
New York, February 18, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

May I express my hearty approval of 
your promptness in opposing the move- 
ment to limit production, which was 
apparently advocated by the Associated 

ess Industries of America? 

It is my belief that the coming 
months will see other misguided at- 
tempts, and that if allowed to continue, 
they will aggravate rather than alleviate 
conditions they attempt to remedy. 

Printers’ Inx has already performed 
a valuable public service, and I trust 
that its influence will be great enough 
to prevent similar attempts by other 
associations and groups of manufac- 
turers. 

G. B. Horcnxiss, 
Head of the Department of Advertising 
and Marketing. 


Slogan Registration Sought 
After 


Gray & Davis, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be kind enough to list in 
your clearing house of slogans the fol- 
lowing: “Lights the Home—Lightens 
the ork.” 

This is used-in conjunction with ad- 
vertising our new home lighting plant. 

A Crapo, 
Advertising Manager. 





Vetre Morors CorroraTion 
OLINE, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Years before civil war time the name 
“Velie” was associated with the best of 
manufactured products. P 

Down through the years the idea of 
quality first has been steadfastly car- 
ried on until to-day the name “Velie” 
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and the fundamental principle of qual. 
ity are inseparable. 

hat is more logical, therefore, than 
that our slogan should be: “The Name 
Insures the Quality.” 

Further, believing that quality always 
wins and that a producer adhering to 
that principle must dominate his Sela 
eventually, we also have the slogan: 
“Some Day YOU Will Drive a Velie” 

The best part of it all is, that both 
of these slogans are absolutely true, 

‘ € are giving you these for entrance 
in your list of a of the day. 
. T. Weetocx, 
Advertising Manager. 





Tue Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
New York, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We would like to register our slogan 
in your Slogan Clearing House. It is 
“The Fastest Growing Battery Business 


In America.” 
E. H. Vattar, 
Publicity Division. 


Swan & Fincn Company 
New Yor. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We have been, for the past two years 
or more, using in connection with our 
lubricants the slogan “Scientific Lubri- 
cants for Scientific Lubrication.” 

During the period mentioned this has 
been given considerable publicity in 
national mediums. I have been in- 
terested in the lists which you have 
been publishing in Printers’ Inx, and 
een be glad to have this added to 
your next installment. 

C. C. Fremrne. 


Agency Association in Southern 


California 

The Associated Advertising Agencies 
of Southern California has been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles, with A. Car 
man Smith as chairman and F. W. 
Johanect as secretary. The member- 
ship list includes the Dake Advertising 
Agency, Inc.; Dan B. Miner Company, 
A. Carman Smith, C. R. Stuart, Joseph 
G. Lemen, N. Lockwood Company, 
R. J. Culver Company, Bates, Harrison 
& James; Frank Paris Company, The 
McCarthy Company and Woodside, 
Brown & Hanna. : 

The members have agreed to submit 
to local newspapers, prior to the first 
of each month, their schedules, so that 
publishers may be guided as to the 
amount of white paper that probably 
will be required during the following 
thirty days. 


E. F. Slack Is Dead 


E. F. Slack, general manager of the 
Montreal Gazette, died at Montreal 
on February 15. Mr. Slack was_also 
president and organizer of the Cana- 
dian Press, Limited. 


Goodrich Rubber Sales in 1919 

Sales of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany in 1919 were in excess of $141,- 
000,000, with net profits before federal 
taxes of $17,304,813.33. 
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“Many husbands have the same feeling for 
their wives that the circus leopard has for the 
young woman with yellow hair and pink tights 
who compels him daily to jump through a hoop.” 


WHY MEN DISLIKE 
THEIR WIVES 


By 
HELEN P. McCORMICK 


Asst. District Attorney of Kings County 


In 
Hearst's for March 
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Hearst's Magazine discusses, elucidates and solves 
—so far as possible—the vital questions of home, 


family and public life that people everywhere are 


themselves considering and discussing. 





Have you glanced through a recent issue? 
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Outdoor Advertising 
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BUNDSCHO naturally 
attracts to his shop men 
that like what he is doing 
in type and the bigger 
chance it gives them to 
use what they have—the 
sort that can work with 
a man, as well as for him. 
They call themselves the 
“Bundscho Bunch” This 
all counts for you when 
you count on Bundscho 


+ 


DD, 


J. M. Bunpscro, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 


Cuicaco 
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The Press Agent Has His Day 


Declare Ye Among the Nations and Publish and Set Up a Standard, 
Publish and Conceal Not—Jeremiah L:2 


N PRrRintTErRs’ 

Ink of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1920, I 
read a very in- 
teresting letter 
from one of your 
subscribers, and 
acomment there- 
on by the editor 
with regard. to 
dishonest pub- 
licity firms. The 
implication in the 
editor’s comment 
is very clearly to 
the effect that all 
free publicity is 
necessarily sur- 
reptitious and 
that it can func- 
tion only through 


By Edward L. Bernays 





In accordance with its policy 
of letting both sides of a contro- 
versy be heard, Printers’ Inx 
publishes this very able defense 
of press agents. At the same 
time, we do not take back any- 
thing we have ever said about 
the evil of a system which en- 
courages the payment to press 
agents of big sums of money 
which properly belong in the 
advertising coffers of the news- 
papers. Advertisers and agents 
will welcome the day when they 
will no longer have to maintain 
expensive press departments; 
and the only form of publicity 
that can be obtained for special 
interests will be straightforward 
display advertising openly signed 
by the firm which is putting out 
the propaganda. But until that 
day comes, and the newspapers 
really put up the bars, you can 
hardly blame an advertiser for 
trying to get as much free pub- 
licity as is given his competitor. 


and individuals 
have for a long 
time been em- 
ploying publicity 
experts to pre- 
sent their points 
of view to the 
public, and are 
now represented 
either by a per- 
sonal publicity 
man on the staff 
or by a publicity 
organization. For 
example: Our 
greatest banks 
make it a prac- 
tice to have a 
vice - president, 
one of whose 
main functions it 














back a‘lley ap- 





is to see to jt that 





proaches to the 
editors of second-rate publica- 
tions. 

I am sure that the writer of 
that editorial comment intended 
no such implication, and I there- 
fore feel certain that you will 
permit me to express myself 
through the columns of your very 
valuable paper on the justification 
and importance of the profession 
of which I am myself a member. 

May IJ call'your attention to two 
facts of outstanding importance 
which are not dealt with in the 
letter and the comment? “In the 
first place, leading papers through- 
out the country, including the best 
New York publications, depend 
to a considerable extent upon pub- 
licity organizations for news 
which would not otherwise come 
to their attention, and are keenly 
appreciative of the assistance 
which the publicity man gives 
them, either in the contribution 
of immediate news or in the pro- 
viding of leads, the investigatian 
of which results in news and fea- 
ture material. 

In the second place, the most 


successful American corporations 
1 


_ staff. Consequently, publicity 





news affecting 
the bank or the financial situation 
generally is properly prepared and 


distributed to the proper media . 


for publication. Similarly, the 
large industrial corporations, most 
of the public utility corporations, 
and some of our most prominent 
citizens employ publicity services 
to precisely these same ends. 
The reason the newspapers are 
happy to receive material from 
competent publicity men, and the 
reason, too, why large corpora- 
tions and prominent individuals 
employ publicity men, is. to be 
found in the highly technical and 
specialized character of Ameri- 
can journalism. A person with 
newspaper training and a sense 
for news will quickly discover in 
a situation or an individual what- 
ever material of news value or 
of feature material may be resi- 
dent therein. After the presence 
of such material is discovered, it 
requires a person who knows how 
to write newspaper copy to pre- 
pare the material so that the editor 
can use it without having it en- 
tirely revamped by a member of 
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material is not offered to the news- 
papers in disguise through back- 
alley methods or on a basis of 
personal favoritism. On the con- 
trary, when forwarded to a pub- 
lication, it has no chance of a 
favorable reception unless its 
source is clearly marked. For 
example: We personally make it 
a practice always to mark the 
source of the material which we 
distribute and the organization or 
individual at whose instance it is 
forwarded. We do this, of 
course, because we never accept 
any but reputable assignments 
and because we know that no edi- 
tor will accept our copy unless he 
is satisfied with the accuracy of 
our information. Frequently, too, 
we have found that the newspaper 
will consider a story more im- 
portant than we ourselves, and 
will turn to us directly for am- 
plification and for the supplying 
of further details, opportunities 
for personal interview, etc. 

I might add in conclusion two 
facts of importance in a discus- 
sion ef this sort. In the first 
place, an efficient publicity man 
must believe firmly in the value 
of advertising, and uses it in his 


. own work constantly, both as a 


preliminary to his own work and 
as a means of crystallizing the re- 


sults of a publicity campaign. Sec 


ondly, that .no honest publicity 
man undertakes under any cir- 
cumstances to promise the print- 
ing or appearance of any of his 
material. He knows only too well 
that even though he has a good 
story to send to the papers, it is 
entirely possible that other news 
of greater importance will crowd 
out his copy, or that his own ma- 
terial is not of. sufficient impor- 
tance to merit the attention of one 
hundred per cert of the papers 
to whom it is sent, Consequently, 
a business man may be certain 
that a publicity man is dishonest 
if he attempts to promise that any 
of the material that he prepares 
for publication will see the light 
of print. 

I am sure that it was not your 
intention to reflect upon a useful 
and growingly important profes- 
sion, What the lawyer does for 


his client in the court of law, we 
do for our clients in the court of 
public opinion through the daily 
and periodical press. There are 
shady practitioners among us for 
whom we unfortunately have no 
machinery for disbarment such as 
advertising men and lawyers pos- 
sess. Nevertheless, it is distinctly 
a pity for large industrial inter- 
ests to refrain from accomplish- 
ing many useful purposes which 
a publicity organization fulfils be- 
cause they are misinformed as to 
the general reliability and utility 
of publicity services. 





Four Million Dollar Cam- 


paign Discussed by Chicago 
_ Chicago proposes to spend $4,000,000 
in advertising itself to the nation, It 
is planned to spend this amount in 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor displays 
and moving pictures at the rate of a 
million dollars a year. Copy that has 
been proposed dwells upon Chicago as 
a place to live and as a place to con- 
duct business profitably. 

The four millions, under this pro- 
pesed plan will be raised through hav- 
ing Chicago business organizations 
divert a stated portion of their adver- 
tising appropriation to the city “boost- 
ing” fund 





Will Advertise in Farm Papers 

An advertising campaign in agricul- 
tural newspapers, to be conducted bv 
Cross & Simmons, Inc., Chicago, will 
soon be begun by the Martin-Senour 
Company, of Chicago, producer of 
paints, varnishes, insecticides, disin- 
fectants and dips. 

Einar Graff. formerly with the Fred 
M. Randall Company, of Chicago, is 
now in charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of Cross & Simmons. 





Another Agency in Detroit 

E. A. Batchelor and Charles A. 
Mason. lately in the employ of the 
Miller-Beasley Co.. Detroit, have joined 
with William M. Brown, a Detroit in- 
surance man, in the formation of a 
new advertising agency under the name 
of Batchelor, Mason & Brown. 

Mr. Batchelor was for thirteen years 
a newspaner writer in Detroit. first 
with the Detroit Pree Press and later 
with the News. 





W. A. Scharon with Link- 
Belt Co. 


William A. Scharon. formerly the 
advertising manager of the tractor 
hearings division, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Chicago. has been made director 
of automobile publicity by the Link 
Belt Co., Chicago. 
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Drug Topics is read now every month by 













ty 

every druggist in the United States, 
n- Canada and Alaska 
4 every executive of every drug-jobbing 
" house 
= every jobber’s salesman 
" By using Drug Topics you cover the 
: entire field perfectly and have only one 
t piece of copy and one set of plates to pre- 


pare, one forwarding operation, one proof 
to okeh, one invoice to handle and one 
publication to check. 


=. oS 


_—" = 


Write or wire for rates immediately. 


Drug Topics 
The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 
89 Fulton Street, New York 


> ay , Semmens . Editor 


VERNEUR E. PRATT, MARVIN 8. SMALL, 
Publisher Business Manager 


FRANK C, THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mer., 35 W. 39th St., New York 
WILLIS B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Adv: Mgr., Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern Adv. Mgr., Arcade Bldg., St.. Louis 
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A Prosperous 
Retailer— 





A decade ago the furniture 
retailer was merely a furni. 
ture dispenser. In those days 
business papers were weak. 
So was business. 


With the growth of the 
Furniture Record to a posi- 
tion of authority in the field 
the Furniture Merchant 
and Home Furnisher have 
grown to dominate to-day’s 
greatest market, America’s 
20,000,000 homes. 


To-day at the modern 
Furniture store you will find, the 
home itself, ready cut, as well as 
furniture and everything that 
home and housewife needs. 


Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated 
Business Papers 
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This broadening out process 
has had a great effect on the 
merchant—it has given him new 
vision and confidence. 


Aw SY 





To-day he is looking for new 
fields to conquer, for new lines 
to carry. 


Write and let us tell you about 
your product and this great mar- 
ket outlet: 





SASRCETA: 


———— 





GheGrand Rapids 


Furniture Record 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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An Oversold 


Manufacturer . 

















The wood-working industry /} The Ft 


is unable to fill orders. How MANUFACTURER 
Pon cae 
os es | 






to increase production is the 
problem of the day. 

Factories are building ad- 
ditions and new _ plants. 
Modern machinery is being in- 
stalled. The man with a new 
device for doing the work more 
speedily or with a machine that 
saves time and labor or with a 
suggestion for a better method 
along any line for handling 
men or material is a welcome 
guest at any conference table. 

Such is the condition today of the 
industry where The Furniture Man- 
ufacturer and Artisan is read. 

Thousands of owners, factory su- 
perintendents and foremen read and 
follow its advice and suggestions. 

Like the Furniture Record in the 
dealer field, the Manufacturer and 
Artisan stands as an authority with 
the manufacturer. Its articles and 
descriptions of production problems 
are eagerly looked for and its recom- 
mendations of new methods are rap- 
idly adopted. 

If you have anything that will 
interest this group of men, let this 
publication introduce it for you. 





* 
$2.00 Penyp, 























Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated 
Business Papers 
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—the retailer of the East has his own 
separate and distinct buying problems— 
and selling problems. 


—besides New York, the retailer of the 
Northeast and Southeast has his own 
separate and distinct markets—Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta. 


—the retailer of the Northeast and South- 
east does a bigger business than all the 
other merchants in America combined. 


e announce 
the A tlantic Gast 
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st c38wis 
Atiawne Coast Meacnant 
NEW VOR 


Paciric Coast Mercnant 
BAN FRA) 


“The Worlds Merchandise 
Market” 


Merchant 


A paper moulded primarily for the dry 
goods and general stores of the Northeast 
and Southeast. 


Published every other Saturday—to ten 
thousand live merchants from Eastport 
Maine to Gulfport Mississippi. 


First issue March 20th. 
Forms close March 16th. 


It is one of the Economist Group 


Atlantic Coast Merchant 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Why There Are No Rules for 
Writing Advertisements 


Jackson Says That the Smashing of Precedents Is a Sign That Adver- 
tising Is Very Much Alive 


By Frank H. Williams 


NE of the best little things 

that some of the men in the 
advertising business do,” ex- 
claimed Jackson unexpectedly the 
other day, “is to make rules for 
the writing of good advertise- 
ments. They tell us and have been 
telling us almost since the start 
of modern advertising that ads, 
to be good, must be written thus 
and so. We must do this and we 
mustn’t do that. We must frame 
our announcements in a particular 
style, use certain kinds of type 
and illustrations and, in fact, re» 
duce the whole thing to the exact 
sience of a geometrical problem. 
If we fail to follow the rules and 
get up our ads in exact accord- 
ance with what these fellows think 
is the only thing to do, then the 
dopesters are convinced that we 
will be almost throwing our money 
away. Rules in advertising give 
me a severe pain in the appendix. 
My notion of what a rule for ad- 
vertising is, is something to be 
broken !”” 
“But,” I expostulated, “the men 
who have framed some of the 
basic advertising rules are quite 
frequently men who have grown 
up in the business and know what 


they are. talking about. When 
they say that a certain thing 
should be done thus and so, it is 


because their own experience has 
taught them that the best results 
ae achieved by following that 
particular rule. There are some 
fundamental rules in advertising, 
you know, just as there are. in 
other lines of business.” 

“My fundamental rule in ad- 
vertising,” returned Jackson, “is 
to tell the gruth! Outside of that 
there aren’t any fundamental ad- 
vertising rules as far as I’m con- 
cerned. There are no set styles 
that I must follow, or types that I 
must use. I don’t have to adopt 
ay particular kind of appeal val 





method of presentation. I don’t 
care a rip for all the rules and 
styles in advertising in the world. 
What some other man says is a 
basic, fundamental rule in adver- 
tising—a rule that simply must be 
followed—makes no never-mind to 
me. It rolls off my consciousness 
like water off a duck’s back. If I 
want to be different, I’ll be differ- 
ent. If I want to follow the vogue 
of the moment, I’ll do so. Rules 
and styles in advertising are my 
pet detestation !” 

“But, you can profit by the ex- 
perience of others!” I exclaimed. 
“Certainly you don’t mean to tell 
me that you won’t weigh and con- 
sider all the rules that have been 
formulated by the successful ad- 
vertisers ?” 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THIS ONE- 
TIME RULE? 


“The only rules in advertising 
that I’ve looked into very deeply,” 
Jackson declared, “were as much 
based on the opinion of some in- 
dividual or group of individuals 
as they were on experience. Take 
the matter of borders, for in- 
stance. You and I can both re- 
member when nearly every adver- 
tising man was raising a cry 
against borders. ‘We aren't sell- 
ing borders!’ was their constant 
wail whenever an artist presented 
them with a layout in which an 
attractive border was used. It 
came to be a sort of an obsession 
with a lot of advertising men. 
They felt that if, by any trick of 
Fate, an attractive border crept 
into one of their ads, that the ad 
was killed, dead as the proverbial 
door knob. A border, to their 
minds, became an instrument of 
the devil designed for the undo- 
ing of advertising men who were 
not fully alive to the diabolical 
nature of the beast. Attractive 


borders must be eliminated from 
3 
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all ads—that was one of the basic 
rules of good advertising. And 
what has happened?” 

“What has happened?” I 
queried. 

“You'll find all sorts of mighty 
attractive and elaborate borders 
in many of the best advertisements 
now being issued,” Jackson as- 
serted. “Here’s an ad of the At- 
water-Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, using quite 
an elaborate border. And, to 
my mind, it greatly adds to the 
beauty of the page and to the 
value of the advertisement in- 
stead of detracting from it in 
the slightest degree. The Auburn 
Automobile Company uses a very 
elaborate border in one of its re- 
cent advertisements and the use 
of the border adds dignity and 
beauty to the whole advertisement. 
Although the Auburn company 
is selling automobiles instead of 
borders I feel convinced that this 
particular ad will sell more Au- 
burn cars because of the border 
than it would without a border. 
It’s possible to multiply the in- 
stances of the successful use of 
borders almost without number. 
Here’s the Snellenburg Clothing 
Company with its ad for Right- 
Posture boys’ clothes using a par- 
ticularly heavy and elaborate bor- 
der and here’s the Billings & 
Spencer Company with an ad in 
which the border occupies nearly 
a third of the entire space. Don’t 
let anyone ever again spring that 
old stuff against the use of bor- 
ders on me!” 

“You've convinced me on that 
particular point,” I admitted, “but 
there are a lot of other rules 
which remain and which will re- 
main as necessities in the prepara- 
tion of good advertising.” 


NOT NECESSARY TO SLIGHT TO- 
BACCO’S INJURIOUS EFFECTS 


“T’d like to know what they are,’ 
Jackson snorted. “I’ve yet to find 
any of them, outside that one 
about telling the truth in advertis- 
ing, which hasn’t been fractured 
and broken repeatedly and suc- 
cessfully by leading advertisers. 

you remember,” Jackson 
went on, “how copy writers used 
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to be cautioned against allowing 
anything in their ads which might 
raise a question in the minds of 
possible purchasers? You know 
what I mean—ignore the fact that 
too much tobacco makes some men 
groggy; forget all the unpleasant 
things that are connected with 
many products and with the use 
of them, - At one time this ruk 
was considered one of the cardinal 
principles of advertising. It was 
considered to be the height of 
poor psychology to permit even 
one little uneasy thought to wedge 
its way into the minds of read- 
ers. And now look at how this 
rule has been smashed to smith- 
ereens |” 

“How has it been smashed?” | 
asked, 

“It has been smashed and the 
remnants of the rule are being 
repeatedly kicked about by An- 
tonio Roig & Langsdorf, makers 
of Girard cigars, for one instance. 
The main point in much of the 
Girard cigar advertising is to the 
effect that if smoking other ¢- 
gars has made you feel dizzy or 
groggy you'll feel better if you 
switch to Girards. There’s a 
complete smashing of the old rule. 
If the rule had been adhered to 
in the framing of this particular 
advertising, the fact that some 
men smoke too much and suffer 
from it, would have been com- 
pletely ignored. But instead of 
ignoring this fact—which the old- 
timers say might arouse a psy- 
chological feeling against tobacco 
on the part of all readers—Girard 
cigars are actually cashing in on 
it. It is being made the principal 
feature of a big campaign. 
slogan for the Girard cigars even 
hammers it home—‘The Girard 
Cigar never gets on your nerves. 

“And here’s another interest 
ing instance of the smashing of 
this old-time rule. Many people 
have the notion that coffee is not 
healthful—that its use is injurious 
and that people would be better 
off without it. Do the ooffee met- 
chants ignore this prejudice for 
fear of the psychological effect 
that its presentation might have 
upon people—for fear that the 
realization of the prejudice ex 
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First-Hand Knowledge 


of Merchandising 


The man who serves our 
drug-products clients was for 
years a member of the firm of a 
nationally-famous drug jobbing 
house. The man who serves 
dry-goods manufacturers was 
formerly the advertising manager 
of a well-known New York 
department store. We appre- 
ciate the value of merchandising 
knowledge; but we want that 
knowledge to be practical, hence 
our insistence upon men who 
have lived merchandising rather 
than learned it. 


“How to Judge an Advertis- 
ing Agency” is a book which 
many advertisers have found 
interesting. A copy will be sent 
you on request. 


»(ROSS" 


General Advertising Agents 


214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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isting against coffee in some quar- 
ters might induce others to cut it 
out? They do not. They come 
out with a series of ads in which 
they face the issue boldly and 
even go so far as to say, regard- 
ing coffee: ‘But too much of any- 
thing isn’t good!’ Can you im- 
agine one of the old-time ad writ- 
ers, who was slavishly following 
this particular rule, ever allowing 
himself to admit that the dear 
public might get too much of his 
product, whether that product was 
candy, cartridges or coffee? 

“Show me the (copy writer,” 
Jackson continued, “who is break- 
ing some of the so-called basic 
rules for advertising and I'll show 
you: that he is writing advertising 
that is enthusiastically alive, that 
is right up-to-the-minute in every 
particular and that is selling the 
goods.” 

“You're never at a loss to find 
examples of advertisements that 
bear out your contentions,” I de- 
clared. “You certainly do know 
how to find plenty of instances to 
back you up.” 

Jackson grinned. 

“Tt’s only because there are plen- 
ty of instances of the things I tell 
you about that I’m able to find 
them,” he asserted. “Now, let me 
show you how another ‘basic’ ad 
rule is being broken. It has been 
said repeatedly by numerous writ- 
ers on advertising and by adver- 
tising men that you must never 
kid the teacher in your ads.” 

“‘Never kid the teacher?’” I 
repeated. “I don’t quite get you, I 
guess.” 

“I mean that you should never 
poke fun at the reader. You 
should always treat the reader 
with irreproachable dignity. Never 
twit him about his little vanities 
or mannerisms. Never jest about 
his daily affairs, Always treat 
him as though he was monarch 
of everything he surveys, a para- 
gon of virtue, a being who would 
never, never, never buy your 
product if he ever so much as 
caught you even slyly smiling at 
him. But here’s the Mennen com- 
pany, kidding the teacher with 
much success. Listen to the way 
this concern laughs at some of its 
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men readers in one of its recent 
ads: ‘Oh! I know you have the 
toughest beard your barber ever 
amputated. Personally, I never 
met a man above the second year 
in the high school who wasn’t af- 
flicted with a fuzz of extraordj- 
nary tenacity. Lucky thing for 
soap manufacturers that men have 
always been eager to blame shay- 
ing troubles on their beards,’ 
“There you are—that rule is 
knocked galley-west and the ad 
in which it is done is a corking 
good one, certain to sell a lot of 
goods. I don’t suppose there isa 
single ad man who won't say that 
it is a good ad and yet, as [I say, 
it irreparably wallops that par- 
ticular so-called ‘basic’ rule.” 


STILL ANOTHER RULE GOES 10 
SMASH 


“I suppose you’ve got some 
other examples of broken ‘basic’ 
rules,” I suggested. “I know 
you'll tell me about them eventual- 
ly. So why not now? Go ahead. 
What else have you got on your 
chest ?” 

Once more Jackson grinned. 

“It has been considered by many 
ad men that one of the funda- 
mental rules of the business is 
to devote all the space you're pay- 
ing for to your own product. 
Never bring in any other concern 
which might progt through the at- 
tention you give them. Never use 
any other concern to boost your 
product because, it has _ been 
claimed, in doing so you will be 
getting only a fifty-fifty break out 
of the ad. The firm you use to 
help yourself. will be getting just 
as much good out of the ad as you 
will yourself. But here is the 
Prest-O-Lite company running a 
full page ad in which -the greater 
part of the page is used to show 
a picture of the Tiffany store in 
New York. The ad reads like 
this: ‘No Name Over the Door; 
Yet Everybody Knows. On Fifth 
avenue there is a jeweler whose 
name is famous the world ‘round. 
You know why. You'd stake 
your fortune on the value and 
flawless quality of articles pur- 
chased there. Their. patrons, the 
owners of these well known cars 
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OUR DISABLED 
SOLDIERS 


Neglected—Exploited—Forgotten 








The Public should be heard 


from in no uncertain terms 


YI THourT the courage of conviction 

to speak aloud upon injustice, mal- 
administration or incompetence a news- 
paper is false to its trust. 


For 119 years, News 
Value and Journalistic 
Merit have been charac- 
teristic of articles ap- 
pearing in The New York 
Evening Post 


Since its establishment, 
in 1801, successive gen- 
erations of Americans 
have formed the habit of 
depending u p o n its col- 
umns for facts. 


Such an occasion has now arisen— 


The New York Eve- 
ning Post is an independ- 
ent, not a partisan news- 
paper. It will consistently 
follow the course of pre- 
senting facts, and its ut- 
most endeavor will be to 
see that these facts are 
fundamentally sound, un- 
colored by partisanship or 
personal feeling. 
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a most important “Draft upon the coun. 
try’s honor” has been dishonored. 


Every American with red blood in his veins should 
read Harold Littledale’s articles on the treatment ac- 
corded our disabled ex-service men. 


It is your fight they fought. They paid in blood 
and agony. Conditions shown are intolerable. It is 
your duty to learn the facts, which public demand 
must change. 


With due regard to its responsibility-—to its stand- 
ing as a conservative and non-partisan publication— 
and only after very careful investigation, The New 
York Evening Post is printing a series of articles on 
the utter failure of the officials charged with the duty 
of so doing, to pay this “draft of honor,” in so far 
as the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors and 
marines is concerned. 


Articles of great inter- California. And to this 
















est are usually “syndi- 
cated”’ (allowed to be re- 
printed) at a price. 


But this is neither a 
subject for commercial- 
ism nor delay. The in- 
formation should reach 
every American citizen 
possible—from Maine to 


end The New York Eve- 
ning Post will reprint the 
first six or seven articles 
immediately, and will 
supply them at half their 
cost, in any quantity, 
to individuals or organi- 
zations. ($2.50 a thou- 
sand.) 
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All Claim to ‘‘Copyright’’ Is 
Expressly Waived 


Newspapers are urged to reprint. Upon request 
we will even supply “mats” without charge to those 
newspapers who will aid the boys by so doing. 


Send two postage stamps for a copy—once read, 
you will need no further urging. Better yet, send for 
1,000 or 5,000 copies of Littledale’s report—pass 
them on to others. 


Give copies of the report to your Congressmen, 
your Senators and your Mayor—to your clergymen, 
your local editors, to members of the American Le- 
gion and other patriotic societies. 


Condemnation, destructive criticism, so richly 
merited, must be followed by a plan, some plan— 
your own plan, perhaps—that will bring order out 
of chaos. 


Public opinion must be aroused. Read the facts. 


Investigate the situation in your own town, and 
let public indignation not subside until incompetence 
and gross neglect have been succeeded by the sort of 
treatment these boys have earned—that was promised 
them—that is being paid for. 





20 Vesey Street, New York, February 22nd, 1920 





This announcement is ¢ ing in 65 nationally known newspapers, 
from coast to coast, and is paid for by the N. Y. Evening Post. 
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(a number of cars are pictured 
in the ad in front of Tiffany’s) 
know why, because they accept a 
reliable name as guarantee of 
satisfaction. They have Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries in their cars for 
the same reason.’ 

“Just think of what a corking 
good ad this is for the Tiffany 
store,” Jackson exclaimed, “and 
the Prest-O-Lite company is pay- 
ing for it. Prest-O-Lite cares 
nothing for. the old-time rule 
against using any of your adver- 
tising space for anything that isn’t 
strictly your own product. And, 
as a result, the company has 
evolved an ad that is not alone 
unique and interest-compelling but 
which is undoubtedly a _ result- 
getter. 

“To my mind,” Jackson as- 
serted, “this continued breaking 
of the so-called basic rules of ad- 
vertising is a splendid indication 
of the progress that advertising 
is making. It shows that adver- 
tisers and copy writers are awake 
to the ever-changing possibilities 
of publicity. It shows that mod- 
ern advertisers are not slavishly 
fettered to any rules promulgated 
by persons who because of experi- 
ence or egotism feel that they 
know all about advertising. And, 
so long as advertisers continue 
indifferent to the ‘rules’ of the 
business, just so long will ad- 
vertising continue to be new, 
novel, different, entertaining, in- 
teresting and therefore effective. 

“In human life the old-time cus- 
toms and conventions are con- 
stantly passing away. The rules 
of the past generation are thrown 
into the discard by the new gen- 
eration. Change is the most con- 
stant thing in life. So, too, is 
change a constant thine in adver- 
tising because it not alone keeps 
pace with the public mind, but is 
always—or always has been so far 
—just a lap or two ahead of the 
public. When advertisers begin 
to act according to precedent, be- 
gin to frame their ads according 
to what has been done before or 
according to what one man or 
group of men has set up as a rule 
for the writing of a good ad, then 
advertising will no longer have the 
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pull that it now has. To say that 
advertising can have any ru 

except the one rule of truthful. 
ness, seems to me almost like a 
blow at the very foundation of 
advertising. When an advertiser 
begins to feel bound by rules which 
say that he must put over his mes- 
sage in some certain way instead 
of in accordance with his own 
ideas or the ideas of his copy 
writers, then advertising will be- 
gin to be valueless. But just as 
long as it continues fresh and new 
—just as long as it continues 
smashing ahead through rules and 
precedents—just so long will its 
possibilities continue boundless.” 

“You’ve got a convincing way of 
putting it,” I admitted. “This is 
the night on which we customarily 
go to the movies. I suppose you'll 
want to smash that rule and ore- 
cedent, too?” 

“Nope!” Jackson laughed. “Just 
as long as this custom of ours 
continues interesting and enter- 
taining, I’ll continue it. And I 
don’t care a whoop whether it’s 
rule or a precedent, or not!” 





Grocery Stores Sell Rubber 
Tires 


Rubber tires are a side line in gro- 
cery stores on the Pacific Coast. The 
Rubber Products Company of Barber- 
ton, O., through its Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative, has made arrangements with 
the Ralphs Grocery Company, Los An- 
geles, a chain store organization, for 


the retail distribution of “Stronghold” 
tires. 
Difficulty in listing dealers whose 


finances will bear investigation is the 
reason assigned by Steward Slosson, 
representing the Rubber Products Com- 
any, for the selection of the Ralphs 
rocery Company. “It is not that we 
would not like to have our lines handled 
by exclusive tire dealers that we have 
made this arrangement,” he said, “but 
it is difficult to get exclusive dealers 
who have enough money to keep up a 
stock of tires. Nearly all of the deal- 
ers depend mostly on taking orders and 
getting them filled at the tire company’s 
branches in the city. They carry a few 
tires in stock, but these are more for 
display than actual sale.” 





Stewart-Warner Profits 


The net profits of the Stewart-War- 
ner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, 
for the year 1919 were $1,963,574, a 
gain of 23 per cent over the previous 
year. 
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Te Get Alabastine Results You 
Must Ash for Alabasting by Name 
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—<_) H \_X ? 
The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 
Astarx results, ease of application, economy and durability—all 
these features have made Alabastine the nation’s first choice—the ideal wall coating 


No trouble — nothing complicated — simply mix where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains 
Alabastine. a dry powder, with cold water and no analine dyes Alabastine comes in all the popu- 
‘with @ suitable wall brush on new walls or lar standard vints. Any unusual color you may 


any iterior surface; plastered walls, wallboard. ns cata Gesninee, Grapes or saga, eaay 0° 
over paint. burlap or canvas, or even old wall paper sec ured easily by ntermuxing these standard tints. 


Look for the Cross and Circle Printed in Red 


Write for Interchangeable Color Chart 
It offers many vabcuble color suggestions for various rooms Our Art NEEDED TO APPLY 
Department, «00, is at your service to advise you in deta:! just how best to 
decorate your home. All of our talent and experience = a! your disposal 


5 poche A teheetme rae 
SO nectnge mney A ehmamene 
Spectel deg shades Ne 3) dart grom—Me 58 dewp brown) O60 5 





Your Local Dealer Is Entitled to Your Trade 








Reproduction of a page advertisement appearing in women’s publications. 
The Alabastine Company is one of the 


well-known business institutions which 
this organization takes pleasure in serving. 


CHARLES EW NICHOLS COMPANY 


General Advertising 
Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 



























“THE PROGRESS OF TRADE” 


DIGNIFIED “COL 


HE illustrations shown are two of a series of six used as 

covers on Bank Statements, issued by the Union National 
Bank, of Newark, New Jersey. 

Representing a decided innovation in advertising literature 
for Banking institutions, these subjects show new possibilities 


— 





THE MUNRO & HARFORD COMPANY 


r+ Lithographers and Color Printers + + + 
416422 WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








“SECURITY” 


N ADVERTISING” 


for the use of “color in advertising” by the most conservative. 

Perhaps you have hesitated on using color in your booklets, 
catalogues or folders; should this insert suggest possible uses of 
color to you, we furnish plans and original illustrations for un 
usual advertising and will be glad to discuss ways and means. 


”S 





COLOR IN ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING WINDOW DISPLAYS 
LITERATURE & DEALERS’ HELPS 
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“Who's Who-s’ 


in the 


March Munsey 


These notable writers are all listed in “Who’s Who” in 
America and in England, and they have contributed 137 
pages to the March Munsey. 


Sir Gilbert Parker, Author of “The Seats of the 
Mighty,” “The Right of Way,” etc. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President of the New York 
u e Life Insurance Co. A writer and 
speaker of authority, both on histori- 


cal and financial subjects. 


Svetozar Tonjoroff, Author, Journalist and Edi- 


torial writer. An authority on foreign 
e affairs. 


Herman George Scheffauer, Author and Con- 
tributor to magazine reviews—author 


of “The New Shylock,” “Drake in 

Reader California,” etc. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Author and Contributor 
of poems, short stories and sketches. 
Regular contributor to The N. Y. 


Times Book Review. 
by James Luby, Editor New York Evening Sun. 
Writer and Lecturer of note. Has 
traveled extensively. 


Matthew White, Jr., author and Editor. Dra- 

matic Editor Munsey’s Magazine for 

e twenty-seven years. Author of “Eric 
Dane,” “Guy Hammersley,” etc. 

John Fleming Wilson, 4 uthor of “The Man 

Who Came Back,” “The Princess of 


Writer Sorry Valley,” etc. 


Harold Titus, Author and Magazine Contributor. 
Author of “I Conquered,” “Bruce of 
the Circle A,” etc. 








Voluntary circulation means— 


“The Writer Makes the Reader” 


Such a magazine is 


MUNSEY’S 


No premiums—no prizes—no clubs 
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Uncle Sam Likely to Champion 
Truth in Advertising 






Misbranding Bill, Revived in House of Representatives, Seems to Stand 
Good Chance of Passage 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ELL the truth about your 
goods,” says Uncle Sam. At 

least he will say it if H. R. 
2855 becomes a law, which is 
“A Bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation in 
interstate commerce of mis- 
branded articles, to regulate the 
trafic therein and for other pur- 
poses.” The “other purposes” are 
largely concerned with forbidding 
the advertising, as well as the sale, 
of “misbranded articles.” 

Naturally, the manufacturer or 
seller of any article wants to 
know right away what “misbrand- 
ing” is. Unfortunately, no single 
sentence can answer the question 
without extending itself into page 
length. But the gist of “mis- 
branding” is found in telling 
something about a brand which 
isn’t so. 

The Bill is too long to quote at 
length. But to set at rest anxious 
query of manufacturers regarding 
its scope, let it be said at once 
that it contains no provision com- 
pelling the branding or marking 
of any goods. Laws which re- 
quired a conspicuous label on a 
woman’s hat, giving full informa- 
tion of the various kinds. of ma- 
terials which it contained, for in- 
stance would hardly be enforce- 
able. It merely demands that if 
branding or labeling be _ in- 
dulged in, such branding or label- 
ing tell the truth. 

Neither does it demand “the 
whole truth.” Thus, a pair of all 
leather shoes may be legally 
marked “all leather.” legally ad- 
vertised “all leather” and legally 
sold as “all leather” under the 
meaning and intent of the act, 
even though they have brass eye- 
lets, cotton shoe laces, mineral 
enamel paint upon the eyelets, 
steel arch supports and fibre toe 
boxes. An automobile tire might 
be legally branded “pure sea island 


cotton and pure rubber” and 
12 


and careful provision is made that 
5 


legally sold even though it has a 
steel cable in the tire to reinforce 
the bead. 

But a suit of ‘clothes could not 
be marked, branded or advertised 
as “all wool” unless the material 
was all wool, although the lining 
might be silk or cotton. Nor could 
paint be labeled “zinc and linseed 
oil” and sold. as such and 
only as such if it. contained 
cottonseed oil and crushed lime. 

An article will be considered 
“misbranded” if it is an imitation 
and offered for sale under the 
name of another article. It is 
misbranded if an original package 
is broken and new contents sub- 
stituted for the old. A package 
which has a label which purports 
to state weight, size, number of 
article or quality and doesn’t state 
these facts ‘correctly is “mis- 
branded.” A label must not give 
any false or misleading informa- 
tion as to the place of manu- 
facture, the person who manufac- 
tures, the substances or materials 
of which composed; it must not 
say it is copyrighted or patented 
or registered if it isn’t. It is mis- 
branded if “there are applied 
thereto the name or initials of any 
person in any false, inaccurate, 
misleading or deceptive manner, 
or which is false, misleading, or 
deceptive in any other particular.” 

Furthermore, it is “misbranded” 
if there is published any false or 
deceptive or misleading word or 
words about the article in. any 
magazine, newspaper or other 
piece of printed matter. The 
thing may be properly labeled but 
if untruthfully advertised it is 
misbranded. 

In other words. the Barkley Bill 
seems to be the “Pure Food Act” 
of Merchandise, save that it does 
not compel branding. 

Questions as to the placing of 
responsibility. for infractions of 
the law are considered in the Bill, 
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dealers are not to be prosecuted 
for apparent infringements if they 
can establish a guaranty signed by 

“wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer 
or other party residing in the 
United States from whom pur- 
chased” that the articles in ques- 
tion are not misbranded. 

The honest manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber, retailer, mer- 
chant, advertiser or publisher has 
no more to fear from this Bill 
than from the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. It is not repressive, it 
does not demand anything not 
now practiced by legitimate busi- 
ness Nor impose any burdensome 
requirements in carrying out its 
provisions. 

It does lay a heavy hand on the 
man who makes matches in this 
country and labels them “Made in 
Sweden” or the fellow who adver- 
tises “genuine diamonds” when he 
sells paste. It does not prevent 
any one from saying nothing 
about his cotton which looks like 
* wool; his paper which looks like 
leather, his iron which looks like 
steel. It does prevent any one 
from telling any one else in print 
that a material which is one thing 
is something else. 

Advertisers who have trade- 
marks or slogans which in them- 
selves contain statements, such as 
“Highest Quality” or “Finest 
Quality.” will not find themselves 
disturbed in the use of such es- 
tablished trade-marks or slogans 
under this Bill. Such phrases are 
not in themselves to be considered 
as misbranding, because they are 
but statements of opinion. It is 
only when a label, brand or adver- 
tisement contains statements of 
alleged facts which are false and 
misleading that the act can be 
invoked against such advertisers 
or labelers. 

It is not uncommon to find, in 
relation to any Bill introduced 
in Congress, that there are many 
who wish to fight it, for one rea- 
son or another, altruistic or sel- 
fish. So far there has been de- 
veloped no organized opposition 
to this Bill. It has already been 
endorsed by the National Retail 
Drygoods Association and the 
American Home Economics As- 
sociation and has generally re- 
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ceived favorable comment from 
manufacturers and merchants who 
have been consulted about it. 

Of course, pending its gaining a 
place upon the House one ay 
a public hearing or hearings 
will be given to any who have 
representations to make regard- 
ing it. 

te will be obvious that this act 
covers matters now under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, but provides that 
organization with “teeth” in the 
form of penalties and fines and 
imprisonments, by due process of 
law, whereas now such distinctly 
unfair trade practices can merely 
be forbidden and then taken up 
through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the Department of 
Justice under various statutes none 
necessarily made to fit the case. 

This Bill carries penalties of 
fines of $500 to $1,000 and im- 
prisonment up to two vears, or 
both, for specified infractions. 
The Secretaries of Commerce, 
the Treasury and Agriculture are 
charged with making the rules 
and regulations for carrying out 
its provisions and the Bureau of 
Standards is named as the agency 
for examination of articles and 
commodities which are suspected 
of being misbranded. 

The curious who want to know 
why a Bill not yet law should be 
called the “Misbranding Act of 
1916” are referred to the act it- 
self, which states its own title. 
The Bill was once unon the House 
Calendar, having been reported 
out of committee in 1916, but was 
never reached before the Sixty- 
fourth Congress passed into his- 
tory. Then came the war. and 
there was ho time for considera- 
tion of such purely domestic 
measures. Now the Bill has a 
clear track again, after the Rail- 
road Bill is out of the way, and in 
all probability will be reached this 
spring. It is quite possible for it 
to become law during this year, 
after which a period of six 
months is to elapse before it goes 
into effect, in order, presumably, 
to give every one a chance to use 
up all his stock of old labels, ad- 
vertisements and brands, and pre- 
pare new ones. 
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ALTHOUGH the list of slogans 
being compiled by Printers’ 
INK is by no means complete, it 
has already proved its value as a 
means of determining the origin- 
ality or ownership of a slogan 
As it gets larger its use for these 
purposes will increase. Other 
uses will also crop up in time. 

The steadily increasing stream 
of additions that are coming in 
automatically would indicate that 
the importance of the list is 
realized. Owners of slogans no 
doubt feel that it is a precaution- 
ary move well worth taking. 
Printers’ INK is ready and willing 
to develop the “clearing house” 
to whatever extent our subscribers 
may desire. 


Adds Miles to Tire Life. Tirometer 
Valve Corp. 

All the Taste Without the Waste. In- 
dian Packing Corp. (Council Meats.) 

All-Purpose Cocoa (The). Runkel 
Brothers, Inc. : 

America’s Smoothest Tobacco. Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Velvet.) 

Brake That Brought the Bike Back 
(The). New Departure Mfg. Co. 

Built for the Best. Apollo Magneto 
Corp. : 
Candies of Distinctive Quality. Tiffin 
Products, Inc. 

Choice of Three Generations (The). 
Brown & Sharpe. (Hardware.) 

Diamond Edge Is a Quality Pledge 
(The). Shapleigh Hardware Co. (Razor 
Strops.) 

Eat Dailey’s With Your Daily Bread 
Vincent Daily. (Jams.) . 

Fastest Growing Battery Business in 
America (The). Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc 

First in Life—First in Death. De- 
troit Life Insurance Co. 

For Continuous Production. Crescent 
Belt Fasteners. 

For Young Men and Men Who Stay 
Young. Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc 
(Society Brand Clothes.) 

Forgings That Stand the Test. Akron- 
Selle .Co. : 

From Generation to Generation. 
Wagner Manufacturing Co. (Aluminum 
Ware.) 

From Mine to Market. La Belle Iron 
Works. 

Fuel Without a Fault (The). Semet 
Solvay Co. (Coke.) 

Good for Its Face Value. A. A. Van- 
tine & Co., Inc. (Shaving Cream.) 

Heat Plus Beauty. Central Oil & Gas 
Stove Co. (Florence Heaters.) 

It’s the Chain That Stands the Strain 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 








alment of Advertised 
Slogans 


Making a Total of 750 Registered in the “Clearing House 


Lights the Home—Lightens the Work. 
Gray & Davis, Inc. (Home Lighting 
Plant.) 

Little Shoes for Little Devils. Faust 
Shoe Co. 

Live and Die With Assurance. Mary- 
land Assurance Corp. 

Made to Make Good. Z. & S. Middy 
Co. 

Makes Your Hair Look Its Best. R. L. 
Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoanut Oil.) 

Many Typewriters in One. Hammond 
Typewriter Co. 

More Heat—-Less Care. Central Oil 
& Gas Stove Co. (Florence Heaters.) 

Most Economical Form of Permanent 
Construction (The). Hollow Building 
Tile Ass’n. 

Name Insures the Quality (The) 
Velie Motors Corp. 

National Summer Suit for Men 
(The). Snellenburg Cloth Co. (Keep- 
Kool.) 

Our Advice Is As Good As Our 
Service. Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Productions for 5 sa and Rest. Eng- 
lander Spring Bed C 

Quality Goes Clear Through. Dort 
Motor Car Co. 

Quality Is Higher Than the Price 
(The). Juvenile Shoe Corp. 

Right Kind for me Purpose (A) 
Montauk Paint Mfg. Co. 

Shave —— a Smile. Durham-Duplex 
Razor 

Shoes ‘You Order Are the ‘Shoes You 
Get (The). P. J. Harney Shoe Co. 

Silent Servant With a Hundred 
Hands (The). Hoosier Manufacturing 
Co. (Kitchen Cabinet.) 

Some Day You Will Drive a Velie. 
Velie Motors Corp. 

South’s Most Famous Confection 
(The). Hotel Grunewald. (Creole Pra- 
lines.) 

Speed With Economy. Barney-Ahlers 
Construction Corp. 

Strong Arm of jindustry (The). Elec- 
tric Hoist Mfrs. Ass’n. 

Text Book of _ Confectionery Trade 
(The). Candy and Ice Cream. 

Tiffany of the Bolt and go Business 
(The). Rhode Island Tool C 

Washwear for Real Boys. Elder Mfg 
Co. (Tom Sawyer.) 

Win Their Way By Their Play. F. C. 
Kent Co. (Phonograph Sound Boxes.) 

World’s Word for Elevator Safety 
(The). Otis Elevator Co. 

Yarn You Love to Use (The). Bear 
Brand Yarn Mfrs., Inc. 

You Can Bank on Bankers. Bankers 
Accident Insurance Co. 





New Secretary of Detroit 
Better Business Bureau 


Alfred J. Pitts, financial editor of 
the Detroit Times has been appointed 
secretary of the Better Business Bure au, 
Detroit. 
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Announcement 











CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
announce the appointment of 
MR. PAUL WING 


as manager of their New York office. 


Also the appointment of 
MR. CHAS. G. GROFF 


as manager of their Detroit office. 


Fite atl lelg. 
& COMPANY 


- DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS 






CHICAGO + NEW YORK 








liffeen Year 
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There is no business that h 
veloped more in the last fifteen 
than that of publishing farm p 

One of the leading papers 
now has an advertising reven 
a quarter of a million dollars an 
did not then exist; another 
a present advertising revenue of 
$150,000 to $200,000 a month 
getting half its present rate and 
a press capacity limited to 40p 

Few general advertisers then 
using farm papers. They 
nothing about them. To-day 
vertisers know them, many are} 
them and more are about to tryt 
It is recognized that to try to 
chandise an article of genenl 
which farmers buy, without usiy 
farm papers, is like trying to wa 
one leg. 

It is now 12 years since 
Taylor, president of Farm Life 
D. W. Beach, secretary and treat 
met in Indianapolis and decid 
buy the Agricultural Epitomist, 
has since become Farm Life. 
property they took over consist 
a subscription list and a very li 
amount of office furniture. 
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Mr. Taylor, however, had a wide acquaintance and a 
long experience as an advertising manager and as a 
partner in a firm of special advertising representatives ; 
































ders Mr. Beach was experienced in the business management 

even of publications and the conduct of their outside affairs. 

the, Six years ago these two men were joined by George 
t 


Weymouth, now editor and vice-president of Farm Life. 


“ : He brought a wide range of editorial experience on many 
= types of publications. He knew people and he knew how 
ps to write and what kind of writing it paid best to print. 
py The work of these three men has made Farm Life the 
ey ‘ third largest farm paper in the United States. It goes 
ay al into 650,000 farm homes—every subscription paid in 
are | advance and no arrears—and it is read by millions of 
try farm people. 

y to It stands well with them. And because of this prestige 
neral and influence many of its advertisers report that it leads 
using their list in low cost of inquiries and sales. 

$4 Farm Life starts 1920 with the largest circulation in 
J its history. It is pulling better.than ever. Rate cards 
Life and literature on request. 

reas 

me THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
f. Tue JoHN M. BraNHAM ComPANY 

siste Special Representatives 

yl New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER.IND.§ ® 
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Lower Selling Costs 


To lower the cost per inquiry by increasing, the 
number of replies to a mailing, it is necessary 
to use direct advertising, matter that will over- 
come the sales resistance produced by your 
competitor's literature. 


A great many manufacturers are accomplishing 
this by producin3 their direct advertising, matter 
by the Stubbs Offset Method which permits 
the printing, of halftones in black or colors on 
antique finished papers. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary print 
ing; and frequen tly costs less 


THE STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Main Office and Works 
troit 


Chicago Sales Office Cleveland Saley Office 
420 Steger Bidg 721 Engineers Bidg 
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Vacant Lots Cleaned Up When 
Poster Men Sign Lease 


Ivan B. NorpHem Company 
New York, February 14, 1920. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a poster-advertising man I wish 
to express my keen appreciation of 
that very illuminating and eminently 
fair article in your current issue: 

“Poster or Persian Garden?” by S. C. 
Lambert. The ethics of the case are 
so admirably set forth by Mr. Lambert 
that I would hesitate to emphasize or 
enlarge upon them. In the interest of 
a better understanding of the com 
mercial phases thereof, however, I in- 
+> the hope that you may find space 

S Paswruas’ Ink for the following: 

in practically every city in the coun- 
try the poster boards and painted bul- 
letins are erected in accordance with 
the municipal laws—and in many in 
stances the local poster-advertising man 
isan improvement thereon by reason of 
the Rules and Regulations of the 

National Poster Advertising Association 
of which he is a member and by which 
he is guided in the conduct of his 
business. Perhaps the most important 
of all these rules is that the city lot to 
which Mr. Lambert refers so eloquently 
as being “littered with rubbish and cor 
roding tin cans,” is in all cases cleaned 
off the moment the bill-poster leases it 
and kept clean thereafter. 

me that extent, at least, he’s an asset 

0 “The City Beautiful,” about which 
ive of the well-known and principally 
self-advertised opponents of poster- 
advertising fulminate so heatedly. It is 
this very provision that calls for the 
lattice work so frequently seen at the 
foot of a poster board, thus raising it 
eighteen inches from the ground and 
doing away with any temptation to use 
the rear side of the board as a de 
pository for rubbish. 

The wholesale critic of outdoor ad 
vertising rarely differentiates between 
the standard “twenty-four-sheet board” 
and what is commonly known as 
“sniping.” This latter is the indis 
criminate pasting up of all sizes of small 
bills or “dodgers,” as they are some- 
times designated wherever available 
space may be found: such as vacant 
walls, trees, telephone and _ telegraph 
poles, fences, outbuildings, etc. The 
difference between a “twenty-four-sheet 
board” and a “snipe” is, the former 
measures 25x11 feet and the latter, 
generally 2x3 feet, commonly known 
as a “one-sheet.” 

The poster-advertising plant-owner, 
who has manv thousands of dollars in- 
vested in his “twenty-four-sheet boards,” 
and who is as much of a business man 
as any merchant in his city, has. nothing 
to do with the putting up of “snipes” 
and he deplores it as much as anyone 
possibly can—yes, more, even—because 
he realizes that it is a reflection on his 
own business. “Snipes” are put up 





by itinerant “bdill-stickers” and_ irre- 
sponsible local folk whose principal 
mission is to dodge the police. This is 


the situation which has led to the 
Passing of local laws against such work 
and there are those who knowingly 
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and unfairly associate such reprobate 

performances with poster-advertising. 
During the various Liberty ond 
drives while the great war was on, New 
York was covered with these patriotic 
“snipes,” and nobody felt like offering 
any objection because of the end in 
view. Mr. Pennell’s very attractive * ‘one 
sheet” was “among those present”; and 
it may not be betraying a secret to say 
that he could have accomplished a much 
greater patriotic work had he designed 
an honest-to-god ‘“‘twenty-four-sheet” 
poster instead of a “snipe,” greater to 
the extent of the difference between 200 
square feet of colorful lithography and 

six square feet of monotone. 

his, at least, is the way it looks to a 
practical advertising man who spends 
his client’s money with a view to reap 
ing satisfactory results in the way of in 
creased _ sales. That’s pure com 
mercialism, I grant, and a little of it 

wouldn’t do Mr. Pennell any harm. 

Ropert FrorHimncHaM. 
Vice-President. 


Field Advertising Service Staff 
Increased 

The Field Advertising Service, 
Indianapolis, has obtained the services 
of Robert R. Maplesden, Carl R. Swit- 
zer, and William F. Kegley. Previous 
to joining the Field agency Mr. Maples 
den was in charge of direct mail 
promotion with Scott, Foresman & Co.., 
publishers, New York: Mr. Switzer was 
a member of the publicity staff of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago; and 
Mr. Kegley was in the advertising de 
partment of an automotive manufac 
turer of Detroit. 


J. M. Taylor an Owner of 
Hastings, Fla., “Herald” 


John M. Taylor, formerly advertising 
manager of The H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., has purchased a 
half interest in the Hastings, Fila.. 
Herald, and has assumed the duties of 
editor of that paper. Before entering 
the army service with the rank of 
captain, Mr. Tavlor was publicity man 
ager of the Hendee Manufacturing 
Company, maker of “Indian” motor 
cycles and bicycles, Springfield, Mass 


I. B. Wasson Joins St. Louis 
Agency 


T. B. Wasson has joined the Schiele 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis 
He will act as space buyer. Mr. Wasson 
was recently with the W. S. Dickey 
phan Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
ity. 


W. E. Tagnev Leaves “The 
Farm Journal” 


W. E. Tagney, who has been con 
nected with The Farm Journal | at 
Chicago for some time. has resigned, 
effective March 1. His future plans 
have not yet been announced 














Advertising Agencies Learn Why 
Living Is High 


Professor Irving Fisher Tells New York Council of Agents’ Association 
of the “Hole in the Dollar” 


HE advertising interests of 

New York were invited by the 
New York Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies to attend a luncheon at 
the McAlpin Hotel, on February 
17, to listen ‘to two experts on 
finance. 

In the advance announcements 
the addresses were called note- 
book talks, because the men who 
were invited to speak were ex- 
pected to say the kind of things 
advertising men would want to 
jot down. The performance up- 
held the promise. 

A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence listened to Profesor Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Politic 
Economy at Yale, whose subject 
was “Stabilizing the Dollar,” and 
Henry C. Emery, assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 
who spoke on “Business Con- 
ditions as Affected by Foreign 
Exchange.” 

Many notebooks were seen to 
get into action when Professor 
Fisher, at the start, in saying that 
he was going to present his talk 
under four heads, listed them as 
follows : 

(1) What is it? 

(2) Why is it? 

(3) What of it? 

(4) What are we going to do 
about it? 

Many a sales talk by both 
agency men and publication repre- 
sentatives will in the future be 
presented under these heads, if 
industrious pencils mean anything. 

Professor. Fisher mentioned 
forty-one alleged explanations for 
the high cost of living, most of 
which he said were erroneous. 
He compared the present attempt 
at explanation to the attempt of 
astronomers before the day of 
Copernicus, in giving reasons for 
the apparent rise and fall of the 
planets. The rise of each planet 
was explained on a different basis. 
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Copernicus put the phenomena in 
terms of the earth, and, in like 
manner, said Professor Fisher, 
we should not try to explain the 
particular rise and fall of 3,000 
articles, but explain them all in 
terms of one article. 

“Apparently the price of com- 
modities go up,” he said, “but it is 
really the dollar which is 
dropping.”* Pointing out that 
countries of the same monetary 
standards have apparently the 
same price movements and that 
countries of unlike money stand- 
ards have unlike price move- 
ments, he blamed the fluctuating 
value of our dollar for most of 
our troubles. “The servant girl 
who deposited two hundred dol- 
lars in the bank ten years ago,” he 
said, “draws out only one hundred 
dollars at the present time. In 
the meantime she has lost most 
of her interest. 

“In like manner, the woman who 
left one hundred thousand dollars 
in railway bonds in 1896, at 4 per 
cent, instead of getting dividends 
on them, has in reality been eating 
up her principal. In order to 
have kept this principal intact, she 
would have had to pay back all of 
her interest and some extra every 
year. 

“The dollar,” he said, “has 
picked the pocket of the bond 
holder for the benefit of the stock- 
holder.” 


PROFESSOR FISHER’S REMEDY 


Most of the present unrest and 
hatred toward social injustices 
he also blamed upon the depre- 
ciated buying power of the dollar. 
Profiteering he called the conse- 
quence of high prices, and not the 
cause of it. 

For his heading, “What are you 
going to do about it?” Professor 


* Professor Fisher’s views on price 


inflation and its remedy appeared: in 
Printers’ Ink of Nov. 28, 1918, and 
Nov. 6, 1919 
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Supreme--=in their field 


estige and result power of The Courier-Journal 
he Louisville Times are clearly demonstrated in 
dassified pages. The Courier-Journal and The 
ile Times printed 


$11 more agate 42,042 more individual 
f Want Advertising ‘Want’ Ads in January 


1919 than all oth- and first half of February, 
lisville newspapers 1920, than all Louisville 
ned. newspapers combined. 

















only are responsible for this tremendous lead—a lead of 
ivertising, as no medical, clairvoyance, personal or fraud- 
nancial advertising is accepted. 


Courier-Journal:: The Louisville Times 
Are Represented in the National Field by the 


8.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 


wk City, Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Kansas City and Allania 
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Fisher suggested the stabilization 
of the dollar, which, under his 
plan, seems simple. He pointed 
out that if Mexico adopted our 
dollar, which weighs twice as 
much, commodity prices in Mexico 
would probably drop one-half. If 
we adopted their monetary system 
our price level would probably be 
doubled. Each country has the 
price level in the hollow of its 
hand. 

Professor Fisher’s idea, as pre- 
viously reported, is that the weight 
of the dollar should be changed 
month by month, in conformity 
with the index number of a group 
of commodities. 

A list of prominent bankers, 
business men and organizations, 
which have endorsed the project, 
was read by the chairman of the 
meeting. These organizations in- 
clude members of Chambers of 
Commerce, The American Bank- 
ers Association, which voted to 
investigate the project thoroughly. 
and the American Federation of 
Labor, which instructed its execu- 
tive council to make a complete 
study of the matter. In addition 
to these, many representatives of 
large business houses have ex- 
pressed their approval. 

Mr. Emery, who followed Pro- 
fessor Fisher, spoke of foreign ex- 
change, and the buying of a draft 
on the bank or bill of exchange, 
which he described as a promis- 
sory note turned around. Balance 
between goods sold and goods 
bought is ordinarily the only 
difference in exchange. The gold 
movement which was stopped dur- 
ing the war changed this by tak- 
ing away the automatic adjuster. 

Mr. Emery said that the present 
exchange situation is a currency 
question, instead of being only an 
exchange problem. The French 
merchant: who buys goods in- this 
country at a certain price and then 
finds that with the fall in exchange 
they can be converted into francs 
and 100 per cent profit made with- 
out taking up the goods at all, is a 
poor customer for American-made 
goods. 

Following Professor Fisher's 
layout of points in asking “What 
are we going to do about it?” 
Mr. Emery said that there were 
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two ways of doing something— 
one, an impulse way, to rush in 
and extend credit for our full 
power, and the other, founded 
upon straight common sense and 
business, to build up on a sound 
foundation. There is no quick 
dope to save the situation any 
more than there was in the old 
days before the 18th Amendment, 
of a man straightening up the 
morning after a long debauch by 
any particular kind of patent 
medicine. It is a long, slow, hard 
cure. 

Mr. Emery seemed to agree 
with Mr. Hoover’s recent state- 
ment that Europe would have to 
go back to work, and we would 
have to help her get back to work, 
but not to distribute credit with 
an om hand and no investiga- 
tio 

Frank Little, of the George 
Batten Company, made a snappy 
and alert toastmaster. He asked 
the audience whether they wished 
to have further meetings of this 
kind to get information upon the 
fundamentals of commerce and 
make a study of them, and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response in 
the affirmative. 

The next subject was announced 
as “Capital and Labor.” 





Co-operative Publications Have 
Same Advertising Staff 


The United Farmers’ Guide, Moncton, 
New Brunswick, a newspaper which will 
be published by a co-operative organiza 
tion, of Canadian farmers, will be repre- 
sented in the advertising field by_ the 
advertising organization of The Grain 
Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, another co 
operative publication of Canadian 
farmers. 

The advertising organization of the 
two publications is as follows: W. 
Emerson. advertising manager; K. D 
Ewart, E. G. Sergant. S. Berger. A 
Stewart, and F. A. Dunlop, handling 
Western Canada and the Western 
United States; and W. G. Abel, man 
ager of the Toronto branch, with G. G. 
Rooker, assistant, handling Eastern 
Canada; and C. C. Blodgett, manager of 
the New York office, handling the New 
England territory. 


E. J. Lauer, Julius Kayser & 
Co., Advertising Manager 


Emery J. Lauer, who has been general 
office manager of Julius Kayser & Co.. 
gloves, hosiery and underwear, New 
York, has been made director of adver- 
tising of that organization 
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$25,000.00 
INVESTED 


in our ALUMINUM PLATE 
MAILING system. The illustra- 
tion to the left reproduces a few 
of the aluminum plates which 
imprint the subscriber’s name 
and address complete on each 
copy of The Household Journal. 


ACCURACY 


This system is indeed an expen- 
sive one, but it insures absolute 
accuracy. The subscriber’s name 
and address being printed on the 
cover of the magazine in a plain, 
clear type face. 


Leads in the 
Small Town Field 


The fact that our available space 
has been oversold for seven con- 
secutive issues is the best evi- 
dence that The Household Jour- 
nal is a leader in the small town 
and rural field. 


475,000 


SUBSCRIBERS 
PROVEN 


$1.60 the Agate Line 


The Forms for April Close on 
March 18th 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


The Small Town Magazine 
With a Mission 


I, E, SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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“Safest To Use the Best” f 


Agricultural Publishers Associ 


A Real Constructive Service Organization | 
MEMBERSHIP 

AMERICAN FARMING ..... 2.6... .'s eee ecaes Chicago, |i! 

ees DNOD. .. Sosiass ann. sheath nek cee Chicago, III } 

CaApPER’s FARMER....... wee ( 

DAKOTA FARMER...............2.. . .Aberdeen, §, D. 

i ee reer sitnrn’s Spencer, Ind. | 

ik ee eee ~-Springtield, Mas. 

Ee a ae ; Paul, Mino. 

FARMERS’ MAIL AND BREEZE............... “"Topeks, Kans 

FARMER AND STOCKMAN................ Kansas City, Mo, 

nt RAMONER Ss... iss bvnccneandee atoveren Boise, Idaho 

INDIANA FARMERS’ GUIDE............... Huntington, Ind. 

Iowa HOMESTEAD............. .......++Des Moines, Ia. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE................. St. Louis, Mo 

MICHIGAN BusINEss FARMING ..Mt. Clemens, Mich 

Missourt RURALIST.... ekvk wteoweea’ St. Louis, Mo. 

MopeRN FARMING...... ......New Orleans, La 

NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER....... . Pittsburgh, Pa 

NEBRASKA FARM JOURNAL................+- Omaha, Nebr 

RR ee Pere Lincoln, Nebr 

OKLAHOMA FARMER................ Oklahoma City, Okla 

O. J. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST......... New York, N. Y. 

CUsmGs FUND FARM. 0.90 6666 04500 vevecesen Chicago, Ill. 

O. J. New ENGLAND Homesteap........Springfield, Mass 

O. J. NorTHWEST FARMSTEAD......... Minneapolis, Minn. 

ORCHARD AND FARM.................. Los Angeles, Calif. 

OREGON FARMER................+-...-+-.-Portland, Ore. 

PoweR FARMING..............-....#.--St. Joseph, Mich. 

SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST............... Nashville, Tenn. 
Gouwstinas PLANTER... oo... oce es ccdeccccces Richmond, Va 

SGU, . FAM. as. cs vvee'svec csvset Des Moines, Ia 

WASHINGTON FARMER.................5: Spokane, Wash 

WESTERN FARM LIFE.............-.--0000: Denver, Cole. 

WMINORE, FARMER. 55ciccccicdieacenuaishwa Portland, Ore 

WISCONSIN FARMER........6. 0.000 seen eee Madison, Wis 





DISCRIMINATING BUYERS OF ADVERTISING 
FOR LARGE NATIONAL ADVERTISERS _ reco 
““THERE’S A DIFFERENCE.” 

The Papers listed above “ARE” Different—th 
lieve in, and support, all co-operative measures 
ing to stabilize and standardize Farm Mari 
Conditions for Advertisers. 

For full particulars write 


Agricultural Publishers Associatic 
76 West Monroe Street . Chicago, Illin 
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The Farm Paper’s Position as a 
National Factor in Business 
























latic is recognized today as never before. Constantly 

tion bearing down on the need of INCREASED PRODUCTION 
—contending for FAIR PRICES FOR FARM PrRoDUCT— 

- emphasizing the desirability for closer and more 

= cordial relationship between CITY and COUNTRY— 

wid and visualizing the unusual opportunity for Indus- 

Min. try and Farming Interests pulling together for the 

— good of business generally and the Nation as a whole. 

m1 THE FARM PAPER is read today by MILLIONS of 

s, Ia MEN and WOMEN who are influenced by its pages 

» Mo. : ° . 

Mich as they are influenced by nothing else—emphasizing 

iz the BUYING POWER OF THE FARMER and the SELL- 

4. ING POWER of the FARM PAPER. 

Nebr 

Okla 

N.Y : 

p, Ill. 

ro The Combined Audited Circulation of our 

alt Membership is more than 5,800,000 per issue. 

Mich 

Tenn. 

q Hs 

cit  .Here’s Something New— 

Ore 

bs Speakers’ Bureau and Convention Guide 


an attractive and practical presentation of valuable 
information on Conventions and Group Meetings 
with list of speakers for public gatherings. 


—YOURS FOR THE ASKING— 










» Agricultural Publishers Association 
s} 76 West Monroe Street : Chicago, Illinois 


r 
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The Dayton New: 


Carried more advertising in all principal lines of bus 


ness in 1919 than any other Dayton paper, as sho 


by the following statement: 
Percentage Percentage 
More than More than 


Line of Business Second Paper Third Paper 
Automobile ............ 9 88 
Department Store ........ 24 83 
Pues aes lias oN: 6 46 
Re SA nd ee 19 46 
Grocers and Bakers....... 42 208 
Men's Clothing .......... 39 46 
a ee Pe eee ae ee 45 90 
SP Sie sweksen 14 39 
RE EP Ee ee eRe 80 112 
Women’s Apparel........ 38 136 
Classified (by count)..... 85 151 
Foreign Business......... 81 90 


The Springfield New 


Carried 12 per cent more local and 108 per cent m 
foreign in 1919 than the other Springfield paper. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Members A. B. C. 
New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Association Advertises to Get More 


Spring Wheat Planted 


Gives Specific Advice on Seed Planting and Protection of Crops from 
Disease 


ANKERS, millers, implement 

dealers and other business men 
in the Northwest have been con- 
siderably perturbed over the 
steady decline in the quality and 
yield of spring wheat in that sec- 
tion. With more spring wheat 
would come greater prosperity for 
the farmer and he in turn could 
pass" his prosperity along to the 
others. 

Advertising is being utilized to 
bring this about—just as it would 
be to sell a ham, a washing ma- 
chine or a can of baked beans. 

The way this advertising is 
working out is an illuminating ex- 
ample of the fact that advertising 
is advertising and that exactly the 
same principles obtain whether the 
object is to sell an idea or a com- 
modity. The idea has to be ad- 
vertised and merchandised. The 
appeal has to be complete and 
properly placed or there is going 
to be a fall down somewhere along 
the line. 

The business interests named 
got together and formed what 
they called the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association. The 
association members contributed 
pro rata to an advertising fund, 
the purpose of which was to put 
on a campaign to sell the farmer 
on raising spring wheat. 

If the advertising followed the 
conventional lines of propaganda 
stuff it would have addressed to 
the farmer some well-written ar- 
gument to the effect that the 
Northwest should grow more 
spring wheat in the interests of 
that section’s prosperity. The 
farmer would have been told that 
it was his duty and privilege in 
that emergency to help out the 
Northwest, in the doing of which 
wa incidentally would help him- 
self, 

But instead of this the advertis- 
ing got right down to brass tacks 
and approached the problem just 


as if it were trying to induce a re- 3 
1 


tailer to .sell a certain kind of 
goods and to help him in his sell- 
ing efforts. Using a clever adap- 
tation of the service idea as ap- 
plied to the retail store, the adver- 
tising kept away from all high- 
sounding talk and confined its ef- 
forts to showing the farmer how 
to raise spring wheat. 

This was based on a thorough 
study of the situation and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with what was 
to be done. Exactly the same prin- 
ciples of merchandising apply 
here as in the actual selling of 
goods. A retailer is not going to 
put an article in stock just because 
the manufacturer wants him to or 
because it is highly spoken of in 
printed advertising. He may put 
it in as a matter of self-defense. 
No retailer; or any other dealer 
for that matter, can hold out in- 
definitely against the demands his 
customers will make upon him for 
certain goods as a result of read- 
ing national advertising. He has 
to carry certain well-known lines 
—lines made well known through 
national advertising—or be re- 
garded as behind the times. The. 
best results follow, however, when 
the dealer actually wants to han- 
dle certain goods. And he will 
want to whenever it can be shown 
him definitely how he can do so 
at a profit. 


WHOLLY A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


The Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association, proceed- 
ing in strict accordance with this 
simple and well-known advertis- 
ing rule, prepared a series of at- 
tractive advertisements which now 
is appearing in several hundred 
local newspapers through the 
Northwest. An effort was made 
to keep the advertising specific, 
accurate and truthful. 

Having in mind the fact that 
the decrease in the yield of spring 
wheat was due to poor seed as 
well as to improper methods, the 
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series started out with some sen- 
sible talk on seed. The farmer 
was warned to beware of red 
durum wheat and was told that 
the best variety for spring seed- 
ing was marquis, red fife or blue 
stem. Then came some practical 
rules for the preparation of the 
seed. Subsequent advertisements 
set forth in simple reading mat- 
ter and attractive illustrations va- 
rious principles of caring for and 
planting seed wheat so as to bring 
about the best results. The direc- 
tions are presented in full detail. 

Among the interesting plans pre- 
sented is one whereby the chil- 
dren in the public schools can test 
seed wheat for germination. Di- 
rections are given whereby a sim- 
ple test can be made by use of 
blotting-paper. The district school 
is encouraged to make these tests 


‘for every farmer in the neighbor- 


hood, The object of the test is 
to ascertain whether the seed will 
gtow. Thus the work of the 
school children, which is really 
fun to them, can make a differ- 
ence of thousands of dollars to 
each county. The association dis- 
tributes blotting-paper seed-test- 
ers to all teachers of the public 
schools and instructs the teachers 
in all the details of making the 
tests. 

The individual members of the 
association are conducting adver- 


- tising work with particular appli- 


cation to their own business and 
yet having in mind the interests 
of the campaign as a whole. 


VARIOUS UNITS IN THE ASSOCIA- 
TION ALSO WORK INDEPENDENTLY 


The millers, who naturally are 
interested more than anyone else 
in the production of more spring 
wheat, follow up the association’s 
advertising by offers of prizes for 
the best-grown wheat. They em- 
phasize the advantages of marquis 
wheat for spring growth, offer 
good seed and do a number of 
things in general co-operation 
with the farmers. The implement 
makers are coming right along 
with their part. They supply their 
local agents with electrotypes 
headed, “Spring Wheat,” for in- 
sertion in the local newspapers. 
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The banker members of the as- 
sociation also use some of their 
advertising space to set forth the 
advantages of marquis wheat, 
The bankers will make special ar- 
rangements for financing farmers 
who need good seed wheat and 
who cannot buy it for cash owing 
to previous poor crops in some 
localities. The financing is done 
on plans approved by the farmers 
and the county agricultural agents. 

Retailers in general are aiding 
in the work. It is a common thing 
to see a druggist make a special 
window display designed to en- 
courage the farmer to plant spring 
wheat. The druggists also carry 
advertising space in the newspa- 
pers telling: the farmers how to 
treat seed wheat. 

County wheat meetings will be 
held wherever possible. Usually 
such meetings will be in co-opera- 
tion with the various county agri- 
cultural agents. The farmers will 
be invited to bring samples of 
their seed wheat to each meeting. 


The samples will be compared so’ 


that each man may know whether 
his supply is the best that can be 
obtained. Arrangements will be 
made to have the inferior seed re- 
placed by a better quality. 

Two outstanding points among 
others of interest are to be noted 
in the campaign. 

In the first place is the adapta- 
tion of merchandising methods 
that already has been spoken of. 
There is no straining for effect. 
A certain objective is in mind. 
The association is approaching 
this by the easiest, simplest and 
most direct route. This campaign 
could be made difficult, elaborate 
and far-fetched without half try- 
ing. There could bea lot of loose 
talk about duty to the Northwest 
and all that sort of thing. There 
could be a recital of economic 
reasons why there should be more 
spring wheat raised. But all these 
things are brushed aside for the 
vitally important proposition of 
good seed and proper planting 
methods. Get the farmer sold on 
these two points and you don’t 
need to talk to him about the 
others. 

The second principle, which of 
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G 
cAnnouncing 


WILL H. HOWELL 


Since the effective use of advertising of 
unusual quality depends so much upon 
the expression of the same spirit in the 
final printed presentation, our clients have 
prevailed upon us to extend our service 
by establishing a division of publication. 


To those who are familiar with the devel- 
opment of the higher ideals in the print- 
ing art, the announcement of Mr. Will 
H. Howell as director of this department 
will be deeply significant. 


Mr. Howell possesses that warm apprecia- 
tion and love for work well done which, 
with a background of experience that is 
most broad, enables him to bring to the 
product of his hand and brain that desir- 
able quality which discerning people at 
once recognize as a true expression of 
those rare qualities—good judgment and 
good taste. 


CHARLES DANTEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 
DIVISION OF PUBLICATION 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE SOUTH : CHICAGO 

























































































course the reader already has no- 
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ticed, is the unselfishness—or at 
least the apparent unselfishness— 
of the campaign. 

The miller, the banker, the im- 
plement man, the local retailer, 
all go together to boost spring 
wheat because they know it will 
be a good thing for the Northwest 
as a_ whole. This is the modern 
idea in advertising that has been 
worked out so resultfully by such 
concerns as the International 
Harvester Company. The har- 
vester company, as has been told 
in a previous issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, puts on the most elaborate 
kind of educational work among 
farmers without any direct appli- 
cation to the sale of International 
machinery. Without a doubt this 
company’s advertising sells much 
machinery for its competitors. 
But why need it worry if it also 
sells much more for itself? 

After all, the idea that this as- 
sociation is working on is the in- 
crease of the farmer’s buying 
power. When he raises more 
spring wheat it will mean more 
business for the mills, for the 
banks, for the retailers and for 
all others who handle the wheat 
or its products. It also means 
more business for everybody with 
things to sell because when the 
farmer raises more wheat he has 
more money to spend. 

This matter of increasing the 
customer’s buying power is a 
sane, sound principle that you are 
going to see worked out more and 
more in advertising from now on. 
This is so because big business 
concerns and associations of the 
kind under discussion are at last 
getting to have something like an 
adequate realization of what ad- 
vertising really can do if it is 
given a fair chance. They are 
finding out that the presentation 
of a picture, a description and a 
price is only a part of advertis- 
ing—sometimes a comparatively 
unimportant part. 





Direct Mail Convention Dates 


The Direct Mail Advertising Asso 


ciation will hold its next national con- 


vention at Detroit on October 27, 28 


and 29 next. 
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For Advancement of Industrial 
Art 


The Industrial Arts Council has been 
organized in New York to develop ways 
and means for establishing a_ practical 
method of educating American design- 
ers and craftsmen. At the first meet- 
ing, held February 10, twenty-nine or 
ganizations were represented by dele. 
gates. W. Frank Purdy, of the Gor. 
ham Company, was elected chairman, 
and John Clyde Oswald, editor of the 
American Printer, vice-chairman. 

The organizations represented in- 
cluded: Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Architectural League of New 
York, Art Alliance of America, Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Artists, Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, 
Paper Cover Manufacturing Association, 
National Retail Dress and Goods Asso- 
ciation, Association of Manufacturers of 
Decorative Furniture, National Orna- 
mental Glass Manufacturers’ Association, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
Greeting Card Association, Society of 
Interior Decorators, Jewelry Crafts As 
sociation, School Art League, School 
Crafts Club, Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, Sterling Silverware Manufacturers, 
Society of Illustrators, Toy Manufac 
turers of the U. S. A., Upholstery As 
sociation of America and Wall "boom 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 





The World Likes American 
Canned Milk 


More than a billion pounds of con- 
densed milk were sent out of the United 
States in 1919, according to a report 
made by the National City Bank of New 
York. The export value of the product 
was $125,000,000. This vast quantity 
of milk was fifty times as much as in 
the year preceding the war. Every part 
of the world has apparently increased 
its purchases. The allied nations were 
forced to a greater consumption of 
canned milk during the war, but the 
fact that 1919 sales made a big advance 
over 1918 would indicate apparently 
that the product is well liked. France 
purchased 384,588,000 pounds in the 
fiscal year 1918 and 600,000,000 pounds 
in the calendar year 1919. 





Press Maker’s Account for 
Burnham & Ferris 


The advertising account of the John 
Thomson Press Company, New York, 
maker of Colt’s Armory and Laureate 
ae gy | presses and motor truck reaf 
axles, has been obtained by Burnham 
& Ferris, New York. 





Matthew Phillips With Rose- 
Martin 


Matthew Phillips, who has been con- 
nected with newspapers in Boston and 
Mexico City, has joined the sales staff 
of Rose-Martin, Inc., New York. 
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Endorsements of T 
What Leading Advertisers 


When a newspaper, which is the largest and most influential 
in its field, renders genuine selling help, to both Advertising 
Agents and to Advertisers, in procuring distribution of mer 
chandise, and expert assistance in the preparation of copy which 
will appeal to its readers, it is not unusual, after such results 
have been successfully accomplished, for such paper to receive 
highly eulogistic comments upon the value of its service. 


The following excerpts from a large group of similar endorse- 
ments will prove interesting to the Agent and Manufacturer 
who are not familiar with the value of the Merchandising De. 
partment of the Jewish Daily Forward. 


GEORGE A. MENDES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Agents for Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour 
me are pleased to say that the trade help you have given has been of considerabk 
enent, 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Lux = Rinso 


Delighted to learn t the splendid co-operati: we, te us among the retail 
grocers on the East Side of New York City and in Har 
ft will please us eat to be in a tive to have ie co-operation of the Jewid 


trade of Greater New York, and we feel positive that with the k kind assistance ya 
are rendering the same shall be brought about. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, INC., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Chocolates and Cocoa Preparations 


Have read with great interest the letter you are issuing to the retail grocers, bot 
of advertisements, etc. We certainly appreciate this kind of co-operation. 


DR. A. POSNER SHOES, INC., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Dr. Posner’s Scientific Shoes 
We cannot resist the tematetion to send you these few words of evorestation for the 
efficient way in which you are handling our advertising campaign. We can say u& 
reservedly that the spirit of ‘-eperation you have evidenced and the concrete assist 
ance rendered by your service department have aided us materially. 


SWEET, ORR & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Overalls, Trousers and Shirts 
Appreciate the interest that you have taken in this campaign and you are to be cm 
gratulated as being up-to-the-minute. If all papers and advertising companies he 
your foresight and pep back , i them it would be worth a lot to the companies wh 
are spending their money on them. 


TERRACE CITY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC., YONKERS, N.Y. 
ey ba Bronchine, Rheumatine and Other Medicinal Products 

We wish to » = our appreciation of the efforts you have made with 

spect to the sdvertising of = Terrace City Pharmaceutical Co. We certainly 4 

of no better way to reach the important and vaiuable market that is reached 

Dally Forward, a particularly with the effective  pacmemed force that is so 

used by you preliminary to our own sales effort 


THE PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


We have used your good paper for many years as an advertisin, aotten. To w 
that it has brought us goed Tes results would be putting it very mi 
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livertising Agents Say— 








ewish Daily Forward 


SHERMAN & BRYAN, INC., NEW YORK 
Advertising Agency 

We believe that ‘it ogvertisios agents generally fully ar ay A intensive char- 

acter of the Jewish Daily Forward cveaiation in not only the New York City but 

also in the national field, the strong merchandising value of = P etpeniantion and 
helpful co-operation offered in supplying of authoritative data and in the prepara- 

—_ of suitable copy for appealing to the readers of the Forward, that they would 
pitalize this valuable asset for the furtherance of thelr clients’ interest. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, NEW YORK 


Please accept our thanks for what you have evidenced on the wae BD Dare broad- 
side. Let us say that it is co-operation of this nature which ‘“‘works the trick’’ in 
helping to put over and put over strongly @ campaign. 


FRANK SEAMAN, INC., NEW YORK 
Advertising Agency 


You have rendered a valuable service in the translation of the K & C Tea cop 
running in the Forward and other Jewish dailies. The advertiser, as well as “the 
other newspapers have strongly commended the copy. The knowledge that your 
paper maintains a service department with the special function of giving genuine 
co-operation to advertisers is of more vital interest to us and of greater value to our 
=  - the claims made by foreign language papers of ‘‘class’’ circulation 
n this field. 


H. E. JAMES ADVERTISING AGENCY, NEW YORK 
I certainly want to thank you for the Fm oe! fine service that you have rendered in 
behalf of our client in featuring Dr. Bell's Pine Tar Honey with the —- drug- 
gists in New York City. If mete national advertisers could realize what the Jewish 
market means to them in New York City, I am afraid that the Jewish - » t. Forward 
would not have enough advertising columns to take care of the demand for space. 
If you—as Agent or Manufacturer—have a product which is 
not now represented in the Jewish Markets, either local or 
national, ask us to submit evidence as to the value of the field 


which here awaits you. 


The Circulation of the 
JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


Eastern’ edition ...............++: .. 133,490 
Western edition ............. See an 30,750 
Total new paid (A.B.C. circulation) 164,240 
ADVERTISING RATES UPON APPLICATION. 


Address Manager Merchandising Department, 


JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


“World’s Largest Jewish Daily’ 


“Jewish in WORD—American in THOUGHT.” 


New York Chicago, IIl., 
Forward Bullding” 1128 Blue Island Avenue 
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Even a City Can Be Marketed by 
Advertising 


Nitro, West Virginia, Put on Sale as Any Trade-Marked Article 


By Helen A. Ballard 


N a lecture before the Current 

History Division of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences of Co- 
lumbia University, Professor Wil- 
liam Starr Myers, of Princeton 
University, recently made the 
statement that one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the 
increased amount of advertising 
now being used. There is scarce- 
ly a conceivable commodity that is 
not blazoned in the various kinds 
of mediums, and every now and 
then some advertising hitherto in- 
conceivable is brought to the pub- 
lic’s attention. 

Under this last category would 
doubtless be classed the advertis- 
ing of a city such as Nitro, West 
Virginia, which is being marketed 
piecemeal under a brand name as 
might be a new line of string 
beans or a special grip plumbing 
wrench. 

When it was rumored that the 
Government wished to dispose of 
this immense war plant which 
was built complete in every detail 
in exactly nine months by the 
clock, from the time of breaking 
.ground to the turning out of 600,- 
000 pounds of smokeless powder 
in one day, a group of commer- 
cially wise men put their heads 
together, whispered earnestly a 
few minutes, nodded sagely and 
decided to form themselves into 
a company and bid the city in at 
whatever cost when it was put up 
at auction. 

The Government didn’t want 
the city scrapped. These men 
knew that by all the laws of good 
business and international com- 
merce it ought not to be scrapped. 
That the wise thing and the profit- 
able thing to do was to let it 
stand as it was, with all of its 
splendid equipment—a ready-made 
industrial city—and sell it just as 
any commodity might be sold, 
through the medium of national 
advertising. 





The company these men formed 
is the Charleston Industrial Cor- 
poration, with executive offices in 
Nitro, West Virginia, a_vice- 
president’s office in New York, and 
branches in Washington, D. C., 
and Charleston, West Virginia. 

What this corporation wants to 
do with the city is to make it a 
second Pittsburgh. To do this, 
the smokeless powder war city 
must be turned over as rapidly as 
possible into a general manufac- 
turing city. 


THE SPECIALIZED ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO MANUFACTURERS 


Full-page newspaper space is 
being carried in the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Washington, 
Charleston, W. Va., Huntington, 
W. Va., and Wheeling, W. Va. 
The point of attack varies with 
each advertisement, but the gen- 
eral method is to picture the city 
in panoramic spread across the 
top of the advertisement just be- 
neath the name, Nitro, West Vir- 
ginia, which is béing used in bold 
type in all of the advertising as 
a trade-mark; give several com- 
prehensive views of industrial ac- 
tivity, and in pithy paragraphs of 
copy set forth the various advan- 
tages of this location to the manu- 
facturer who may be seeking a 
branch factory site, a better loca- 
tion for his present plant, or a 
good location to start a new 
business, 

These paragraphs cover the in- 
formation that such a _ prospect 
would want to know regarding 
location, manufacturing buildings, 
power, improvements, fire and 
police, housing conditions, trans- 
portation facilities, water and 
fuel, climate and wages. An ar- 
resting chart showing Nitro in its 
relation to the important cities 


within a radius of a thousand 
9 














miles, the distance from each city 
being plainly marked, occupies a 
conspicuous place in the adver- 
tisements. 

All the points of advantage, 
from location, natural resources, 
rail and water transportation, 
equipment, living conditions, down 
to the educational and recreational 
facilities are brought out. In- 
quiries are solicited by calling at- 
tention in the copy to a ques- 
tionnaire which will be mailed to 
obtain full particulars of the 
prospect’s manufacturing require- 
ments. And, says the copy, “Ex- 
perts will then report to you 
promptly about the plant in Nitro 
which is suited to your needs. 
This will include report on plant, 
power, housing, raw materials, 
fire protection, transportation 
rates, civic activities, etc. 

“Among the 729 new manufac- 
turing buildings in Nitro there is 
probably a plant already built 
which you will find ready and 
suitable to your needs.” 


CITY NOT SOLD INDISCRIMINATELY 


The questionnaire is an eight- 
page printed folder covering every 
possible inquiry that a manufac- 
turer might want to make. It 
goes into type of building needed, 
floor space, form of lighting, fire 
risks, daily consumption of the 
four kinds of power available, re- 
frigeration needs, types of equip- 
ment and machinery, and many 
other details of manufacture. 

A. follow-up on this question- 
naire is a large comparison sheet 
for the inquirer’s use which sets 
forth in the first of the four col- 
umns, under nineteen headings, 
all the advantages which Nitro 
offers to the manufacturer. The 
second column is left blank for 
the inquirer to write in the advan- 
tages, under the proper headings, 
which his present or proposed lo- 
cation possesses, and a third blank 
column is left in which to state 
the advantages which any other 
location he has in mind may 
possess. The fourth column is 
designed for checking up, point 
by point, the advantages of the 
cities studied in this analytic way. 
A second piece of follow-up is 
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a printed sheet, attractive in lay- 
out, and showing succinctly the 
natural resources of Nitro. 

And finally there is a compre- 
hensive folder on the public utili- 
ties of the city under the headings 
of Boiler Plant, Coal Handling 
Plant, Ash Handling Plant, Power 
House, Electrical Equipment, 
Steam Distribution, Air Distribu- 
tion System, Electrical Distribu- 
tion System, Fire Alarm System, 
Gas Distribution System, Water 
System and ,Sewer System. 

These pieces of copy are ac- 
companied by personal letters, 
written direct to the inquirer, and 
discussing from some fresh view- 
point the advantages of Nitro for 
his particular business. No form 
letters are used in the campaign. 

In every case it is an attempt, 
not to sell a piece of property in 
Nitro, but to sell it to a manufac- 
turer whom it can best serve. Fre- 
quently the copy brings out this 
point very clearly. A note head- 
ing the comparison sheet folder 
reads: “Of course all of these 
advantages—such as_ buildings 
ready-built and equipped—are not 
available to manufacturers of 
every kind. If you will state your 
exact requirements we will inform 
you which of Nitro City’s advan- 
tages apply to your particular 


All of this advertising, news- 
paper and direct mail, will be 
used continuously until the last 
piece of available property is mar- 
keted, and Nitro. becomes a city 
owned, not by a corporation that 
has saved it from the scrap heap, 
but by many individual firms and 
business men who, with their 
army of workers, will make up 
the permanent population and turn 
it into an incorporated city or- 
ganized and run on the same prin- 
ciples as any other of our great 
industrial centres. The present 
population is approximately 2,70 
but the industrial and housing 
facilities provide for a population 
of 35,000 people working and liv- 
ing under ideal conditions. 

The houses are graded from the 
more pretentious homes built for 
the executive heads in the choicest 
residential section, known as 
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We Are Only Moderately 
Good Getters, But 


We Are Tenacious Keepers, Our business 
is growing, not by reason of any sensational 
success in soliciting, but because our mor- 


tality list is so small as to be negligible. 


When we get an account we strive to work 
at it so hard and successfully that it will 


never enter a client’s head to leave us. 


And the longer one is in the advertising 


business the more important this simple plan 


appears. 


It is just as profitable to a client as it is to us. 


If you will let us know where you are we 
will come to see you. 


The Manternach Company 


Advertising Agents 
Hartford, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Snob Alley,” down to the simple 
cottages for the most unskilled 
workmen in the less desirable sec- 
tion of the city. But everywhere 
a thought has been given to the 
comfort and social welfare of the 
men, women and children who go 
to make their homes there. So 
important is this factor in indus- 
trial life to-day that it is one of 
the points carefully emphasized in 
all of the advertising. 

The excellent schools, the 
church, the theatre, hotels, “tormi- 
tories for unmarried men and 
women with proper social parlors, 
are all featured; even the mam- 
moth soda fountain which accom- 
modates 100 people at a time and 
the white, sanitary barber shop 
are not overlooked, for the 
Charleston Industrial Corporation 
wants the prospective manufac- 
turer to know that no unwhole- 
some slums await his workers; 
that in coming to that mountain- 
ous section they are not going to 


drop back into the eighteenth ‘cen- 


tury, but that they will find con- 
ditions ‘superior, probably, to 
those in most industrial centres, 
for this city, having been planned 
in advance, when finished, was 
ready for use in its finest de- 
tail. 

The Charleston Industrial Cor- 
poration is in every way going 
about selling factory locations, 
equipment and homes with all 
these attendant advantages, as 
any commercial concern wofld 
market a trade-marked article. 
Special lists of manufacturers 
have been circularized direct from 
the start without waiting for any 
inquiries to come in from the 
advertising. There are manufac- 
turers of glass, paper, dye, steel, 
silk and other products for which 
the equipment at Nitro is espe- 
cially adapted. The same litera- 
ture with the personal letter has 
been used as in the case of the 
follow-up on inquiries. 

The railroad bulletins which are 
a large and distinct part of the 
campaign are now in process of 
preparation. They will be placed 
along the roads leading into the 
most important cities and at the 
stations, Many of these will be 
illuminated. Display bulletins will 
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also be placed conspicuously at 
certain points of advantage in 
some of the largest cities, such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 

The manufacturer who sees 
Nitro beckoning to him from the 
pages of his morning paper, and 
then receives literature in reply 
to his inquiry, or before he has 
had a chance to ask for further 
information, will hear it calling to 
him as he gazes out of the window 
from the Overland Limited, and 
will be again greeted by it when 
he glances about to get his bear- 
ings as he steps out of the sub- 
way at Times Square in New 
York, or into some other impor- 
tant circle in another city. The 
route that Mr. Manufacturer is 
most likely to take in travel has 
been carefully studied, and the 
aim in all of the advertising has 
been and will be to reach the larg- 
est number of manufacturers at 
the smallest possible cost. 

The Charleston Industrial Cor- 
poration is out to make Nitro, 
West Virginia, the best known 
city in the United States. 





1919 Record Sales Year of F. 
W. Woolworth Co. 


The F. W. Woolworth Company, New 
York, reports for 1919 a greater value 
of gross sales than in any preceding 
year, amounting to $119,496,107. This 
was $12,317,696 greater than the year 
before. After providing for Federal 
tax payments by a reserve of $932,121, 
compared with $1,232,209 in 1918, and 
after paying preferred stock dividends, 
a balance of $8,554,435 over and above 
expenses remained. 





L. B. Smith Advanced 


Lester B. Smith has been made 
western manager of the Broadway 
Subway and Home Boroughs Car Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Smith has been with the Broad- 
way Subway organization for some 
time as a member of the advertising 
staff. 


Buda Company Has New Sales 
and Advertising Heads 


R. B. Fisher has been made general 
sales manager, and S. Gordon has been 
made advertising manager of 
Buda Company, maker of railroad 
equipment, engines and electric trucks, 
Harvey, Ill. 
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The Idea Back of 
Campbell-Ewald Advertising 


HE Campbell-Ewald Company is not in busi- 
ness for self-glorification. 


It has never been consistent with the Campbell- 
Ewald policy to utilize opportunities given us by 
our clients to show how cleverly the Campbell- 
Ewald Company can perform. 


Our mission, as we see it, is one of interpretation. 
It is our task to interpret the client to his public in 
his best possible light—to tell his story. so that it 
most effectively represents him and the message he 
has to convey. 


That is why there is no such thing as a distinctive 
Campbell-Ewald style of advertising. 


That is why you will not find other advertising men 
going through magazinés and picking out advertise- 
ments as “Campbell-Ewald ads.” 


There is a Hyatt style of advertising, a Remy style, 
a Delco style and an Oliver style, etc., as there 
should be—but no Campbell-Ewald style. 


Nor has the Campbell-Ewald Company any indi- 
vidual form of advertising to promote, no predilec- 
tion for one type of medium over another. Camp- 
bell-Ewald experience has covered every form of 
publication, national, farm paper, newspaper, trade 
papers, every medium of advertising, out-door, 
street car, direct-by-mail and general publicity. 
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Good Art Work, 





IERACLES, the Ped- 

ant, wandered around 
old Athens town, offering his 
house for sale. When pros- 
pects asked him about the 
place, he pulled from his poc- 
ket a brick to show a sample 
of the kind of stuff his house 
was built of. 


GOTHAM today has a house 
of its own. We are not going 
around showing one of the 
bricks, the  sub- 
stance of which 
this house is made, 
for we do _ not 
want to se// this 


Drawings by R. Stoll. 
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newly acquired house. Our 
purpose is merely to sell the 
dominating idea behind the 
product of this house. 


—and in order to do that in- 
telligently, we must go beyond 
the mere physical structure, 
the shell of brick and clay— 
into the heart of things and 
reveal the driving force and 
guiding principle within this 
organization — something of 
our spirit, our 
views, our aims 
and of the definite 
things we have 
done to prove we 


4 conference room for 
the purpose of estab- 
wand the Art Buyer 
and the Artist. 
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studios we have 
in addition to 
the main studio. 


are working well and in the 
right direction. 


This we propose to do in a se- 
ries of advertisements that will 
appear in this spot at frequent 
intervals. In them we hope to 
have the true voice of Gorham 
convey the proper message to 
you, not so much for the purpose 
of self-exploitation, but to add 
something, if possible, to the de- 
velopment of commercial art in 
advertising. 


Bricks were once made from 
straw, now they are made from 
clay, and the day will come when 
they will be made from still 
better material. It’s only a ques- 
tion of time and research. So in 
commercial art work. Changes 
have come and then development 
until today we believe that 
Gotham Studios have reached the 
point where they can offer a very 
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definite and wholly different 
service, one which will redound 
to your credit and that of your 
clients. 

For GoTHAM essentially is a 
sturdy group of business artists, 
constantly increasing in numbers 
and attainments, working  to- 
gether in what they are pleased 
to regard a “new profession”— 
Artists who believe that “adver- 
tising art” is a calling which 
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requires unique ability, under- 
standing and application of sell- 
ing principles to the end that 
advertising itself may be more 
productive. 


GOTHAM Stupios_ Inc. 
Martin Ullman, Managing Artist 
111 East 24th St. New York 
Telephones: 


Madison Sguare 8517 
8518 











When Athens was the world’s cen- 
ter i# was no nearer to the means 
of communication than we are to- 
day on 24th Street. Poat Office and 
transit lines right at our door 
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Cutlery Manufacturers 
to Launch National Ad- 
vertising Campaign 


HE cutlery manufacturers of 

America are contemplating a 
national advertising campaign to be 
launched some time this year. Its 
purpose will be educational. It 
will be designed to show the public 
that American-made cutlery is ir- 
ferior to none and better thau 
most, and to destroy whatever be- 
lief there is that the only good 
cutlery’ is the imported kind. 
American cutlery makers feel a 
just pride in their accomplish- 
ments during the war, and be- 
lieve that the public should be ac- 
quainted with them. Various ad- 
vertising and organization plans 
were discussed at the convention 
of the various units of the cutlery 
industry in Atlantic City last 
November. They represented 
about sixty companies manufac- 
turing pocket knives, razors, scis- 
sors, butcher knives and clevers, 
besides a few safety razor makers. 

It is said that the sum to be 
spent in advertising will go into 
six figures, and will include the 
general publications, the farm 
papers and business papers. The 
jobber and the retailer will be 
called upon to-lend co-operation. 
It is probable that a trade-mark 
will be coined which will be made 
to stand for the reliability of 
American-made cutlery. 

The cutlery manufacturers have 
studied the methods of and wit- 
nessed the resuits gained by ad- 
vertising done on behalf of other 
industries, and are convinced that 
in order to hold the ground gained 
and to safeguard the stabilization 
brought about, national advertis- 
ing is the next step to be taken. 


H. W. Bouck, Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager, J. I. Case 
Co. 


H. W. Bouck, who has been a mem- 
ber of the service publicity department 
of the J. I. Case Plow Works’ Co., 
Racine, Wis., has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of that 
organization. 


Mexico’s Commercial Progress 


During the first nine months of 1919 
Mexico’s purchases of motor vehicles 
from the United States were greater 
than those of France, and her purchases 
of cotton goods in the United States 
were twice as great as those of Brazil. 

The imports from Mexico to the 
United States during the fiscal years 
of 1917-18-19 gained 70 per cent. over 
those of 1912-13-14, and the exports to 
Mexico 110 per cent. 

These: facts are set forth in a state 
ment and resolution of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, which has 
strong faith in the “come-back” ability 
of the present Mexican government. 

Excelsior, one of the principal papers 
of the city of Mexico, has recently en- 
larged its school for the teaching of 
commercial English. 

Deeply significant, it is stated, are 
the policy of the Mexican government 
with respect to agricultural extension 
in the demonstration of improved 
methods on its experimental farms and 
the assistance rendered to owners of 
haciendas in the purchase of improved 
machinery from the United States. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Com 
merce now has on tour in Mexico a 
delegation of fifteen big business men, 
who have gone there not only to do 
business with the Mexican people, but 
to examine into conditions. 


Henry Sherwood Youker Is 
Dead 


Henry Sherwood Youker, director of 
the commercial research department of 
the International Magazine Company, 
New York, died on January 31, at his 
home in New York, in his forty- ninth 
year. 

Mr. Youker’s only other connection 
in the advertising field was with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, from 1913 
to 1919, as assistant director of the divi- 
sion of commercial research. While 
there he assisted in the preparation of 
reports on automobiles, foods, electrical 
industry, tractor industry, and the farm 
market. 


World-wide Rubber Tire Ad- 
vertising Planned 


The Achilles Rubber & Tire Com 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y.. manufacturer 
of automobi'e tires and rubber goods, is 
about to conduct an export advertise 
ment campaign for its products. 

The campaign has been placed in 
the hands of the Wylie B. Jones Ad- 
vertising Agency, Binghamton. 


Bundscho Adds to Service 
Department 


Herbert A. Knight, formerly con- 
nected with various Chicago advertising 
agencies, has taken a_ position in the 
service department of J. M. Bundscho, 
advertising typographer, Chicago. 
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New YORK. 
THEATRE PROGRAM CORPORATION 


Formerly Frank V. Strauss & Co. 


announce the appointment of 


A. DON CAMPBELL 
As Western Manager 
With Offices at 406 Tower Building 
Madison St. and Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


METZ B. HAYES 
New England Representative 
Little Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EDWARD H. KIMBALL 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Crocker Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York, February 9th, 1920 
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Scientific Advertising—ACumber Twe 


eyboard {Busines 





S A MASTER MUSICIAN sways his 


audience of hundreds, so the master 
advertiser moves the minds of millions, 


Anyone can finger the keys of a piano 
and make “noise.” Anyone can thump 
on the keyboard of business—Adver- 
tising —and attract attention. 


But just as talent and genius are requisite 
in the master musician, so is talent 
required to create a real advertisement, 
and genius to run the gamut of a com- 
plete campaign in harmony with the 
principles of “Scientific Advertising.” 


Such talent and genius are developed 
only by years of study and work. Practice 
of advertising—as of any other art or 
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profession —requires understanding 
and application of all its laws and 
principles. 


Johnson, Read & Company have for- 
mulated into a system the principles of 
“Scientific Advertising.’” Complete har- 
mony is insured throughout any cam- 
paign to which it is applied. 


And to its application, the whole 
organization brings the experience, the 
ability, the enthusiasm for work and the 
capacity for taking pains which marks 
the true genius, the master of his art. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on 
** Scientific Advertising’ as practiced by this 
organization and symbolized by its seal. 











JOHNSON, READ 
f& COMPANY 


surCcCORPORA taf s 


CAdvertising 


202 SOUTH STATE STREET: CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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WORLD’S ADVERTISING CONVENTION, JUNE 6 to 10 


What is a good city? 


OUR business will grow in Indianapolis 

because Indianapolis is growing. It is 
unique that the largest inland city in America 
has the highest per capita buying power. The 
city is the center of industry of North America, 
It is the center of population. It is therefor 
the logical location for any industry that seeks 
to do business with the whole country. 


You can really live in Indianapolis at the same 
time that you grow. There are all the advan 
tages of the biggest city combined witha 
wholesomeness of life that is immediately ev: 


dent. Indianapolis is a good city. 










The Associated Advertising Clubs of the Work 
is but one of the many constructive things Indian 
apolis has given the world. The A. A.C. of W. 
comes back to Indianapolis, June sixth to tenth, 
for its world advertising convention. 


This advertisement published by 
1920 Convention Board, The 
Advertising Club of Indianapolis. 
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University 
Extension Course 
Advertising 
Bureau of Education Makes a 
Recommendation and Conducts 


an Investigation—State Universi- 
ties Are Shown to Be Laggards, 
Though Some Advertising Has 
Been Eminently Successful 





Special Washington Correspondence 
N its study of ways and means 

for university extension, the 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
has finally gotten around to “com- 
mercial advertising.” The result 
is as strong an endorsement as 
the most enthusiastic advertising 
man could desire. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, has declared that the 
war has greatly increased both the 
ned and the demand for uni- 
versity extension work and that 
the in$titutions in the field are 
seking help to make their work 
in this line more effective. Hence, 
presumably, the increased _ re- 
course to advertising. 
Although the logic of the situa- 
tion points so clearly to the adver- 
tising remedy, it was found by 
Mary Burchard Orvis, of the 
Extension Division of the In- 
diana University, when she set out 
to make an advertising investiga- 
tion for the National Bureau of 
Education, that the extension di- 
vision director of the average uni- 
versity is between two fires when 
it comes to launching an adver- 
tising campaign. The general pub- 
lic wants him to advertise his 
courses more widely, while the 
faculty members are apt to shud- 
der at the thought of advertising 
a an offense against their ideas 
of academic dignity. 
Fortunately, pressure for more 
extensive advertising is being ex- 
etted all the while by students 
and former students who are keen 
lor the development of the insti- 
tutions, without too fine a regard 
for the pose of academic dignity. 
By a canvass of the State uni- 
Yersities of the country the Bu- 
teau of Education has revealed to 
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H. G. PETER 


Mr. Peter is now 
a member of this or- 
ganization. 


He has been added 
to our staff because 
of his wide experi- 
ence as a black and 
white artist, and a 
colorist of infinite 
imagination. Mr. 
Peter is also a spe- 
cialist in animal and 
Western subjects; 
which gives his 
prowess an added 
value and_ wider 
scope. 


It is the aim of 
this organization to 
thus meet all de- 
mands upon it for 
highest class picto- 
rial co-operation on 
any subject whatso- 


ever. 


Louis C. Pedlar, inc. 


Counsellors in Art 


95 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REACH HIM 
WHEN 
HE IS 

NOT BUSY 


An advertisement 
has the most ef- 
fective appeal 
° when it secures 
the undivided at- 
tention of the 
reader. That is the 
unique strength of 


Ocean Wireless 


News 


THE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE 
SEA 


It carries convic- 
tion to _ liberal 
spenders when 
i they are in pur- 
chasing mood. 


Published daily on ships 
at sea sailing between 
ports in the U. S., Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda, Mexico, Pan- 
ama and South America 


| Wireless Press, Inc. 
| 64 Broad Street, New York 


Also Publishers 
THE WIRELESS AGE 


























what a limited extent newspaper 
and periodical advertising is, at 
this time, used by these instify. 
tions. According to the Bureay 
one Far West university uses dis. 
play space but does not pay for it 
The University of Pennsylvania 
advertises in most modest space 
for about a month prior to its 


| opening date and the University 


of Michigan spends about $60 o 
newspaper space out of an appro 
priation of $300. The only ip 
stitutions in this class that have 
used mewspaper and periodical 
display to an extent worthy of 


| recognition are the University of 


North Carolina, Indiana Uh 
versity and the University of 
Chicago. 

When it comes to direct-by-mail 
advertising, the Governmental sur- 
vey shows more courage or con 
fidence on the part of university 
extension interests. ‘ Perhaps it 


| because the average institution has 





long made it a practice to issues 
general university cataloguc, ani 
the step from this to folders an 
form letters, etc., has not bee 
so terrifying as a plunge int 
newspaper and periodical display. 

However, Uncle Sam’s blu 
deduction is that the practical 
value of a university catalogue in 
interesting new students cannot bk 
great since the average university 
catalogues are read chiefly by 
persons who have fully made » 
their minds to go to college o 
by the limited few (parents ani 
teachers) who advise them. More- 
over, the Federal critic has a low 
estimate of university catalogues 
in general from the copy and lay 
out standpoint. It is held that 
would be much better for the sake 
of advertising and salesmanship i 
the catalogue were written mor 
from the standpoint of those t 
whom it is intended to convey it 
formation and less from that 0 


| the university faculty and trustees 





There is a disposition on th 
part of some progressive institt 
tions to break away from 
stereotyped form of catalogu 
with its information so carefull 
concealed, and resort to folders 
pamphlets or special annountt 
ments which concentrate in eat 
instance upon one specific cours 
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“Getting Away With It’’ 


is distinctly not .a Trichromatic 
principle. We stand four-square 
behind every job we do, and we 
take our responsibilities rather 
seriously, too! We’ve been at 
color-engraving for 16 years now, 
and our reputation is too valuable 


_to trifle with. 


Try us on your next hard job! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 














































Johnston Overs 
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Search 


and 


Research 


Mr. Howard G. Winne, Manager of John- 
ston Overseas Service sails on March 2nd to make 
a personal study of certain European markets. 


The itinerary at present includes England, 
France, Belgium and Holland. 


While in Europe branch connection will be 
arranged and certain large consumer advertising 
will be started. 


Mr. Winne has only just returned from Cuba 
where, after a close personal study of that market, 
plans were completed for bill-board, magazine 
colored inserts and newspaper advertising. 


In like manner the Johnston Overseas Service 
has made personal studies of other foreign 
markets, including the West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, Australia, New Zealand, Italy, etc. 


Clients of the Johnston Overseas Service get 
the full benefit of this knowledge and experience 
in searching for the most practical and logical 
manner to develop foreign sales. 


Exclusively Foreign Advertising 
271 Broadway. New York, U.S.A. 
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or service. These specialized me- 
diums, it is said, are more in- 
formal in nature than the average 
university promotion literature 
and hence offer greater oppor- 


ular form of the facts to be set 
forth. Cited as a model is a ten- 
page announcement of the busi- 
ness courses of the University of 
California. Reed College, at Port- 
land, Oregon, has presented what 


is termed the “most enticing” 
copy in popularizirig extension 
courses, 


Form letters, it has been dis- 
closed by the investigation, con- 
stitute a medium extensively em- 
ployed by university interests, but 
the verdict at Washington is that 
their efficiency, in so far as direct 
results are concerned, is open to 
question even when the letters are 
mailed to selected lists. Uncle 
Sam has high praise for the fol- 
low-up systems of Columbia Uni- 
versity and especially of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which involves 
the dispatch of reminders at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days after 


receipt of an inquiry. The Sec- 
retary of the Correspondence 
Study Department of the Chi- 


cago institution, however, informs 
Washington that he has never 
kept a check on the results of the 
follow-up system. 
Special advertising 
reported from various quarters. 
Indiana University received a 
high percentage of returns from 
return post cards distributed in 
the office buildings of Indian- 
apolis. Street-car cards have been 
used by the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota, and in the 
case of the latter institution 
nearly half of all students en- 
rolled at the last term reported 
that they were inspired by the 
cards of a street-car campaign 
conducted at a total cost of $422. 
In a formal endorsement of uni- 
versity advertising the Bureau of 
Education has said: “If the pub- 
licly supported universities are 
ever going to reach out and till 
the field which clearly belongs to 
them, rather than to private en- 
terprise, they must make vastly 
Steater efforts to become known. 
They must invest more money in 


stunts are 
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advertising and must advertise 
more wisely.” This ultimatum has 
been inspired by the spectacle of 
one American commercial corre- 
spondence school enrolling in one 
month more than 6,000 students, 
while only one university on the 
map ever gained that many in ex- 
tension courses in a year’s time. 


“First for Thirst”? Is Properly 
Cleared 


NaTIONAL BeveraGE CoMPANY 


Cuicaco, Feb. 13, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In reading over the more recent 


copies of Printers’ Inx, I note that 
you have any number of readers who 
are deeply interested in the “Clearing 
House” for slogans. We, too, are 
deeply interested and have carefully 
one through each list in hopes of 
Ending what we think a “‘world beater” 
for soft drinks. 

In every State where we have dis 
tribution, we are putting on a poster 
campaign, street-car cards, newspapers, 
etc., and on each of these our slogan 
appears in a bright green “First For 
Thirst.” 

I heartily agree with L. F. Perrine, 
advertising manager of the Glidden 
Company, in the statement he makes 
in a letter to you under date of January 
10. “We always look for the Clear- 
ing House for slogans in every issue 
of Printers’ Inx, for to us each one 
is a milestone in the progress of the 
man who coined it.” 

Vance C. Hatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Another Claimant for the 
Oldest House-Organ 


Tue New Ewnctanp STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANY 
New York, Feb. 14, 1920. 
Editor of PRinteErs’ inx: 

We take pleasure in forwarding to 
you under separate cover the Fortieth 
Anniversary Edition of the “Fall 
River Line Journal.” 

This publication was first issued May 
19, 1879. It has been published from 
that time up to the present without 
missing an issue; even during the 
troublesome times of the printers’ 
strike. We have always made claim 
that it ;was the oldest publication of its 
kind, and perhaps you may be able to 
help us verify this claim through the 
columns of your publication. 

A. H. Seaver, 
General Passenger Agent. 


Harvey Conover With “Fac- 
tory” 


_Harvey Conover, who recently was 
discharged from the United States army 
air service, is now connected with the 
sales force of Factory Magazine, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Conover was engaged in 


active flying work for one year at the 
front. 














Secretary E. T. Meredith Resigns 


as President of A 


ssociated Adver- 


tising Clubs 


Duties in President Wilson’s Cabinet 
Be Chosen Withi 


;DWIN T. MEREDITH re- 

signed the presidency of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World on February 20, de- 
spite a desire to serve until the 
Indianapolis convention had been 
held. Mr. Meredith informed 
Printers’ INK that he has found 
that his new work as Secretary 
of Agriculture would not permit 
the fulfillment of this desire. 

His successor as president of 
the Associated Clubs will be 
chosen within two weeks by the 
executive committee of the clubs, 
according to P. S. Florea, execu- 
tive manager. 

The executive committee will 
select one of the present vice- 
presidents to fill Mr. Meredith’s 
unexpired term. 

The vice-presidents are: Rowe 
Stewart, Philadelphia Record; 
Reuben H. Donnelley, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., printers, Chi- 
cago; William J. Betting, Betting- 
Thompson Advertising Co., St. 
Paul; E. Lyell Gunts, Green- 
Lucas Co., Inc. advertising 
agency, Baltimore; John Ring, 
Jr, John Ring, Jr. Advertising 

St. Louis; Rollin C. Ayres, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco; F, W. Stewart, Cluett, 
Peabody, Inc., Montreal; and 
Charles F. Higham, Charles F. 
Higham, Ltd., advertising agency, 
London. 

The membership of the execu- 
tive committee is composed of the 
vice-presidents and of the fol- 
lowing: 

S. Florea; Miss Jane J. 
Martin, representing women; 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., New 
York; William C. D’Arcy, retir- 
ing president, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis; and Frank Mc- 
Clure, chairman, National Adver- 
tising Commission, Fort: Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago. 

In a letter, addressed to the 
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Assigned as Reason—Successor to 
n Two Weeks 


presidents of advertising clubs, 
Mr. Meredith gives the reasons 
for his resignation, and the in- 
formation that he plans to he 
present at the Indianapolis con- 
vention, This letter reads: 

“Upon my acceptance of duties 
assigned to me here, I naturally 
thought I should resign the presi- 
dency of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. Along with letters 
of congratulations upon my ap- 
pointment came letters from ad- 
vertising and business friends all 
over the country urging me not 
to resign, and certainly not to do 
so until the Indianapolis conven- 
tion. These letters and my own 
disinclination to sever a connec- 
tion that was a great pleasure to 
me, as well as my desire to help 
in carrying on a work I had just 
begun, influenced me against my 
better judgment to delay from day 
to day actually sending in my 
resignation. 

“T have reached the definite de- 
cision, however, that my duties 
here will demand my whole time 
and my undivided attention and 
that, in the interests of the work 
here—a work that I hope is at 
least indirectly of value to every 
advertising and business man in 
America—I should give it that 
attention. 

“I feel also that the Association 
is deserving of the attention and 
thought of someone who may net 
have other matters to distract him. 
There is no dearth of men ca- 
pable—more capable than I-01 
filling with*credit the position of 
president of the Associated Ad- 
vettising Clubs, so I have to-day 
sent my resignation to the exect- 
tive committee. 

“I need not tell you the real 
regret I feel in arriving at a de 
cision to do this. The work has 
been a pleasure. My heart was 
in the work and I had many plans 
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Both Are Dynamos 
This 


And the Lighting one It Advertises 


What the dynamo is to the Delco system the sign is to 
Delco sales—a dependable drawing power attracting buyers 
every hour of the day. 


A product may be nationally famous but if it cannot be 
found readily—if the agency stores have no prominent sign 
that says: “Here it is!”—then a great part of the money 
spent in advertising it is wasted. Your national advertising 
tells readers why—let attractive, enduring “Ing-Rich” Signs 
tell them where. 


“Ing-Rich” Signs are made of durable porcelain enamel 
on iron and will far outlast the ordinary sign. 





We will be glad to give you a 
glimpse of the possibilities of “Ing- 
Rich” Signs. Drop us a line of 
inquiry. No obligation. 


INGRAM - RICHARDSON 
MFG. CO. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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“I never have to cross off items or prices when 
they are revised, because the house sends me new Loos 
pages to replace the obsolete ones.” She 
“TI can make a change in a jiffy — my catalog 
always is up to date and it invariably creates a — 
good impression. It is the catalog that always 4 J 
says ‘Here it is!’ — and says it authentically in homes 
every detail.” This 
Catalogs of that sort help sales- ee 
men sell. Catalogs of that sort Loose-W 
would be welcomed by all your cus- My *s 2, ' 
tomers, too. Catalogs of that sort oll 
are built the modern way with 


Badéer L -Leaf “Rie” 
Catalog Binders = 


Find out about the Perfection ot 

Binder for salesmen, and about Chicago, 

Badger Loose-Leaf Binders in gen- —— 

of Catalog eral, for catalogs, house organs, fd wa 

Binding photos, etc. We can solve your 
catalog problems. Write to us. 


THE HEINN COMPANY & 


MILWAUKEE -- 350 Fiorida Street -- WISCONSIN branch ir 
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in mind which I wished to exe- 


tute. I, and not the clubs, will 
be the real loser. 
_“I would be pleased if you 


would convey my greetings to 
your members and assure them 
that, individually and collectively, 
they have a large place in my 
affections and my thoughts. 

“I will hope to meet you and 
@thers of your club at Indian- 
apolis. I certainly will give my- 
self the pleasure of attending the 
convention. And may I leave 
just this parting word (parting 
only in the official sense): Let us 
all work to make the Indianapolis 
convention the most successful in 
the history of the Association, 
both in attendance and in con- 
structive work. The programme, 
as you know, is to be just ‘Adver- 
tising’ and let us work to the end 
that it may be ‘the place to go to 
learn how to advertise our town— 
not a place to go to advertise it.’” 


Loose-Wiles Stockholders 
Should Eat “Sunshine” 
Products 


“Our stockholders can be of great 
assistance in promoting the good will 
of the company and the distribution of 
its products by using them in their 
homes and by recommending them to 
their friends and acquaintances.” 

_This invitation to “take home a 
biscuit” is quoted from the annual 
report of B. Hupp, president. of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 

The company’s net profits for 1919 
were $2,136,569.10, after previding re- 
serve for federal taxes, depreciation, 
tenewals and contingencies. * 





“Rit” Account with Sweeney & 
James Agency 

The advertising of “Rit,” a product 

of the Sunbeam Chemical Company, 

Chicago, is now being handled by the 

Sweeney & James Co., advertising 

agency, Cleveland. Full pages, in 


color, will be used in general and class 
Magazines throughout the year. 





Reuters Has New York Ad- 
vertising Branch 


Reuters, Limited, has established a 
branch in New York of its >? 
of International / Advertising. Isroy M 
Norr has been made advertisement man- 
ger at New York. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


The 
GAZETTE 


is the only Wor- 
cester daily to make 
substantial circula- 
tion 


GAINS 


during the last four 
months. 





Gazette’s average for six 
months, ending Sept. 30, 1919, 
was 26,408 net paid. 


October, November, December 
net press run, average 


30,170 





January 


31,114 


Advertising comparisons for month 
of January: 





GAZETTE . 741,314 lines 
Telegram ........ 662,256 
OS PR ee ee 5183882 “ 


These comparisons for daily only. 
Gazette has no Sunday. They include 
Local, National and Classified. 


Even deducting the 47,880 lines_ in 
Gazette Automobile Edition, The 
Gazette’s LEAD over the next nearest 
daily was 31,178 lines. 


Circulation concentrated almost 
wholly in Worcester’s immediate 


trading zone. Nearly every copy 
tells on Worcester trade! 


Worcester Gazette 


The Julins Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York——Chicago 
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* 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


350,000 i2'one Week 
For Week of 
March 15th 


The rate is 60c a line a week. All 
this circulation is amongst farm 
homes of the Southeast. . Now is 
heavy buying time for these 
homes. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








tldkewnted & Hosiery 


evicw 


320 Bway New York 
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Alarming Underproduction of 
Basic Products 


In addressing the mid-winter con- 
ference of the trust companies, held ip 
New York last week, Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, quoted figures 
relative to the output of basic materials 
during 1919. There were 130 million 
tons less of bituminous coal mined last 
year than in 1918, he stated; there 
were 12 million tons less of anthracite 
coal produced than in 1918; nine mil 
lion tons less of steel ingots; more 
than five million bales. less of cotton 
than in 1914; seventy-six million 
bushels less of wheat than in 1915; 140 
million bushels less of corn than in 
1917; more than 900 million pounds 
less of copper than in 1918; more 
than ten million dollars less of gold 
than in 1918, and more than four and 
three-fourths million dollars less of 
silver than in 1918. 


Hydraulic Pressed Steel Inter 
ests Come Under One Name 


The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Com. 
pany has announced the consolidation of 
all the interests under the name of 
Hydraulic Steel Company of Cleveland. 
Che individual plants will be known as 
follows: 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. of 
The Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland; 
The Hydraulic Steelcraft Co. of The 
Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland; The 
Cleveland Welding Manufacturing 
Co. of The Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleve- 
land; The Canton Sheet Steel Co. of 
The Hydraulic Steel Co., Canton. 

The executive offices of the company 
are in Cleveland, with branch offices in 
New York, Chicago and Detroit. 


H. E. Brewster-Greene With 
‘ Johnson Company 


H. E. Brewster-Greene, who after two 
years of army service in France and 
Italy, was discharged with the rank 
of colonel, is now with the John John- 
son Company, filters, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Brewster-Greene was at one time a& 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Locomobile Company of America. 


Samuel White With “Physical 
Culture” 


Samuel White has been made adver: 
tising manager of Physical Culture, 
New York, succeeding’ O. J. Elder, who 
has been made business manager. Mr. 
White has been advertising manager 
of the Newark, N. J., Ledger during 
the last year. 


Appointed by “The. Farm 
Journal” 


Miss Dorothy R. Masonick has been 
made Chicago office manager of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 
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. « . . adds character to 
AUTOMOBILE catalogues 


The feeling of distinctiveness, the atmosphere 
of quality and | the assurance he service with 
which irers endeavor to 
impress prospective car owners may all be 
reflected in the binding of the catalogue. 
Interlaken Book Cloth in itself is distinctive. 
Its strength and durability are impressive. 
Its rich, dignified appearance suggests refine- 
ment and good taste. And its use adds 
character to any catalogue or booklet. 
Advertising literature bound in Interlaken 
Cloth is permanent. It iooks too good to 
be thrown away. The message reaches the 
men for whom it is intended. Then, the 
inviting appearance of the cover gets attention 
and demands a reading. 

In our cloth-bound booklet, ‘“Getting Your 
Rooklet Across,’* many other reasons are 
given which show why your /iterature should 
have the advantages assured by the use of 
Interlaken Book Cloth Sendings. 


Just say, “‘Send me a copy.” 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 


Interlak 
0k Cloth za 
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La Hacienda 


ANNOUNCES RATE REVISION 


With the June issue, 1920, revised rates for 
advertising space in LA HACIENDA will 
become effective, based on a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 30,000 monthly. Insertions prior 
to the June issue can be made at present rates. 


New rate-card, circulation data and sample 
copies will be mailed upon request. 


VALUE: 





LA HACIENDA’S Guaranteed Circulation 
(75% paid) reaches the most influential buy- 
ers in Latin America—the buyers with whom 
large orders originate. Advertising in LA 
HACIENDA covers this tremendous market 
at a cost per page, per thousand, which is most 
economical. 


, La Hacienda 
Founded 1905 


Hi 
t Spanish and Portuguese Editions Monthly 


WM. R. JONES, Business Manager, 
New Sidway Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


H Eastern Office: Western Office: 
} H. M. PORTER, Adv. Mgr., A. LEA MORRISON, Mer., 
52 Broadway, New York. Kimball Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Organizing the 
Association 





(Continued from page 44) 


which trade associations operate | 


jn various industries. 

When it comes to the plan of 
organization under which the 
operations of the association are 
conducted, it varies from the kind 
which has no clearly defined pro- 
gramme, and which meets only 
occasionally and which has no 
particular set of rules or regula- 
tions to govern it, to the kind 
that has a constitution and by- 
laws. The following extracts from 
one of this sort, adopted some 
months ago by an organization 
whose membership represents an 
invested capital approximating 
two hundred million dollars, may 
be of interest: 

“The purpose of this organiza- 
tion shall be to. promote friend- 
ship among its members; to en- 
courage their co-operation along 
the lines of proper business 
methods; to serve them in mat- 
ters that are common_to all in the 
industry and which might be 
divided into the following general 
classifications : 

“1. Financial. 

“2. Labor. 

“3. Production. 

“4. Distribution. 

“5. Educational Work. 

“By the collection and compila- 
tion of comprehensive trade sta- 
tistics. 

“By the development of a suit- 
able cost finding method and by 
promoting the uniform use of 
such a cost finding method in the 
industry. 

“By holding meetings at which 
there may be developed exchanges 
of views and discussions of actual 
problems confronting the indi- 
vidual members. 

“By securing recognized au- 
thorities in various lines to ad- 
dress the members at the meet- 
ings. 

“By encouraging suitable stand- 
ards of manufacture and of en- 
gineering practice in the industry 
and assisting in the development 
of standard methods of procedure 


| “When Seconds 








610 Federal Street, 
= J 
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“Publica- 
tions-out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’”” 
Chicago 



























Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY ‘ 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ss Oe } 
Copy that “‘Twinkles’’! 
Readable series of advertise- 
ments with human interest, 
and humor, written from a 


new angle. 

Complete series and plans for advertisers 
Prompt attention to out-of-tewn orders 
E. SAMPSON 
Advertising Specialist Author of “Advertise” 
Box 333 Gen’l P. 0. New York City 








Tel, Bryant 4910 





wanted as 


ART MANAGER 


in Advertising Agency 


Young man with a thorough 
knowledge of Agency Art 
requirements and experience 
in Agency Pictorial Produc- 
tion. 

Must have sound Art 
Training, possess initiative 
and executive ability. 

This position offers a good 
opportunity. Salary de- 
pends on ability. 


also 


TYPOGRAPHER 


Experienced young man with 
artistic taste and thorough 
knowledge of advertising 
typography. This position 
offers a good opportunity. 
Salary depends on ability. 


A. D., Box 86, Printers’ Ink 
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with reference to 

“Ratings. 

“Tests. 

“Equipment. 

“Guarantees. 

“Contract Forms. 

“By promoting and extending 
the use of the product manufac- 
tured by its members in such ways 
as may be from time to time 
decided upon. : 

“By advancing its members’ in- 
terests in all matters affecting the 
industry in general, and by pro- 
curing to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, economic results beneficial 
to its members and to the pur- 
chasers of their product. 

“By performing any other law- 
ful service not hereinbefore speci- 
fied that may be decided upon 
from time to time by its officers, 
committees, and members.” 

The affairs of this particular 
organization are directed by a 
plan and scope committee, consist- 
ing of five members, elected an- 
nually. Other - associations are 
governed by an executive commit- 
tee, a board of directors, or a 
board of governors. These gov- 
erning bodies, in turn, frequently 
function through committees, the 
number and extent of which will 
depend upon the scope of activi- 
ties of the particular organization, 

For example, the Electric 
Power Club, one of the large 
associations in the electrical field, 
has these standing committees: 
Membership, Entertainment, Stan- 
dardization, Public Policy, Legal, 
Publicity, Commercial Standardi- 
zation, Labor, and Safety Stan- 
dardization, besides a number of 
sub-committees and special com- 
mittees. 

One of the most elaborately 
organized industries is that which 
is known as the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. It 
is admirably designed, not only 
so as to get the attention of the 
big executives in the business, but 
so as to be helpful to all those 
anyway engaged in the trade. 
The range of the association's 
work may be judged from. the 
number and the character of its 
committees. Here is the list 
which was published at the time 
of the last annual convention: 
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WANTED 


District Promotion Managers 








‘TH E largest institution of its kind in the 
world, with 600 traveling salesmen call- 

ing on dealers in every section of the country, 

needs five district promotion managers. 


Their work will be something distinctly new 
in the organization of sales effort. 


Their work will not be selling goods, but 
rather selling the idea behind the goods. 


They must be men of experience, of person- 
ality above the average, able to convince 
dealers handling these nationally advertised 
products of the benefits to be derived from 
coupling up with the local advertizing and 
store display work. ‘They must also be able 
to show dealers how to do it effectively. 


For such men, the waiting positions as 
District Promotion Managers offer an un- 
usually attractive opportunity. 


In answering, please give details as to your 
sales or advertising experience, and state 
your age and present salary. 

A personal interview will be immediately 
arranged, if your application indicates the 
qualities that the position requires. Address 


GARDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Out in California— 


San Francisco and its suburban territory con- 
stitute a trading center of fully one million 
people—one of the big population centers of 
the nation. 





has no rival in this field, as a glance at the ap- 
pended summary of the latest circulation and 
advertising figures will prove: 


First in CIRCULATION Lead Over SECOND Paper 


Daily........ 126,260 35,374 or 38% 
Average Net Paid. Third Quarter, 1919 


a 239,156 122,6550r 92% 
Average Net Paid, Third Quarter, 1919 


ADVERTISING, 1919 

Total Lines .. . 12,747,182 3,998,512 or 46% 
Display Only.. 8,385,482 1,605,870 or 24% 
Classified Only 4,361,700 2,392,642 or 122% 
Circulation Growth since the latest ABC Audit 


has been remarkable. Compare the figures be- 
low with those above. 


January, 1920, Circulation 134,292 Daily, 
257,754 Sunday 


There is no substitute for circulation 
and no circulation on the Pacific Coast 
approaching that of the 





M. D. HUNTON W. H. WILSON ci 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
American Circle Building 909 Hearst Building 


New York Chicago 

















, 1920 
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Committee on Fire Prevention 
and Fire Prevention Ordinance; 


Membership; Statistical; Trade 
Acceptance; Budget and Effi- 
ciency; Arbitration; Cost Ac- 


counting; Credits and Collections ; 
Investigation Regarding Adulter- 
ated Oils and Turpentine; Fire 
Insurance: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; 
Clean-up and Paint-up; Save the 


Surface; Export and Foreign 
Trade Development; Package 
Standardization and Develop- 


ment; Merchant Marine; Labor; 
Transportation and Classification ; 
Tariff; Trade-Mark Bureau; 
Legislation; Brush; Denatured 
Alcohol; Paint Manufacturers ; 
Paint Jobbers; Lead Products; 
Miscellaneous Oils; Petroleum 
Oils; Master Painters; Window 
and Plate Glass; Dry Colors; 
Varnish; Naval Stores; Flax De- 
velopment and Linseed Oil. 

In addition to this large national 
trade association, such organiza- 
tions as the Institute of Lithopone 
Manufacturers, Lead Institute, 
Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of 
Window Glass Manufacturers, 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, American Brush 
Manufacturers’ Association, Na- 
tional Association of Paint Job- 
bers, and others of similar nature 
look after the particular interests 
of the various branches of trade 
that go to make up the industry 
as a whole. Some of these or- 
ganizations, and many of the in- 
dividual members, are also mem- 
bers of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries. 

In point of the number of mem- 
bers belonging to a manu- 
facturers’ association, there is a 
wide range. Among the smallest 
in the United States are the Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of Pyr- 
oxylin Compounds, with four 
members, and the Institute of 
Lithopone Manufacturers, with a 
membership of six concerns, At 
the opposite extreme there is, for 
example, the National Confec- 
toners’ Association of the United 
sates, over 850 of whose mem- 
hers were reported to have at- 
tended its last annual convention. 
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Larger still in point of numbers, 
although differing from the fore- 
going in that it is a super-organi- 
zation embracing all the various 
stages of the importation and 
production of the raw material, 
the manufacture of the finished 
product, and its distribution to the 
consumer, is the Allied Council 
of the American Shoe and Leather 
Industries and Trades. 

About the largest co-operative 
business organization in the coun- 
try, although one whose scope 
embraces the financial rather than 
the commercial end of business, 
is the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which at its last conven- 
tion announced a membership of 
over 20,000. 


SUCCESSFUL, THOUGH MEMBERSHIP 
IS NOT ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


It might be well to emphasize 
here that a competitive manufac- 
turers’ trade association need not 
necessarily embrace within its 
membership all of the manufac- 
turers in that particular industry 
in order to be of value to its 
members. 

There is, for example, in a 
branch of the hardware trade, an 
organization of about a dozen 
manufacturers, which is approxi- 
mately a third of the total num- 
ber engaged in that industry—and 
in point of volume the organiza- 
tion probably does not represent 
more than about 50 per cent of 
the trade.*That its work has been 
highly successful over a period of 
years, and is so considered by its 
members, is evidenced by the fact 
that they are annually paying a 
large sum of money for its 
maintenance. 

The executive or headquarters’ 
staff of a trade association, and 
the size of its field staff, depends 
largely upon the programme, 
planned by its governing body, 
upon the needs of that particular 
industry as seen by its members, 
and on the ability and initiative 
displayed by its paid executive, 
whether he be serving in the ca- 
pacity of counsel, commissioner, 
director, manager or secretary. 

There are, for example, several 
trade associations that are being 
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conducted by a firm of certified 
public accountants in the Middle 
West, because no doubt at the 
time this particular arrangement 
was made those manufacturers 
were suffering from a form of 
unfair competition that is some- 
times induced by ignorance of 
costs, and as a cure for which it 
was decided to undertake the de- 
velopment of a uniform cost find- 
ing method, 

Some have production or indus- 
trial engineers serving as commis- 
sioners, probably having decided 
to co-operate in the matter of 
standardization and improvement 
in production methods. Several 
have as their secretary the editor 
of a trade paper in their particu- 
lar industry. 

Quite a number select for their 
chief executive a man who has 
been prominently identified with 
the industry, sometimes one who 
has been active in the manage- 
ment of the business of one of 
the members. If any confidential 
trade information is reported by 
the members to the association, a 
selection of this sort is not always 
a happy one. 

The commissioner or secretary 
in many cases is a lawyer. If he 
is also a good business man the 
organization makes rapid progress 
in constructive accomplishments. 

Probably the most successful 
trade organizations are those that 
have employed the services of a 
good all-around executive, wheth- 
er he be a professional man 
or otherwise, and either with or 
without a training in the particu- 
lar industry that has _ retained 
him, but with a sufficient fund of 
knowledge and experience in the 
fundamentals of finance, produc- 
tion and distribution to be able to 
guide the association in any or 
all of these branches of business 
that it may choose to follow. 


LEGAL COUNSEL, AND OTHER PER- 


SON NEL 


Legal counsel is employed by 
many associations, in addition to 
a secretary or manager. In some 
instances, the work of the coun- 
sel is confined to following up 
legislative matters in which the 
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association and its members are 
interested, leaving the business 
affairs of the organization entire- 
ly in the hands of the secretary or 
manager. Others have the coun- 
sel sit in at all meetings to offer 
his advice and suggestions on the 
matters that come up for discus- 
sion and to guard against any 
illegal activities, that might other- 
wise ignorantly be undertaken. 
There are other attorneys who 
handle small association groups, 
devoting practically their entire 
time to them in the capacity of 
economic and legal counsel, and 
in some cases managing their 
affairs to the smallest detail. 
The remaining personnel of a 
trade association will vary ac- 
cording to the nature of its ac- 
tivities. For example, the lumber 
industries maintain a measure- 
ment and an inspection service 
for the protection of the buyer, 
based on certain recognized stand- 
ards that have been developed by 
the association. Again, in a large 
association credit information 
may be exchanged in such a way 
as to require a considerable staff 
of employees. There is one asso- 
ciation that collects and compiles 
statistics of the business done by 
its members in such a way thata 
force of a half dozen people is 
required, although the member- 
ship is small and the volume of 
trade represented probably does 
not exceed eight or nine millions 
of dollars yearly. On the other 
hand, there are trade associations 
that do a great deal of construc- 
tive work with a limited staff of 


employees, and at a_ relatively 
moderate expense. 
Again, the nature of the work 


undertaken by an association will 
largely govern the character of 
the attendance at its meetings and 
the men who will take an active 


interest in its affairs. For e& 
ample, the National Office Ap 
pliance Manufacturers’ Associa 


tion, which was organized several 
years ago, has up to the present 
time devoted itself principally t 
the study of marketing problems. 
Naturally the men who come to 
its meetings and direct its activi- 
ties are the sales or marketing 
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Re NSVIVQNMA 


wt” VACUUM CUP 
ieussoor™ TIRES 


Safety Cups 
Safety Signs 


The Vacuum cups mean safe driving.— 
Meyercord signs mean safe advertising.— 
For Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs 


hold to the window as these tires hold the car 
to the road. 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are 
prepared in such a way that the dealer easily 
and quickly transfers their beautiful, trans- 
parent colors to his windows where they re- 
main indefinitely, and where they are dis- 
tinctly seen from the inside and outside, al- 
ways telling your story in the most attractive 
manner. 

Meyercord signs reproduce faithfully any 
trademark, design or slogan, in any number 
of colors and gold. 

Meyercord Window Signs will solve vour sign 
problem as they have for thousands of others. 
The sending to you of a cost estimate and a 
sketch will incur no obligation, if you will 
simply state your needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








MEYERCOR 


Wi 
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William P. Scott 
as New York 


Executive for 


TRACY-PARRY CO. 
Advertising Agents 


will render ef- 
ficient sales 
co-operation to 
clients of this 
company in 
the New York 


territory. 































Tracy-Parry Company 
Philadelphia New York 
Lafayette Bidg. 366 Sth Avenue 
Established 1909 
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executives of the various manu- 
facturers comprising its member- 
ship. hia 

But when an organization goes 
into the more general problems 
of business management, when its 
programme embraces the collec- 
tive study of the science of busi- 
ness in all its branches, it is usual- 
ly found that the different execu- 
tives of a concern, from the 
president on down, take a deep 
interest in its affairs. 

Membership in associations is 
usually carried in the company’s 
name. Many organizations have 
admirably worked out plans for 
sustaining the interest of the ex- 
ecutive officers of. member com- 
panies. The plan, of course, is to 
bring to the meetings men who 
have the right to act for their 
firms and the authority to legis- 
late for the good of the entire 
industry. An excellent example 
of this kind of organization is 
that used by the Electric Power 
Club. The details of the plan 
are too involved to describe 
here. 

Another interesting plan of or- 
ganization and membership repre- 
sentation is that of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. There are between thirty 
and forty local paint, oil and var- 
nish (and allied industries) clubs 
operating in as many cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, devoting themselves to 
the study and solution of the local 
problems of their members—mat- 


ters arising in their immediate 
vicinity. These local clubs, with 
the addition of approximately 


fifty individual concerns that are 
not local club members (presum- 
ably because they are not located 
near a club centre) form the na- 
tional association. In this way a 
large paint or glass manufacturer, 
having numerous branch houses, 
may have a dozen or more mem- 
berships in the national body by 
virtue of being a member in that 
many different local clubs. 

Each club is required to fur- 
Nish the national secretary thirty 
days before each annual meeting 
with a complete list of its mem- 
bers, which list shall be the basis 
for the collection of annual dues 
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Who Can Use 
a $10,000 Man 


He has for six years 
past been associated with 
two well-known national 
publications, one a month- 
ly the other a weekly. 

His record for business 
getting has been most un- 
usual. 

Contract just expired. 

Seeks connection as ex- 
ecutive on publication or 
representative of real ad- 
vertising agency. 

Write W. C. A., Box 
92, Printers’ Ink. 





























For Over 
Five Years 


we have been manufac- 
turing a product which 
is ripe for intensive na- 
tional advertising and 
extension. Would like to 
connect with a party 
with sufficient capital to 
place it on the market 
properly. Toilet goods 
field. Nothing like it on 
the market. 

Address J. C., Box 87, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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What Agency Wants | 
This Account? 


A company in the Middle West, 
manufacturing a high class pro- 
prietary article, wants to con- 
nect with an agency having ex- 
perience in proprietary adver- 
tising. Company is well estab- 
lished, with high credit and extra 
good will, selling ‘to nearly 
every wholesale drug house in 
the Union, and its goods han- 
dled in 38,000 retail stores. Ar- 
ticle to be advertised is for com- 
bined toilet and medicinal use, 
is recognized as one of the 
leaders in its line, and has an 
unlimited field. Company is well 
prepared to proceed upon con- 
servative lines, but has no 
money for experiments. Has 
been bitten several times, and 
now seeks an agency it can tie 
to. Correspondence with legiti- 
mate agencies ks solicited. Ad- 
dress “L. Box 88, Printers’ 
Ink. 





Sales Manager 





To a man of unquestioned 
integrity who is familiar 
with brass and copper ware, 
who has had experience di- 
recting the activities of a 
large force of salesmen, 
and who is capable of 
planning and executing an 
aggressive sales-campaign, 
a well-known manufacturer 
of the highest standing 
offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity as sales manager. 
Applicant must sell his ser- 
vices thoroughly in the first 
letter to F. S., Box 89, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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and representation at meetings to 
be held during the ensuing year, 
At these meetings each club is ep. 
titled to one delegate for tep 


| members or less, and a delegate 








for each additional ten members, 
each delegate being entitled to tep 
votes. 

Many trade organizations hay- 
ing hundreds of members find it 
impracticable to hold a meeting 
oftener than once a year. This 
usually lasts three or four days, 
during which time the standing 
committees that have been fune- 
tioning throughout the year make 
their reports, technical or business 
papers are read and discussed, 
officers are elected, new policies 
are outlined, and as a windupa 
grand banquet is generally held. 

The “open price” associations, 
and organizations operating along 
somewhat similar lines, usually 
meet every month, and discuss 
events of interest that have trans- 
pired between meetings ; prices or 
bids on special contracts that have 
been let to different members dur- 
ing the month; costs of jobs that 
have been completed ; and various 
economic phases of business that 
may be of interest to the mem- 
bers. 

Frequently a company having a 
varied output belongs to three or 
four associations—sometimes even 
a larger number, so that the work 
takes up a great deal of time. 
This is particularly true if, for 
example, its plant is situated in 
an out-of-the-way section of the 
country, and the meeting is held 
in New York, requiring two 
days’ travel in each direction, 80 
that the meeting will take 
practically a whole week of a 
man’s time. 

The handicap has been recog- 
nized by many associations, their 
members being of the opinion that 
a greater interest will be shown 
in the work of the association if 
the meetings are not too frequent 
and where the membership is not 
too large it is found that best re- 
sults are obtained by holding four 
or five meetings a year. This pet- 
mits the members to keep in touch 
with each other and with the vari- 
ous matters that the organization 
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The Patterson-Andress Gmpany Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


ONE MADISON AVENUE NEW-YORK 








Suicutty over two years ago we 
opened our agency. We had no 
accounts and no prospects. We had, 
however, a definite conviction in 
favor of personal service, several 
years of advertising and merchan- 
dising experience and a completely 
organized agency. 


Today we serve the following accounts: 


Franklin Automobile Company 
Franklin Die-Casting Corporation 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
Dr. Lyon’s Dental Preparations 

Fox Film Corporation 

Amberg File and Index Co. 

Phinny Brothers Company (243k¢t Sete) 
Vincent Dailey (-itisned Jams 

Waldes & Company (Koh noor) 


Manufacturers Air Craft Ass’n, Inc. 
Benjamin Moore & Company (fins 3nd 














Vy take new and larger quarters at our present 


address on May 1st.1920 ~ Details later. 





=a 
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Value Plus 


for some 
Manufacturer! 


Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 
Manager 

will be available March Ist 


A merchandiser. _An or- 
ganizer. With experience 
in the advertising agency. 
Sepy plan,’ production, 
field work. Sincere and 
purposeful. 

They say it is hard to 
hire a good man. All 
right, I’m a good man, as 
my record will rove. 
And I’m ready to discuss 
possibilities with some 
progressive manufacturer. 


Address 


DEPENDABLE 
Box 90, Printers’ Ink 






























I Write Selling Messages 





















copy man 


I am agency trained—six 
writing experience. 


—I consider every advertise- 


years’ 


ment a means—not an end. 


nl 


link in a co-ordinated plan. 
-I believe in the highest 


class art interpretation of 


copy and know where and 
how to get it. 
-I am thirty, college bred, 
occupy a well-paid, high- 
class agency position. 
—I want broader expression 
for proven ability. 


Can you offer me a better 
position in or near New York? 
Address W.S. Box 91, care P. I. 


I believe it should be a 














I Write Selling Messages 
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is following up, without trans. 
gressing too much upon thei 
time. 

A unique plan for overcoming 
the problem of maintaining the 
interest among a large number of 
members has been worked out by 
the Casket Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation of America. Its member. 
ship comprises a certain number 
of groups, arranged according to 
geographical location, and _ their 
secretary, John M. Byrne, holdsa 
monthly meeting of each group, at 
which the economics of business 
in general, and of each group in 
particular, are discussed and dis- 
sected. There is furthermore a 
grand, good fellowship meeting 
and reunion once a year. 

Another unusual practice of 
this most up-to-date organization 
is to welcome to all its meetings 
—sectional and annual—the non- 
member manufacturer, who js 
made to feel perfectly at home 
and mingles freely with the mem- 
bers of the association. The pro- 
gressive and far-sighted business 
men who are active in the affairs 
of this association feel that they 
have nothing to conceal and be- 
lieve that it is to the advantage 
of the industry as a whole, that 
its work of economic education 
and enlightenment be carried to 
the door of the man who has not 
yet seen the advantage of belong- 
ing to the association—that it 
should reach every single com- 
petitor in that industry. That 
this policy has justified itself is 
shown by the steady growth of 


I KNOW 


The keen, capable advertising and sales 
promotion manager of a nationally 
known corporation. This man has pulled 
his employers out of a publicity rut 
into the profitable notch of a national 
advertiser. He is a broad-visioned mer- 
chandising man with initiative and imag- 
ination—who knows how to “sell” a 
company’s advertising to its salesmen or 
dealers. He desires to make a change 
that will afford him a genuine oppor 
tunity, plenty of vital work and full re 
sponsibility. A university graduate, mat- 
ried, age 28. 
J. E. O°CONNOR 
Care Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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— complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the | 
finest production of color | 
plates, half-tonesé& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 














































BS Strictly Personal! 
If you care to read a frank treat- 
ment of one or two of "the forbid- 
den topics" of advertising, write 
for a copy of BETTER BUSINESS--just 
off the press. 

S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 
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FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 
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A Bird’s Eye View of 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
INDUSTRIES 


“Picture a great busy workshop of 3,310,000 busy 
industrious people actually at work and on good incomes 
earning that FOUR AND A QUARTER BILLION 
DOLLARS yearly—870,000 of them female workers— 
you can readily understand why manufacturers have 
covetous eyes upon this New England Market. 


INK 


“This means an earned income of nearly $1,300.00 per 
worker, and can you find another market with 1,650,000. 
families that can show such an income—such a purchasing 
power? 

‘And is it not true that the greater the earnings the 
freer the buying of commodities ?° 


“Nor is this wondrous purchasing confined to a great 
city or to one, two or three lines of employment indus- 
tries. New England manufactures practically ALL 
general lines, and hence has that diversified employment 
industry that guarantees both lucrative and stable em- 
ployment. 


“Then why not come into this Market for results ?” 


USE THE 


Home Daily Newspapers 


Fifteen Leaders in Fifteen of the Best Cities 


TAUNTON, MASS. pairs MANCHESTER,N.H. N1O%en 
WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES LOWELL, MASS.  courrer-crTIzEN 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. [R5' ferkcnea LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (evening) SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN EACH OF THE NeEwspPAPERS here 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS named is a power in its home com- 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS munity. 
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the casket association during the | 


past several years. 

Future articles in this series 
will be less general in nature and 
will take up in detail the specific 
accomplishments of associations. 
Some of these accomplishments 
are quite as thrilling as_ the 
breeziest fiction you ever read. 


Pacific Coast Clubs’ Conven- 


tion in May 


The annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association will 
be held in_ Stockton, Cal., beginning 
May 23. Sessions of the convention 
will take place in that city on Sanday, 
Monday and Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day the entire delegation will be taken 
to the Yosemite Valley, where the last 
session will be held at Camp Curry, on 
Thursday. The Stockton Advertising 
Club will furnish transportation from 
Stockton to the Yosemite Valley * and 
return. Some 500 delegates are ex- 
pected to make the trip from Stockton, 
according to G. A. Cummings, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 


Would Limit Daily News- 
papers to Sixteen Pages 


Daily newspapers would be limited to 
sixteen pages and Sunday papers to 
forty-eight pages, under a bill intro- 
duced in Congress on February 16 by 
Representative Fuller, Illinois. A limit 
of 100 pages would be placed on maga- 
zines, and publishers failing to comply 
would be denied second-class ma‘! 
privileges. 

Representative Fuller also introduced 
a bill to prohibit the export of wood 
pulp and print paper for one year. 


L. M. Brouillette Joins “Peo- 
ple’s Popular Monthly” 


L. M. Brouillette, for several years 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the selling 
staff in the Chicago office of People’s 
Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Ia. 


George Fries with Zimmer 
Agency 

George Fries, for the past five years 
space buyer for the Power Alexander 
& Jenkins Co., Inc., advertising agency 
of Detroit, has joined the staff of the 
Walter F. Zimmer Co., another Detroit 
agency. 


H. M. Davis Dead 


Harold McGill Davis, advertising 
Manager since 1899 of the Sprague 
Electric Works of the General Electric 
Company, New York, died at Brooklyn 
in his sixtieth year. 


on February 9, 
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A Limerick 


There is a town called Bridgeport, 
That manufactures machines and 





so forth, 
It’s getting so big, so rich and so 
ambitious, 
That all the other New England 
towns 


Are wondering when it will grow 
out of its breeches. 


(Note)—This has not yet won the 
prize in any of the cities conduct- 
ing Limerick contests now going 
on in New England. It is too true 
to be pure poetry. 


THE POST- 


EVENING 


TELEGRAM 


MORNING 
Is the Great Combination in Bridgeport 


REPRESENTATIVES 
I. A. Kien Joun GLass 
254 Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


120,080 


During the year 1919, the 


PORTLAND 
EXPRESS 


Ran 120,080 Classified Ads 


This was 84,122 more than ALL other 
Portland dailies combined. 





And it was more than FOUR TIMES 
as many as the next nearest daily. 


great Classified ad Medium of 


Pt 


EVENING EXPRESS 


and our Sunday edition 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Largest Daily and Sunday Circulation 
in Maine. 


The 
MAI 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———-New York———Chicage 
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Creating One by one the 
Business for **>itrary and 
’ artificial barriers 
One’s Com- restricting retail 
petitors selling are being 


blasted away or are falling of 
their own weight. The recent an- 
nouncement by the S. S. Kresge 
Company that hereafter it will 
sell goods up to a dollar prac- 
tically means that the Kresge chain 
which grew to greatness through 
selling goods at nickels and dimes 
now recognizes no limit at all. 
This is a radical change, but no 
more so than the departure from 
tradition and custom on the part 
of retail stores of every kind all 
over the country. The scramble 
for business has become so 
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strenuous that, as was mentioned 
in a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink, the rapidly growing tendency 
is for the retailer to sell his cus- 
tomers whatever they will buy 
from him. His profit interests no 
longer will permit him to be held 
in or held down by any limitation 
of line or price. 

Thus comes a_ revolutionary 
development which manufac- 
turers seeking increased outlets 
have long been waiting and hop- 
ing for. It came about almost 
over night, but is here permanent- 
ly and solidly just the same. It 
has widened the scope of advertis- 
ing and merchandising in a way 
that is just now beginning to be- 
come apparent to those most in- 
terested. 

The independent five and ten 
cent store has disappeared. The 
strictly one-line store is rapidly 
passing out. The only notable 
example of adherence to limit of 
price and offerings is to be seen 
in the case of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. President Parson of 
that concern declared not long 
ago that his company would not 
under any circumstances even 
consider breaking away from the 
ten-cent barrier. 

It is almost presumptuous to 
question the wisdom of such a 
stand by a company of the finan- 
cial strength and remarkable at- 
tainments of Woolworth, as after 
all “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” But many keen students 
of merchandising are wondering 
just how much sentiment if any 
there is behind this determination. 
A prominent member of _ the 
Woolworth organization once 
stated that never during the life 
of F. W. Woolworth would the 
ten-cent limit be exceeded, as this 
was one of the cardinal and un- 
changeable principles upon which 
the company was reared. The 
present Woolworth administration 
is a continuance of the old. Mr. 
Parson and his immediate asso- 
ciates worked in the closest ‘touch 
with Mr. Woolworth and are 
known to be in sympathy with 
his ideas and ideals. It is a 
pretty safe guess, therefore, and 
only a guess, that no immediate 
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change will be made in Wool- 
worth’s selling customs which in- 
cludes a no-advertising policy. 

Meanwhile Woolworth is going 
right along creating for its com- 
petitors almost as much business 
as it gets for itself. By its tre- 
mendously efficient methods it 
hings about a demand for popu- 
lar-priced goods which it can fill 
but partially. The Kresge com- 
pany is delighted whenever it can 
establish one of its up-to-a-dollar 
stores close to one of Wool- 
worth’s five and ten cent stores. 
Its biggest downtown store in 
Chicago is located next door to 
Woolworth and is one of the most 
profitable it has. 

Woolworth knows this perfect- 
ly well. In fact Woolworth is 
rather proud of its unquestioned 
ability to stimulate retail business 
in neighborhoods or towns where 
it may locate. It brings up this 
fact in answer to the oft-repeated 
charges about “foreign corpora- 
tions taking money out of this 
town and sending it down to New 
York.” 

It cost Woolworth some money 
to keep its five and ten cent offer- 
ings so complete during the war- 
time merchandising crisis. It still 
bas plenty of money, a wholesome 
regard for tradition and a venera- 
tion for the advertising prestige 
attached to the five and ten cent 
limit. Unless some _ volcanic 
change comes about it can go 
right ahead aloof from the rest 
of mankind engaged in retailing 
pursuits and make a profit. 

So far as mere ability is con- 
cerned: Woolworth no doubt can 
proceed indefinitely along the line 
it has marked out. For Wool- 
worth is substantially a power un- 
to itself in this respect. But in 
the matter of increasing its vol- 
ume and getting for itself some 
of the profitable business it now 
is handing over to its competitors 
Woolworth could make some 
changes that in value would far 
outweigh the five and ten cent 
prestige with which it now is so 
well satisfied. 

We are not prophets. But we 
would not be at all surprised to 
see even Woolworth branch out 
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some day. This is only in 
accordance with the rapidly grow- 
ing scheme of retail selling. 
Things move along with exceed- 
ing swiftness these days for the 
great as well as for the small. 


Mr.Swetland H. cr ere 
president of the 
Phen tng United Publish- 
ZZeSuion ers’ Corporation, 
made a remark recently bearing 
on the industrial situation that 
everyone in the United States can 
read with profit. He said: 
“After a strike some people like 
to say, ‘We licked them’; that is 
not the right spirit. A licked 
man is always ready for another 





fight. We constantly see, these 
days, the phrase, ‘Capital vs. 
Labor.’ We cannot get a solu- 


tion to our industrial problems 
until someone finds a way to take 
that ‘vs.’ from between Capital 
and Labor.” 

Commenting upon the state- 
ment, Automotive Industries says: 

“No one likes to lose, but the 
good sportsman swallows his re- 
gret with a smile and buries any 
bitterness in the depths of good 
fellowship. To do this is impos- 
sible, however, when the ‘winner’ 
violates all the rules of sports- 
manship by gloating over his 
re 

“The employer who is able to 
gain his just ends in a dispute 
with his employees, and then re- 
frains from saying ‘We licked 
them,’ has caught that spirit of 
broad-minded co-operation which 
will eventually solve our indus- 
trial problems. 

“The big men of America are 
rapidly catching that spirit. Some 
of the smaller men have not. One 
minor executive of an Ohio 
manufacturing concern, for in- 
stance, wrote recently, ‘The work- 
ers of this country are about due 
for a good bumping of heads or 
something that will bring quicker 
action.’ It is difficult to imagine 
the spirit expressed in this sen- 
tence bringing about co-operation 
between employer and employee.” 

Printers’ INK agrees with 


Automotive Industries in its con- 
clusions and comments. 


We ven- 
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ture further to suggest that the 
eliminationg of those two unwel- 
come letters is made much more 
difficult by a common and unfor- 
tunate practice. 

At dinners, luncheons, conven- 
tions and other places where “we 
have with us to-day” serves as the 
introduction for words which 
sometimes pass for wisdom, the 
ordinary folks often allow the 
wrong people to speak for them 
or to them. Men with chips on 
their shoulders, and bitterness in 
their hearts, often make speeches 
which in no sense express the 
opinion of the men present. Yet 
the next day a whole organiza- 
tion sometimes finds itself on 
record in the press as endorsing 
sentiments foreign to the best 
thought of its majority. Men 
who lead and speak on their feet 
both in the ranks of labor and 
capital are often men who have 
won their places by fighting—they 
would rather fight than eat, and 
they do. 

Is it not time for less defiance 
and more study, less emphasis on 
points of disagreement, more 
honest efforts to agree? 

As one step toward removing 
the “vs.” from between Capital 
and Labor, let us urge the men 
who think before they speak to 
demand that they, too, get a 
chance at the soapbox—where 
they can do both. Thinking 
straight and speaking truth are 
extremely valuable habits in these 





times. Mr. Swetland has started 
something. 

Selling There is a vast 

difference 

a Larger between the 

Unit “trading up” pol- 


icy which has been carried to such 
extremes by certain retailers and 
the entirely legitimate campaign 
being carried on by various manu- 
facturers to make “buy it by the 
box” an action as well as a slogan. 

As Printers’ INK pointed out 
recently in reference to the al- 
leged overproduction of popular- 
priced dresses, the stage is all set 
in many stores for high-priced 
goods only, and people who want 
lower-priced goods are afraid to 
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go on the stage. Stimulation of 
the idea to save money through 
purchasing necessities in quantity 
is a different matter. 

A woman who demands that 
three apples be delivered at once, 
during a time when all deliveries 
were held up by _ impassable 
streets, adds to the cost of doing 
business, and to the cost of living 
in her community. 

Buying tea in ten-cent packages, 
or three cans of peas at a time, 
causes loss all around, to man 
facturer, dealer and consumer. 

The tendency to buy in infini- 
tesimal units, for the need of the 
moment, can be changed to far- 
sighted quantity buying in certain 
necessities, to the advantage of 
everyone concerned. 

Helping. customers to buy ad- 
vantageously is one of the best 
forms of salesmanship. Frank, in- 
formative advertising pointing out 
the real advantages of purchasing 
beyond the moment’s needs can 
change uneconomic buying habits. 

And it is not “trading up.” 





American Bankers’ Assogiation 
Recognizes Advertising 
Through its committee on public re 
lations, the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has decided on a programme which 
comprehends, among other activities, 
the organization of a nationwide pub 
licity committee. This committee will 
encourage systematic and_ constructive 
advertising by member banks. The 
public relations committee will co 
operate closely with the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association for the purpose 
of extending intelligent business-builé 
ing service to members of the American 

Bankers’ Association. 

M. E. Holderness, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the 
ublic relations committee to assist 
W. P. Sharer, of Zanesville, Ohio, and 
W. B. Weisenburger thas been made 
executive secretary, with temporary 
headquarters in St. Louis. 





Two Men Join Morris & Co. 


Jonas Perlberg has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Morris & Company, 
Chicago packers, as manager of the 
dealers service and window display 
department. Mr. Perlberg conduct 
the National Display Service for sev 
eral years. Roger Jewell, formerly 
with Lord & Thomas and Libby, Me- 
Neill & Libby, has become assistant 
advertising manager of the Morris com 
pany. 
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FASHION-ART 


cAnnounces—E fective March 1st 


Oliver W. Hull 


who has been representing Fashion-Art in 
New York City, continues in his former 
capacity and in addition assumes manage- 


ment of the New England. territory. 


Raymond C. Smith 
recently of The Quarterly Style Book, will 
co-operate with Mr. Hull in New York 
City and also take charge of the Middle 
Atlantic territory—New York State, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. 


FASHION-ART 


Richard cA. Pick, Publisher Eastern Office, Aeolian Bldg. 
30 N. Michigan Blud, Chicago 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
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When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
123,305 














GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 


1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand — 


1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13. 


Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 

525 So. 


. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 








V’ECHO 


de la LOIRE 
of NANTES 


Passage Pommeraye, Nantes 


Published in one of the larg- 
est industrial cities of France, 
one thoroughly familiar with 
American goods and methods, 
L’Echo de la Loire covers a 
vast region in the West of 
France and American adver- 
tisers in its columns have ob- 
tained excellent results. 


80,000 Daily Circulation 
10 Editions Every 24 Hours 


Advertisements are received 
at the 


Agency Havas, 8 Place de la Bourse 
Paris 
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Right Copy Will Sell a Man's 


Services 
Mapison Tire AND Russer Company, 


FACTORIES, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
New York, February 14, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Yesterday the sixth letter was te 
ceived by me, reading something like 
this: “Please tell me whether modem 
executives reply to advertising sud 
as you have used in Printers’ Inx.” 

After being mustered out of th 
service last summer, I felt it expedient 
to sell my services via signed adver. 
tisements in Printers’ Ink. I use 
three signed advertisements. After 
each one appeared, at least one inquiry 
——¥ the above was received—now six 
im ali, 

It seems to me that folks who 
claim to be able to invest funds for 
others in advertising ought not to bk 
afraid to invest their own for the same 
purposes. So please say th 
your columns (I may need to 
to this in answering other inquiries) 
that if one has something to sell, 
it quietly and can prove up at 
right time, Printers’ Inx will paya 
man looking for an advertising con 


nection. 
H. Tyver Kay. 
Manager Advertising Dept. 


“Music and Letters” New 
British Publication 


A new publication, which “seeks to 
emphasize the fact that there is a 
closer link between poetry and musk 
than between any other two arts,” has 
appeared in London under the nam 
of Music and Letters. The ne 
eriodical will be issued quarterly by 
*ox-Strangways. 








From Gimbel’s to Batterman’ 


Sydney J. R. Steiner, in charge d 
the advertising of Gimbel Brothers’ New 
York Downstairs Stores, has been # 
pointed advertising manager of H. Ba 








terman & Co., Brooklyn. 
Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pr 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 


10,000 Letter Heads $250 





Sprinkle Brothers, Prinias 
Martinsburg, West Va. 
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Five Big Daily Papers 


Cover France 


N NO country is a national adver- 
I tising campaign so easily and effica- 

ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. This 
is due to the fact that advertisers using 
the five leading Paris newspapers, whose 
total circulation is over 5,000,000 reach 
every corner of the country. In France 
distances are short and early in the day 
the provincial reader finds the Paris edi- 
tions on sale at local newsstands. Paris 
papers in a number of instances have a 
larger daily circulation in large provin- 
cial cities than local newspapers. The 
five papers whose names follow have on 
their records the names of fifteen of the 
most important American Advertisers 
who have opened campaigns in France. 
These firms have secured results and are 
successful. Why not you? 


No list of advertising media in Krance is 
a good /ist unless headed by: Le Journal, 
Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit 
Journal and |’Echo de Paris. 























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom | 


FRIEND recently related to 

the Schoolmaster an example 
of good-will strategy which made 
a strong impression on him. This 
friend had purchased a suit from 
a well-known nationally advertised 
clothing firm. In fact, it was the 
national advertising which had in- 
duced him to go a distance out of 
his way to patronize the New 
York retail store operated by the 
concern. 

“As I was leaving with the 
suit,” said the Schoolmaster’s 
friend, “I expected the salesman 
to make such a remark as, ‘Come 
again when you are ready for 
your Easter suit,’ or some such 
commonplace. Instead the sales- 
man simply wished me ‘Good 
night,’ and out I tramped ready 
for the rush-hour struggle in the 
Subway.” 

At home, when exhibiting the 
suit for the admiration of his 
wife, he felt something in the in- 
side coat-pocket: Reaching into 
the pocket, he pulled out an envel- 
ope which, further investigation 
developed, contained a most pleas- 
ing and dignified card reading: 


We thank you 


for the opportunity you have granted us 
to give you “The Royal Tailored Look” 
and may it truly mean “The Million 
Dollar Look’’ for you—in success and’ 
prosperity. 

e have striven to please you, and if 
we have succeeded we shall always be 
grateful for any good words you may 
say of us to your friends. 


Sincerely, 
Tue Royat Taitors, 
Joseru Venon, President. 


The note was in formal script, 
lithographed on a good grade of 
stock, and was cegrrect in every 
detail. 

Notice that in this little appre- 
ciation the Royal Tailors first 
have sympathy for the ambitions 
of the customer and later put for- 
ward their own hopes in a re- 
strained manner. In _ fact, re- 


straint with dignity is the keynote 
of the entire message. 
How ridiculous it would have 
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been had the youthful salesmag 
stood at the threshold of the store 
and gushed hopefully, “Well, I 
trust that this suit will give 
the ‘Million-Dollar Look.’” 

as the wording appears in 
over the president’s signature 

is read in the privacy of the h 
the entire situation is cha 
The note seems to be the sincere 
well wishes of one succes 
business man to another. 

The Schoolmaster passes 
incident on to the Class to 
out that it is just such 
thoughtful touches as this 
mark the difference between 
ordinary retailer and the ski 
merchandiser. ; 

* * * a 

Salesmen who pay housete 
house visits resort to some i 
genious schemes, not only to gain 
entrance, but to interest the 
housewife, once the front door 
opened to them. That some of 
these schemes are aggravating, 
ill-timed and presumptuous goes 
without saying. Others aft 
shrewd enough to command the 
attention of directors of adver 
tising. 

A salesman for a new washing 
machine has collected the com 
plete advertising schedule of the 
company, including elaborate 
pages, and has had them 
in leather. It makes a book of 


some fifty or more attractive 
sheets. When he calls on @ 
housewife, he shows her ths 


book and recapitulates all that 
has been said about the machine 
for a year. 
It is argued that no one person 
ever sees or reads an entire 
vertising campaign, yet, in the ag 
gregate, it makes far more com 
vincing material than the average 
booklet or catalogue. The s 
man in question thought of ths 
idea himself, put it into pr 
and has been so successful wiht 
that other members of the 
force are following his example 
It has been the custom of aé 
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Advertising Manager of 
large farm implement con- 
cern wants to make new con- 
nection. Thoroughly expe- 
rienced. Has excellent rec- 
ord. For further details 
communicate with H. O. 
Alderman, care of Leroy A. 
Kling Advertising Co., Con- 
sumers Building, Chicago. 











. “ WITHOUT BEING 
Price $1.00 PHONE OVERHEARD 
Wonderful Sanitary whisper- 
ing telephone mouthpiece en- 
ables you to talk freely with- 
out being overheard. Hold 
secret conversation. Every 
advantage of a booth tele- 
phone. Sent postpaid for 
only $1.00. Money back if 
Live not more than pleased 
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Agents Wanted 575 w.washiagton St., Chieage, ll 








Fee aad tecteseneteenncceeeeeesereneeet 
ARTISTS WANTED 
We want two good artis ea de 

z , Or. | , 
Apply with samy 
BAKER BROS. ENGRAVING CO 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


B<B Sicn Co.... 


341-347 Fifth Ave. NY 


w w 
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vertisers to print up dealer books, 
containing past advertising, and 
impress the retailer with what has 
been done, but there is a new note 
in the idea of making the con- 
sumer quietly rehearse a year’s 
campaign. The impression made 
is favorable, for advertised goods 
are looked up to, and women par- 
ticularly never understand just 
how much money is expended on 
advertising nor the extent of a 
campaign, until it is presented to 
them in this novel form. 

Several advertisers have a gen- 
eral “mopping up” of a campaign 
at the end of each year. At this 
time, they issue double ‘spreads 
or full pages, in which are repro- 
duced in miniature size, the more 
striking advertisements of the 
year. 

The Gulbransen-Dickinson Com- 
pany sum up a year’s activities, 
by reproducing, in small form, its 
seven full-page illustrations, each 
one of which was at one time 
the feature of an individual dis- 
play. The Schoolmaster is in- 
clined to think that too much ad- 
vertising passes into the limbo of 
forgotten things, too soon. To 
recall and reissue the pick of a 
campaign, is an excellent idea. 
© . . 


California finds more ingenious 
ways of advertising herself, as a 
State, than even the Schoolmaster 
and his Class can find time to 
tabulate. That she does not in- 
tend to be overlooked, is quite 
certain, 

Who ever thought that a State 
would advertise its roads! 
is exactly what California is 
doing, and in page space in me 
diums where space costs big 
money. 

Illustrated with a charming. 
scene of a motor road, winding 
through orange groves and past 
picturesque stone missions, and 
with a smaller diagram map of 
the various highways and points 
of interest, this new campaign has 
been launched with flying colors. 

The first copy is headed, 0 
toring in California,” and & 
sponsored by Earle C. An 
Inc. It is a sort of service 
motor tourists while in the State 
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The Schoolmaster was _ inter- 
ested in the opening paragraphs of 
the advertisement : 

“When you plan your visit to 
California this winter, keep a 
motor car in mind. For you'll 
need a car there as much as you 
need a hotel or a home. Thousands 
of miles of paved highways—the 
finest in the world, palm lined and 
fooded with sunshine—open up 
genic vistas of incomparable 
grandeur and beauty, including 
mountains and sea . . . provided 

have a car.” 

And this is the unique idea: you 
ship your car ahead of you to any 
of the eight depots listed. An- 
thony service, immediately upon 
its arrival, puts it in perfect run- 
ning condition, secures California 
permits, and even meets you, in 
your car, at depot or terminal. 

Although the advertiser is the 
accredited agent for three well- 
known makes of cars, this does 
not influence the service rendered 
on other machines. You may, if 
you have no car of your own, 
order one of the three makes in 
advance, and it will be tuned up 
upon your arrival. 

California is rapidly becoming 
the birthplace of clever and un- 
usual advertising ideas, and the 
Schoolmaster contends that it re- 
quires real nerve to buy page space 
for an announcement of this un- 
tried character. 





F. W. Woodruff, recently advertising 
manager of Richard E. Thibault, Inc., 
wall paper, New York, is now with 
ag er gga Rose, advertising agency, 
New York, as an account executive. 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Sales Promotion Literature 


Planning—Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgrams—House Organs 
Booklets—Catalogs 
122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 




















When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL e@aiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and s are planning for 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 














AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American Cutlery Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


1& Park Row 


New York 








Assistant to Advertising 
or Sales Manager 


Young woman experienced in modern adver- 
tising and merchandising methods seeks new 
connection. Capable of taking entire charge 
of all detail and can contribute new and original 
ideas to your advertising copy or selling plans. 
Address D. S., Box 93, care Printers’ Ink. 


























7 CASH ORDERS PER 
SNY¥ THOUSAND MAILED 
*“Pallen’s New Mail Order Device” 
will do it for you, too. 


For Subscriptions For Renewals 
For Special Offers 


You can’t equal it. Send for sample. 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters, Office Systems, pney Seeing 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 months. 

POSTAGE, One Madisen Ave., N. Y. 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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Classified Advertisements 








insertion. 
must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


Advertising copy writer with advertis- 
ing agency experience. State age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address 
W. A. Krasselt, 354 Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Advertising salesman for business paper 
to cover industry in Greater New York. 
Knowledge of service work desirable. 
Address with details of past experience 
and references. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


Exceptional opportunity for real live 
advertising man on a high-class Ameri- 
can Jewish weekly NEWSPAPER, with the 
largest circulation of any Jewish periodi- 
cal printed in English in America. At- 
tractive offer. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED 
EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
AGENCY SERVICE MAN 
as associate, with $5,000 to $6,000 to 
take up stock of retiring secretary, and 
provide some additional working capital 
for expansion of fast-growing advertis- 

ing agency. Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 


Two Al Solicitors 


who control one or more National ac 
counts, can make advantageous connec- 
tions with a big-and-growing New York 
City Agency. Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
An opportunity to locate with the strong- 
est agency in the great Southwest, where 
advertising is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Experjenced, all-around agency 
copy man wanted at once. Send sam- 
ples and full details, stating salary re- 
quired. Southwestern Advertising Com- 
‘pany, Bitting Bldg., Wichita, Kansas. 























Wanted—Copy writer who can lay out 
and write icultural advertising and 
follow-up. apable of taking charge of 
copy department of Advertising Agency, 
Single man with agency experience pre. 
ferred. State age, experience and salary 
wanted in application. Address Box 
743, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Large wholesale druggists want to get 
in touch with a capable advertising man 
to take care of price lists and runa 
monthly house organ; must also be able 
to write advertisements for news 
for special items we manufacture. 
give in full former experience, ete, 

Box 617, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL-ORDER COPY WRITER 
to prepare advertisements, letters, etc, 
for books and educational courses. Must 
show samples of actual work in these 
or closely allied lines. Permanent posi 
tion with advancement in hi ‘cass, 
famous house. Applications confidential. 
Address for interview, stating salary, 
Writer, P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, 
New York. 











Rate Man and 
Office Manager 


Wanted by a Philadelphia advertising 
agency working only on national # 
counts. An exceptional opportunity for 
the man who can qualify for the pos 
tion. It calls for expert knowledge of 
newspapers, magazines and trade publi- 
cations and their rates—as they 
today. Also for experience and 
ability in the management of office details 
in a national advertising agency. Ina 
plying make your letter complete ¢ 

in information to warrant appointment 
for interview. Box 586, Printers’ Ink 





Wanted: Assistant Sales Manager 


Must be between 28 and 35 and have 
had sales experience. 

It is most essential that he should have 
had experience in supervising salesmen. 

Excellent opportunity for an ambitious 
young man of real executive ability with 
a progressive manufacturer selling a na- 
tionally advertised product to Dry Goods 
Trade. 

Applicants must give full business ex- 
perience, and all essential information. 

MR, Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


A large concern in New York City with 
a national reputation, adding new lines 
which will also be extensively adverti 
is seeking a man with experience or 
consider an assistant to present ad’ 

ing manager. This position is attracti¥®, 
and a bright future is assured for righ 
man. Write, state age, experience 
salary expected. “National,” 611 Wi 














Building, Néw York. 
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WANTED—A young, active and ambi- 
tigus man to solicit advertising for a 
textile journal in ew York and 
ycinity. First-class opportunity for the 
fight man. Address, with experience 
mad references, AA, Printers’ Ink, 1 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
canine 





Assistant Advertising Manager 
Wanted thoroughly experienced assistant 
aivertising manager who has had ex- 
perience in the writing of catalogs, cir- 
qlars and articles for trade journals, 
jy a manufacturer of lighting, heating 
ad welding specialties. an preferred 
who has had sales and organizing ex- 
perience and can serve as assistant sales 
manager. Applicant should state age, 
diucation, antecedents, various experi- 
eee and salary expected. Address P. 
0. Box No. 272, Grand Central Post 
Ofice Station, New York City. 





MAIL ORDER ASSISTANT MAN- 
D YEARS. ONE 


CTED 
PERMANENT POSITION. EXCEL- 
LENT CHANCES FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. BOX 590, PRINTERS’ INK. 





MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY 


Are you aware that many, many oOppor- 
tunities of just the type you desire are 
to be had, but that you cannot, for cer- 
tain and material reasons, negotiate for 
them without jeopardizing your present 
connection ? ; 

I personally conduct confidential nego- 
tiations for clients in such a way as to 
insure maximum salary and congenial 
environment. I welcome the “difficult 
and unusual” case. 

PAUL ZERRAHN, 
42 West 39th Street, New York. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


We have an opening for a high-grade 
correspondent; not merely a dictator of 
letters, but a young man who knows 
how to sell by mail, and who has had 
sufficient experience to prove his theo- 
nes of mail order work. 

The qualifications are a good educa- 
tion, tact, loyalty, intense ambition, and 
experience in the origination and carry- 
ing out‘ of mail order campaigns. 

_A good initial salary and rapid promo- 
tion into executive work for the right 
man, 





In your letter of application give in 
il your education, experience, r- 
sonal qualifications, and initial salary 
ired; your reply will be confidential 


until after a personal interview by ap- 

tment. Address Mr. Amott, care of 
. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, 
New York. 
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COPY WRITER 

An oppertunity for a permanent connec- 
tion and advancement for an experienced 
copy writer not more than 30 years of 
age. Must be able to think and write. 
Write in detail, giving age, business 
record, salary and when services avail- 
able. If possible, enclose recent photo- 
graph. MacMartin Advertising Agency, 
316 Security Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


WESTERN MANAGER 


A strongly established publishing house 
enlarging its organization wishes a 
young, aggressive, well educated man 
who will be made Western Manager of 
one of its publications with headquar- 
ters in its Chicago office. 
Understanding of advertising and sales 
fundamentals is more necessary than 
sales experience. Knowledge of the build- 
ing industry would be useful. Give us 
the information you would want if you 
were selecting the man for this work. 
Vice-President, Box 621, P. I 








ADVERTISING 
INVESTIGATOR 


Experienced in research 
work, ascertaining facts 
regarding industries and 


possibilities, competing 
articles, etc. Write con- 
fidentially, giving full 


details as to experience 
and qualifications for an 
important position in In- 
vestigation Department 
in a large advertising 
agency. State age, ref- 
erences, salary expected. 


Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 





OPPORTUNITY 


There is a space for an all-around fig- 
ure artist who understands pen and ink, 
wash and color work for newspapers, 
magazines and poster advertising work. 
He can have space in a growing com- 
mercial art studio where he will find 
plenty to do and where the surroundings 
are congenial and harmonious. This is 
a very fine opportunity for some artist 
who wishes to connect in New York 
City. Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH 
SOME NEWSPAPER EXPERIENCE 
FOR WEEKLY MERCHANDISING 


PRINTERS’ 





PUBLICATION. BOX 608, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE 
G2 Graphotype, 100-Volt Motor, No. 4 
Dies. In excellent condition and prac- 
tically new. Price very reasonable. Ad- 
dress Box 616, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MAILING LISTS 
First Time Offered Commercially 
9,000 Farmers and Farm Owners in 
Kans., Mo., Okla. More in préparation. 
Basinger, Box 151, Kansas City, Mo. 








First-class printer, 67 miles from N. Y., 
can take on more house-organs, book- 
lets, catalogs. Good work, fair prices, 
rompt delivery. N. Y. ref. Samples 
furnished. Stryker Press, Washington, 


FOR SALE—Foot-power ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH in perfect condition with cabi- 
net for 10,000 names and 10,000 holders 
complete. Can be seen by appointment. 
C. Q. MURPHY, 41 nion Square 
West, New York City. 


Bargain for Advertising Agency 
For Sale: Large rack for holding ‘back 
copies of magazines, 734’x8’x1’—in good 
condition—splendid chance to buy office 
necessity at bargain price. Call 1709 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

A manufacturing 


FOR SALE business in Ohio 


producing advertising specialties. Par- 
ties owning stock desire to discontinue 
active work. Plenty of business and 
a great opportunity. Requires about 
$35,000 cash. Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


TWELVE PAGE DUPLEX FOR SALE 
In excellent running condition. 
Delivery could be made immediately. 
(This press being of American manufac- 
ture is returnable to the United States 
duty free.) 

Communicate with 

Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 
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RE trac 
House-Organ Editor 9 Ser: 
Now editing one successful H. 0, in oo agen 
New York, he has ample time to edit § M2 
another. Has edited six successful pub. make-uf 
lications during 15 years’ experi 
Trained merchandiser and skilful writer, Man ex 
He will make a House-Organ produce ine, tr: 
for an ambitious concern. tising w 
Box 613, Printers’ Ink. time as 
AN ADVERTISING ASSISTANT Reasona 
who is sensible can serve you most ef. # fx-Arm 
elentiy. If you a experienced, 9 ence ad 
capable young man » addre: i 
593, Printers’ Ink. deni ger 
Art Director—Idea Man § 3.20" 
corte orien a otvertaas Columbi. 
in New Yor ity. ox 609, n 
Printers’ Ink. r - ape 
Young man, 20, well educated, capable & sive nati 
and willing worker, agency experience, § unusual 
as secretary to copy man, will connect § coopera’ 
with agency or department. What can § oughly. 
you offer? Box 596, Printers’ Ink ing, phe 
DESIGNS tions. 
for borders, covers or circulars. Would Adve 
like to get in touch with adv. manager § pyoorier 
or = who can use ‘Chien artis 
counsel of competent artist. i A 
Box 604, Printers’ Ink. . iow . peti 
YOUNG MAN, 30, DESIRES POS! § or devel 
TION AS ACCOUNTANT OR Ff highest + 
CASHIER with reliable New York ai § has exte 
vertising agency. Ten years’ agency and § the requ 
newspaper experience. Salary $2400, § impress 
Address Box 615, Printers’ Ink. is in Ne 
Want Chicago Representation?! ae ’ 
Trade paper man, long years’ experi Eeonde 
ence all departments, now employed, i Ps: 
desires to —— live growing trae § —2—*" 
journals in Chicago field. Send sampke § BALANC 
copy and rate card. Box 610, P. IL. FORCEF 
YOUNG ARTIST SEEKS OPPORTUNITY § FRESH | 
Talented young art student wishes » F w, ,. 
join agency art department for the sake BF 4. pared 
of developing a broad and intimate ie: _ 
knowledge of commercial work. . Ist. Hi 
tunity for the right kind of experiene § * 
is more desirable than salary. Box 618, § ... - 
Printers’ Ink. Heis 35. 
SOME EXECUTIVE | ss. 
view arra 
Who reads this knows of an_ open 
ing for a keen, capable credit and § “A 
collection manager now serving @ Positi 
large manufacturing company in osition 
capacity. Age 33, married, wi copy writ 
splendid experience. A hard work es man 
er, enthusiastic and loyal. Have —s 
you an opportunity? Address Box write 
601, Printers’ Ink. With oon 
Women’s ; 
SECRETARY --- EXECUTIVE|} parent 
seeks a new connection. He is com|§ tional out 
tent, self-reliant and dependable |B agency, co 
othing too fast for him, no satile but 
too complicated. Is accustomed | quick in 
relieving executives of all their rob/B red; a é 
tine detail. Asks for a d salay|® fable reas 
and is worth it. Has had fiftet|— ance. ™M: 
years of seen, Is p “A man 
stenographer an ist. bread 
Box 598, Printers’ te apy 
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Versatile Writer, 24, now employed 
trade publication, desires place in 
itasing department of advertiser or 
magency copy staff. Four years’ news- 
paper work. Knows type faces and 
make-up. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


ON PART TIME 
Man experienced in newspaper, maga- 
gine, trade paper and direct mail adver- 
tising with big N. Y. firms open for part 
time as advertising counsel and writer. 
Reasonable rates. Box 585, P. I. 


Ex-Army Officer with 8 years’ experi- 
ence ad soliciting and copy writing, hav- 
ing planned campaigns and managed adv. 
dept. of local magazine, wants position 
in morning or until 1 p. m. daily with 
agency or pub. house while attending 
Columbia. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 


Executive; young woman, age 25. Past 
four years advertising manager progres- 
sive national advertisers. Copy writer of 
unusual ability. Understands dealer- 
co-operation and mail-order game thor- 
oughly. Bought good printing, engrav- 
ing, photography. Immediate connec- 
tions. Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising or Service Manager 
Experienced executive, engineer, writer 

artist; ten years in advertising and 
possessing full practical knowledge of 
production detail; competent to install 
or develop department to produce the 
highest type of copy, layout and art; 
has extensive business experience and 
the requisite personality to meet and 
impress men. The connection desired 
isin New York, with a solid concern 

















having a future, and in real need of 
creative work. The immediate salary 
depends upon the opportunity. Box 


620, Printers’ Ink. 


BALANCED LAYOUTS 
FORCEFUL COPY 
FRESH IDEAS 


We know the man who can produce 
them and will put you in touch with 
him; he will be available about March 
Ist. His character is splendid, his ref- 
erences high. He also has knowledge of 
export mediums and French language. 
He is 35 years young and married. Will 
consider offers $3000 and above. Inter- 
view arranged. Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


“A Man of Real Ability”’ 


Position wanted as advertising manager, 
copy writer, sales manager, or assistant 

es manager. Varied and broadening 
successful experience as “star” descrip- 
tive writer on newspaper; advertising 
Manager; copy writer; sales manager. 
With machinery manufacturer; high-class 
women’s specialty, retail and mail; de- 
partment store; motion picture manufac- 
turer; two large newspapers in promo- 
tional publicity department; advertising 




















agency, copy writer and plan man. Ver- 
stile but Rereugeeune; analytical, yet 
quick in grasping new businesses; mar- 
ned; a Centile: now employed; justi- 
fable reasons for change; good appear- 
ance. anufacturer employer writes: 
“A man of real ability, possessing 
breadth of outlook that cannot but brin 

Success in whatever work he undertakes. 

Address Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN WITH 7 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE IN MECHANICAL 
DETAIL, COPY WRITING AND EX- 
ECUTIVE WORK, would like to con- 
nect with New England concern. At 
present with Adv’tg Agency. Please 
give particulars. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS BRAINS FOR YOUR 

ADVERTISING DEPT. 
Official of a large eastern advertising 
agency, who is a thorough advertising 
man, but a sound merchandiser also, 
is open for advertising managership of 
a progressive manufacturing concern. 
Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


OFFICE MANAGER—EXECUTIVE 
Systematic man of character; practical 
business experience various branches, 
including accounting, credit and collec- 
tion work, correspondence, bookkeeping, 
etc.; accustomed to taking full charge 
office and producing results; desires con- 
nection live, up-to-date manufacturing 
concern. Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 


_ Tractor and farm implement advertis- 
ing and sales manager who understands 
the practical and theoretical side of sales- 
manship is seeking opportunity where 
merit and results accomplished will be 
considered of greatest value. 

He is now sales manager for branch 
house of large corporation and enjoys 
reputation of having worked himself up 
from the bottom. 

He possesses no unusual amount of 
brilliance and has to rely upon effort 
and energy for what he accomplishes. 
Married. Age 34. Agriculture, Box 
597, care of Printers’ Ink. 


. . 

Young Advertising Man 
now handling small appropriation, de- 
sires opportunity to become associated 
with growing concern where he can as- 
sist some big Advertising Manager or 
take charge of details in advertising de- 
partment (New York City or vicinity). 

Has a good education; a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of advertising, 
including the mechanical end, printing, 
engraving, art work, layouts, etc.— 
Agency experience and a knowledge of 
the foreign language field in this coun- 
try. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


An Able 
Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


invites correspondence from a high-grade 
organization in need of Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager, or Eastern Representa- 
tive, in Philadelphia. His present position 
is with a nationally known institution, 
where he has obtained exceptional re- 
sults in developing and directing mer- 
chandising salesmen and in writing sales 
producing literature and planning sales 
campaigns. He is considered aggressive, 
tactful, a good organizer, and has a per- 
sonal sales record that will merit the 
serious consideration of anyone about to 
make a responsible appointment. He pre- 
fers Division Paremanngneelss but will 
consider any Sales or Advertising propo- 
sition for which he is particularly fitted. 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 
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The dignity of any adver- 
tising medium is character- 
ized by its appearance and 
appeal to the general public. 


To say that outdoor ad- 
vertising is dignified is but 
to give voice to the thought 
of not only the users of the 
medium but of every buyer 


of any commodity advertised 
in the outdoor field. 


Present day construction, 
rigid censorship and the 
craftsmanship displayed in 
the execution of copy guar- 
antees its position as 
the dignified advertising 
medium. 
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Grocery Jobbers 
Pick The Chicago Tribune 
82% to 18% 


Steele-Wedeles Company advertise their Savoy 
brand in Chicago newspapers, and McNeil & 
Higgins Company promote the sale of None-Such 
food products in the same way. ‘The former has 
had fifty-nine years’ experience in selling to Chicago 
retailers, and the latter forty-eight years. No other 
Chicago grocery jobbers do consumer advertising. 


It should therefore be of interest to any prospective 
food product advertiser to know that during 1919 
these firms placed 82%. of their advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune, as compared with 18% in all 
other Chicago papers. 


The Chicago Tribune’s strength in this type of 
advertising is not only due to the fact that it has 
the largest daily circulation and the largest Sunday 
circulation of any Chicago newspaper, but also 
to the system of merchandising service by which 
Tribune advertising has won. the respect of Chicago 
retailers. 

For instance, The Chicago Tribune publishes one of the 
leading trade papers in the United States going to re- 
tailers—THE CO-OPERATOR. Once a month for 
seven years The Co-Operator has been distributed to 
from 10,000 to 12,000 Chicago retailers. The Co- 
Operator is written specially for them, never contains 
any propaganda for The Tribune itself, nor any puffs 
for Tribune advertisers except paid advertisements. 
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